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A 41-print portfolio of photographs illustrating the 
Chicago Daily News’ famous “Skid Row” series was 
given a special award on March 25th. The pictures 
were cited in the 7th annual “News Pictures of the 
Year” competition, jointly sponsored by the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica and the University of Missouri 
School of Journalism. 


More than 3,000 prints were entered in the competi- 
tion, representing the work of photographers from 
the United States, Canada, Australia and the United 
Kingdom. 


The “Skid Row” series was deemed so outstanding by 
the Jury of Selection that a special category was cre- 
ated for it—and the sponsors were urged to make this 
new category a permanent part of the competitions. 
The new category was described as “a sequence of 
photographs taken by staff members of a single news- 
paper as a single continuing campaign.” 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, Editor & Publisher 














Steer with a 






Southern Accent 


Down in Dixie, there’s a new prosperity spring- 
ing up from the grass roots—a new accent on 
diversified farming and animal agriculture. 
Many fields once white with cotton are now 
green with grass and dotted with beef cattle. 

Even land that has been “cropped to death” 
and abandoned as worthless is staging a strong 
comeback under a soil-restoring program that 
includes legumes, special grasses and meat 
animals. ; 

This southern swing to animal agriculture 
isn’t one of those things that, like Topsy, “‘just 
grow'd.” It’s the result of sound planning to 


conserve soil resources while producing a cash 
crop that farmers can count on year after year. 
And farmers and ranchers everywhere know they 
can count on livestock —that America’s 4,000 
packing houses keep “open house” for all the 
meat animals that livestock raisers have to sell. 


This new development in the South is a good 
example of the way that meat serves everybody— 
the people, the soil, the nation. Meat rebuilds 
the soil, keeps our people well fed, and, through 
the teamwork of livestock producers and meat 
retailers, meat moves from farm to table at a 
lower service cost than almost any other food. 


American Meat Institute 





Headquarters, Chicago « 


Members throughout the U.S. 
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some people are cool to chili con carne 





In the southwest, chili’s a red-hot favorite. In some 

other places it gets at best a lukewarm reception—in still others 

it’s cold-shouldered almost to the vanishing point. Actually, in the region 
where it’s best liked, chili-eating per capita just about 

doubles the score of any other region—and runs a smashing 2,400‘o ahead 
of the region where it’s least popular. 

What’s true of chili con carne is also true, in greater 

or less degree, of just about any product you make or sell. 

Taste, custom, habit—even the local weather—cause 

tremendous variations in consumption. 

Adjusting your advertising pressure to fit these variations is 

a job the daily newspaper was cut out to do. With it you can advertise 
heavily in the markets where you need to go heavy— 

use lighter pressure in markets of diminishing returns. 

That way you control your advertising the same way your sales manager 
allocates your salesmen’s efforts—in full compliance 

with the basic fact that 


All Business Is Local 





————————, 


THE 


LAST FRONTIER 
OF PRogirs 


Bux of A M, * American Newspaper Publishers Association, offers a host of information on 


the new market-by-market approach to advertising. For your copy of the new booklet, “The Last Frontier of Profits,” write or wire 
us at: 370 Lexington Avenue, New York 17; 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, or 240 Montgomery Street, San Franéiseo 4, 





Sponsored by The Baltimore Sun in the interest of more effective advertising. 
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@ Take a sixty-one inch wide strip of paper— 
as in newspaper. Wrap about four and one-half 
miles of it around a fiber core...and you have a 
full roll of newsprint. Stands over five feet high 
on end, three feet in diameter. Weighs 1,700 lbs., 
which @ $100 per ton, is worth $85. 

Moving that newsprint roll a thousand miles 
or more from the mill, . . . is not so simple. 

Newsprint is soft stuff, bruises easy. 

Mash the rim of a roll, and the outer layers 
have to be thrown away. 

An inch-deep gash from a longshoreman’s 
hook—and goodbye to 25,000 News pages. 

Dropped too hard, a roll flattens on one side, 
won’t unwind evenly and tears on the press... 
makes pressmen profane and deliveries late. 

When -wet, it swells and gets mushy, never 
regains its girlish figure or tensile strength. 

So if you ever see large burly men handling 
newsprint rolls as if they were overgrown angel 
food cakes... there isn’t any other way! 


@ Last year The News used 282,588 tons of 
newsprint, worth more than $30 million. 

Some very respectable big city papers live for 
a whole year on two weeks News supply—and 
have some left over! 


Comeau, Quebec, 15% 
from Thorold, Ontario, 
... another 30% from 
International Paper, 
and 5% here and there. 


$30,000,000 worth... 









Three-quarters of the shipments are by water, 
and about 75,000 tons by rail, in winter. 

The S. S. Colabee, News paper ship, made an 
all-time record of nineteen round trips in 1949— 
averaged 5,800 tons per trip. 

Seven chartered ships carried 5,000 tons each. 

Two vessels chartered by IP made six trips. 

About 4,000 carloads of paper came by rail. 


@ All of which means more than 500,000 rolls, 
including three-quarter and half lengths, which 
have to be moved to the News Building or 
Brooklyn plant—about fifty-fifty, incidentally. 


@ The handling routine is as follows: 

The S. S. Colabee docks at Commercial Wharf, 
Brooklyn. In its hold are four layers of newsprint 
rolls, end on end, plus a load on deck. 

The winch on deck lowers into the hold the 
big rubber-tipped tongs that clamp tight around 
the top of the roll, lift it high enough to tip over. 





Three rolls, in a triple sling, are picked up by 
a cable, airborn over the side, slumped softly on 
the inclined platform on the pier. 

Released from the sling, the big cylinders roll 
slowly down the incline, are braked by the body 
blocks of a T-formation of longshoremen... 

A hoist feeds the 22,000 ton capacity warehouse 
opposite. Mobile cranes load the long flat trucks 
with twenty rolls, about sixteen tons. 

Every eight minutes, a paper truck takes off. 
Sixty trips a day are needed to supply 700 tons 
weekdays, and 1,800 tons Sunday. 

The pre-war four trips per day per truck has 
been cut to three by present traffic. Extra trips 
must be made to keep a backlog. Storage capacity 
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and bruises easy! 


is 5,200 tons in Manhattan, 8,000 in Brooklyn. 


@ At the plants, paper trucks back up to the 
loading platforms. Single rolls are slid off the 
tailboard, fall a few inches on thick sponge rubber 
mats, are rolled on a conveyor which automatically 
unloads the rolls on different floors. Dollies on the 
narrow-guage rails deposit them near the presses. 

At night, the strippers take off heavy kraft 
wrappings and a few outer turns of paper, trim 
mashed rims, trundle stripped rolls into position 
behind the presses, ready for the run... 


@ More than six months were needed to turn a stand 
of spruce trees into a roll of newsprint . . . which lasts 
less than fifteen minutes on the press! 


@ Newsprint waste is a headache. Waste from 
damaged rolls is slight. But when the moving web 
breaks in printing, the high speed presses chew 
up a lot of paper before they can be stopped. And 
after press cylinders are re-threaded, the first 
hundred copies run must be scrapped. 


@ The News paper lab takes samples from 
partly run rolls... tests for weight, brightness, 
opacity, fibre formation, surface smoothness. 
Constant testing assures the largest circulation in 
America the best produced newspaper! 


@ No other newspaper in the world uses as much 
newsprint as The News. No other newspaper has 
more than 2,200,000 circulation daily, more than 
4,350,000 circulation Sunday! 

No other newspaper in the world is so much 
wanted, and bought every day by so. many people... 
without subscription, carrier boy, special rate, 
or contract of any form. 

No other newspaper reaches seven out of ten 
families in New York City, half the families in the 
metropolitan area... which makes The News 
the obvious best medium in the world’s best 
market. And the world’s best opportunity to do 
more business! 


@ True enough—no advertiser needs to use 
The News in New York, but there isn’t any even 
approximate substitute for it! 


THE (@ NEWS - New York’s Picture Newspaper 
220 E. 42d St., New York...Tribune Tower, Chicago 
155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 





‘ The New York Times : | 
INDEX — 
How to 


bury a problem 


before it 








buries you j 











When you’re faced with the problem of gathering news facts in Wit 


from 
a hurry, you can get buried up to your neck in hit-or-miss ae 
research. March 
Or you can stay in the clear by letting The New York Times ys 
Index lead you straight to the information you are seeking. a 
If you have been passing up the advantages of having this famous pel, 
master key to the news, take a quick look at what it offers you: 2 = 
Over 500,000 news facts every year, arranged alphabetically tes 
under thousands of different headings. Pr 
” Pub] 
All items dated to show when the story appeared in The New Missio 
York Times, or when your own newspaper may have carried it. tar in 
ie we 
News events summarized ... with enough facts in many cases to — 
make further research unnecessary. pereen 

4 
In newspaper editorial departments all over the country, The _— 
New York Times Index is saving vast amounts of time in getting oweral 
out each day’s edition. If your staff is not using it, why not give Rat 
them a lift by sending in your subscription without delay? It’s toed 
a service they’ll really go for. ~ 
tific a 
last fe 
tion sj 

he New dork Cimes Index =: 
mi 
229 West 43rd Street, New York 18, New York had ir 
a sev 
Selling 
Yearly Rates: a! 

Twice-monthly Indexes with Cumulative Annual Volume...............$50 a year — 
Twice-monthly Indexes only...... Saas whe soanavars eastee EE eee ree. $35 a year auction 
NII III oro g's cd 0. cis ad vie ae beac bekevacecammens icrecaraeaieal $35 a year _ 
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NEA Gathers in N. Y. 
To Get Line on Linage 


By Jane McMaster 


WITH ADVERTISING down a bit 
from last year’s all-time high 
for the weekly newspaper field, 
small town publishers assembled 
March 30 for the advertising- 
geared Spring meeting of the 
National Editorial Association 
in New York City. 

Jack E. MacGriff of Suburban 
Newspapers, Detroit, Mich. was 
first to register for the meetings 
at the Hotel Roosevelt on Thurs- 
day morning. Other early reg- 
istrants indicated their main in- 
terest was to determine the ad- 
vertising prospects for 1950. 

Profits Down, Says Cook 

Publisher Joe T. Cook, of the 
Mission (Tex.) Times assays 
that 49 was the biggest year so 
far in advertising volume for 
the weekly field, But he added: 
“Even though the volume was 
up last year, profits were down, 
percentagewise and dollarwise.” 
Mr. Cook and several other 
weekly publishers indicated na- 
tional linage was holding up but 
overall 1950 volume was down 
slightly so far. 

lan C. McIntosh of the Lu- 
verne (Minn.) Star Herald ex- 
plained his 1950 decrease in ads 
this way: the paper had built 
up farm auction ads into a ter- 
tific amount of business in the 
last few years. But this season, 

m December to March 1, 
there had been only three auc- 
tion sales in his county. 

Mr. McIntosh indicated that 
switching farmers from hand- 
bills to half-page display ads 
had in the past meant as many 
as seven or.eight half pages of 
selling-out auction ads in an is- 
sue. An additional service of- 
fered by the paper (and also by 
Orrin Taylor’s Archbold (O.) 
Buckeye) was placing farmers’ 
auction ads in numerous other 
Papers and farm journals. 
(‘Sometimes a farmer would run 


his ad in as many as 75 or 100 
papers). 

Mr. MclIntosh thought the 
slump in auction sales might be 
attributed to: high income tax; 
the high cost of living in town 
acting as a deterrent to selling 
out farms; and the sloughing 
off of the high price of used 
equipment. 

Orrin Taylor had also noticed 
a decrease in auction sales and 
the high interest in securing 
used farm equipment, but to a 
lesser degree. He said about a 
year and a half ago when inter- 
est was higher a man from a 
Southern state came to his Ohio 
town with $150,000 in cash to 
buy second hand tractors. “He 
said he could net $500 on each 
one,” said Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Taylor’s linage had been 
less affected by the auction sale 
situation. He said his total ad- 
vertising was up for the first 
three months of 1950. 

G. S. Bennett of the Manches- 
ter (Vt.) Journal estimated ad- 
vertising was down about 10 or 
15% from last year. Don Chris- 
tie of the Fort Plain (N. Y.) 
Courier-Standard, which will 
editorially oppose the proposed 
new State Thruway coming 
through the town, says his ad- 
vertising is running about 12% 
behind last year. 

Publisher John L. Fournier of 
the Auburn (Wash.) Globe- 
News and two other Washington 
weeklies attributed a three 
month decrease to a freakish 
six-week cold spell in January 
and February that affected the 
lumbering business and other 
advertisers. “Guess we’ve been 
getting some of California’s un- 
usual weather,” said Mr. Four- 
nier. 

Mr. Fournier thought national 
advertising prospects were good, 

(Continued on page 6) 
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National Editorial Association leaders, pictured at the Roosevelt 
Hotel, New York. on March 30, line up: Left to right—B. E. Esters, 
publisher of the Houlton (Me.) Pioneer Times; P. G. Stromberg, 


publisher of the Ellicott City (Md.) Times; Allan C. McIntosh, pub- 

lisher of the Luverne (Minn.) Star Herald; Joe T. Cook. general 

manager of the Mission (Tex.) Times: Orrin R. Taylor, publisher of 
the Archbold (O.) Buckeye, and Don Eck, manager of NEA. 


Don Christie, center, publisher of Fort Plain (N. Y.) Courier-Stand- 
ard, and J. M. Willis, publisher of Brandenburg (Ky.) Messenger, 
check in for the NEA sessions with Mrs. Marguerite Mickelsen. 


Warren E. Grieb, left, director of sales for National Advertising 
Service, talks shop with Carl C. Webb, secretary-manager of the 
Oregon Newspaper Publishers Association, at NEA meeting. 
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Phila. Inquirer 
Station Adopts 
Code of Movies 


PHILADELPHIA — Self-imposed 
regulation of television will ob- 
viate the threat of federal cen- 
sorship, Walter H. Annenberg, 
editor and publisher of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, said 
March 29 in ordering his own 
station, WFIL-TV, to adhere to 
Motion Picture Production 
le in all programs initiated 
ie 

3 mnenberg also asked 
that the code be adopted for 
all network programs. 

Advises Self-Control 

“As a publisher,” he said ay | 
am firmly opposed to any form 
of censorship that might be im- 

-d_upon a medium of infor- 
mation. It is obvious, however. 
that unless the television indus- 
try exercises self-control there 

soon be a demand for cen- 
Sorship by the government. 

‘Since television employs the 
Same basic principles of the mo- 
vies — sight and sound — and 
since the motion picture code 

Proved successful during 
the past 20 years, it is reason- 
able that the same code should 
apply to both media. 

I have asked the general 
manager of WFIL-TV to pay 
particular attention to the pro- 
visions of the code which refer 
to depiction of crimes against 
the law and the use of obscen- 
ity and vulgarity and restric- 
tions as to costume and dances.” 

Special Significance 

Mr. Annenberg’s statement is 
of special significance in 
Pennsylvania because the State 
Board of Motion Picture Cen- 
sors attempted recently to re- 
view all films used in television 
programs. The Federal District 
Court ruled that the state had 
no jurisdiction and the board 
has appealed the case. 

‘Wayne Coy, chairman of the 
Federal Communications Com- 
mission, cautioned broadcasters 
a few weeks ago that they face 
cries for censorship if they 
continue with some of the. pro- 
gramming on ‘television. 


the 
Cod 





E & P INDEX 
Advertising Survey........ ‘ 
Books in Review 


Shop Talk 
Short Takes .. 
Syndicates 


~ article appearing in this 
publication may be reproduced 
provided acknowledgement is 
made of the Eprror & PUBLISHER 
copyright and the date of issue. 
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NEA Gathers in N. Y. 


continued from page 5 





and he and other publishers 
stressed that automobile linage 
had been exceptionally good. A 
member of the board of the Na- 
tional Advertising Service of 
NEA, Mr. Fournier pointed out 
that Washington papers partici- 
pate in state advertising pro- 
grams through the Washington 
press association; in regional 


programs through Pacific Slope 
Newspapers, composed of Wash- 
ington and Oregon papers; and 
in natio. 
NAS. 


programs through 


He said both ’48 and °49 had 
been big years in advertising 
for West Coast weekly papers. 

Publisher Ed M. Anderson of 
the Transylvania Times, Brev- 
ard, N. C. and four other North 
Carolina newspapers has found 
advertising in °'50 about the 
same as in "49. He added that 
volume in 1948 and 1949 was 
about the same but that ’48 was 
better from a vrofit standpoint. 

Over 70 publishers had regis- 
tered by noon of the first day’s 
session and about 200 were ex- 
pected in all. 

First day’s program included 
a discussion of the association’s 
new insurance program, which 
will make hospitalization group 
insurance available for weekly 
newspapers in most states de- 
snite the small number of em- 
ployes; and a discussion on 
Washington affairs. 

Legislative matters of interest 
to the publishers are: s 
1103 and H. 2945 which 
would increase secord class 
rates with a boost in zone rates 
of 40% to 58% for weeklies of 
over 5,000 circulation and dai- 
lies over 10,000; 

Two bills anproved by NEA 
seeking to prohibit the govern- 
ment from printing envelopes: 

Efforts being made by Cali- 
fornia, Nevada and Maine press 
associations to get a mild relax- 
ation on vostal lottery laws: 

And HR 6000, relating to So- 
cial Security, In the latter NEA 
is requesting that the exemption 
of country correspondents be 
spelled out as clearly as the ex- 
emption of newsboys. 

A meeting of the legislative 
committee to determine NEA’s 
exact stand on the two postal in- 
crease measures was to be held 
sometime during the New York 
gathering. Ed M. Anderson is 
chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee and William L. Daley is 
NEA Washington representative. 

Going to Plymouth Rock 

Other first day activities 
were: a report from Chairman 
P. G. Stromberg of the Weekly 
Newspaper Bureau committee 
on the Bureau’s current survey 
on costs of weekly newspaper 
operation; and a report on the 
group’s re-dedication program. 

A resolution taken by the 
group at its November meeting 


“o in Chicago deplored the drifting 


away from the pioneer Ameri- 
can traits of independence, 
thrift and hard work and de- 
plored the trend toward social- 
ism. NEA’s answer to the prob- 
lem will be a re-dedication-to- 
American ideals program to be 


held at Plymouth Rock June 25 
during a tour of New England 
held in conjunction with the or- 
ganization’s annual meeting in 
shode Island. 

Guy Easterly of the La Fol- 
lette (Tenn.) Press originated 
the re-dedication idea and is 
serving on a committee for its 
furtherance which is headed by 
Publisher Lester Williams of 
the Columbia (Miss.) Colum- 
bian-Progress; and Editor How- 

Fowler of the Mansfield 
(Mass.) News. 


Brown Urges 
Small Papers 
To Speak Out 


Robert U. Brown, editor of 
Epirok & PUBLISHER, recom- 
mends this formula for small 
newspapers: “Give a_ large 
measure of local news; become 
a powerful voice in the com- 
munity with something to say 
on local issues.” 

With these two elements, he 
said in a talk prepared for de- 
livery at a breakfast meeting of 
the National Editorial Associa- 
tion in New York, March 31, 
“the subscribers and the adver- 
tisers will beat a path” to the 
newspapers’ doors. 

r. Brown reminded the 
“grass roots” editors that at- 
tempts to whittle away press 
freedom occur more frequently 
and are more dangerous in the 
small towns. The acts of 
and count; oficisls, pity poli- 
ticians and misguided business- 
men, he cautioned, require the 
editor or publisher of a small 
town paper to exercise more 
than the usual quota of vigil- 
ance. 

“And,” he added, “it calls for 
far more than the usual quota of 
intestinal fortitude to stand and 
do battle with the invader... 
I have the deepest admiration 
for any editor or publisher who 
runs a newspaper according to 
the highest principles of a free 
press and adheres to his poli- 
cies despite outside pressures 
to deviate.” 

No Editorials of Own 

The “saddest state of affairs 
in the newspaper business,” Mr. 
Brown declared, is the count- 
less number of weekly news- 
papers and small dailies that 
have no opinions—they print no 
editorials of their own. m- 
phasizing that syndicated col- 
umnists are important for dis- 
cussion of national and _inter- 
national affairs, Mr. Brown 
urged that editors of the small 
papers avoid an overdose of 
features for entertainment 
value. 

In reply to those who say 
they are too busy getting out 
the paper to write editorials, 
Mr. Brown cited the philosophy 
of his father, James Wright 
Brown, president of E&P, to 
“put first things first.” 

“It’s surprising,” he said, 
“how a little reflection on that 
cliche will help allocate the 
time in a busy day. And the 
‘first thing’ in my book would 
be to see to it that my news- 
paper stood for hing.” 


Nabisco Drops — Pl 


Comics to Aim 
At Mom & Pop 


Nabisco Shredded Wheat is 
coming out of the comic pages 
and going into food sections and 
u ‘orwar in new: 
mete Daddy_ and Mother whe 
keep the budget, will be told 
about the toasted goodie that 
makes everybody big and 
strong. 

“Most housewives use their 
newspapers as a daily shopping 
guide with immediate needs and 
purchases in mind,” R. Stewart 
Boyd, advertising manager at 
National Biscuit Co., said this 
week. “Our 1950 advertising 
technique for Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat is designed to capitalize 
on that fact.” : 

The campaign, appearing in 
almost 400 newspapers for sev- 
en weeks, is designed to “stop” 
all mothers, fathers and heads 
of families. 
theme stresses the yumminess 
of a big bowl of Shredded 
Wheat and milk, being gobbled 
by an easy-to-look-at boy or girl. 
There are no strawberries or 
bananas in the picture. 

And the copy: “Mother!” it 
shouts, “Has your child had the 
benefits of America’s great 
body-building breakfast today?” 

Tied into the layout is tra 
dition—the low-slung package 
and Niagara Falls. But no 
badges and prizes. 

Other products of National 
Biscuit i get newspaper 
treatment later this month and 
in May. On April 16, 10 Sun 
day newspaper supplements will 
carry the “WaffleCream” cookie 
ad. It will also go into This 
Week and Parade. 

Starting April 9 and running 
successive Sundays through 
May 28, except May 7, will be 
a variety of Triscuit ads in the 
magazine sections of the Balti- 
more (Md.) Sun, Boston 
(Mass.) Globe, Boston Herald- 
Traveler, Chicago (Iil.) Trib- 
une, Cleveland (O.) Plain Deal- 
er, Detroit (Mich.) News, Los 
Angeles (Calif.) Times, 
York Herald Tribune, 
York Times, Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Inquirer, Pittsburgh ) 


, and 27 papers with 
This Week on April 23 and May 
14. The copy will sell Nabiscos 
Milk-Bone. 


s 
Butter Ads 
Mrnneapotts—Land O’ Lakes 


Creameries, Inc., will run_ full 
e adver: 
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s |Plain and Pure Sales Talk 
Urged in Advertising Copy 


AAAA-ANA Meeting Told by Sawyer 
To Be Specific in Boosting System 


narkets. 
il 1, 1980 


Two copy meas for the Adver- 
tsing Business itself dominated 
fhe speechmaking at the adver- 
tsing fraternity’s big conven- 
tons this week. 

‘Emphasis was on Plain Lan- 
gage for hard-selling in the dis- 
assions before the Association 
d@ National Advertisers at Hot 


a. 
at White Sulphur 
- Va., the members 
the American Association of 
Mivertising Agencies heard sev- 
eal advocates of Good Taste in 
aivertising call for a cleaning 
d@ the dirty corners. 
Together, the nation’s admen 
lauded heartily the advice 
Secretary of Commerce 
tharles Sawyer that business 
must acquaint the American 
pople with the extent and 
wlue of its contributions to 
their welfare “if it is to assume 
the position and prestige in our 
meiety which it deserves.” 
Facts About Business 
Secre Sawyer, a newspa- 
pr publisher and Advertising’s 
best friend in Washington, spoke 
gecifically of the effort in ad- 
wrtising the American way of 


“General statements are not 
@nvincing and largely wasted,” 
te cautioned, “but there are 
many facts about business which 
we, or could be, very convinc- 


“Advertisers should not only 
display the products and serv- 
of American business to 
the people, they should tell 
dearly and honestly how these 
moducts are designed, produced 
ad distributed. They should 
plain the contributions of sci- 
fice, the skills of industrial 
en, contributions of man- 
yerial ability and the need for 
money to keep business going.” 
Advertising, he pounded, “can 
tke advantage of the average 
man’s absorbing curiosity to ex- 
in the fascinating processes 
Lf our advanced business civili- 
ion.” 


Another important approach, 
le suggested, is to convince the 
lions of employes of business 
t business is on their side. 
ve all, he said, a sale must 
te made to the millions of em- 
loyes of American business. 
‘Advertising License’ 
Taking up his gavel as chair- 
Nan of the AAAA, Fairfax M. 
Cone (Foote, Cone & Belding) 
_— sharply to the agencymen 
ut “advertising license.” 
“We can qnly stop this abuse 
truth and good taste by stop- 
ng it completely,” he declared. 
st of all, by stopping it com- 
ely ourselves. And second, 
hollering bloody murder 
m we see the truth—or just 
food taste, abused by someone 
When we ignore infrac- 


tions 
them. 

George J. Reeves, vicepresi- 
dent of J. Walter Thompson Co., 
Chicago, gave a documented 
(with lantern slides) indictment 
of “badvertising.” (Part of the 
text of his talk will be found 
on page 8). He cited many ex- 
amples currently appearing in 
newspapers to back up — 
ments for greater partici on 
in the AA Plan to as ad- 
herence to fundamental princi- 
ples. 

Only about half of the agen- 
cies, he related, have been par- 
ticipating in the Interchange, a 
system set up a few years ago 
to review copy. 

Already 98% Clean 

Continuation of the plan, he 

, is the subject of debate, 
some believing it weak because 
AAAA has no authority to issue 
cease-and-desist orders or im- 
pose penalties; some claiming 
obiectionable advertising is the 
responsibility of media and ad- 
vertisers; others feeling there 
should be commendation for 
good advertising rather than 
condemnation of bad advertis- 


ing. 

“Others,” said Mr. Reeves, 
“feel that there’s no point in 
trying to clean up an industry 
that’s already about 98% clean.” 

ere are numerous cases on 
record, he disclosed, where 

i ave changed a cam- 
paign after having learned 
through the Interchange that 
the ads were considered objec- 
tionable or offensive to public 
taste by other members. 

How good ads—“ads with a 
longtime pull”—bolster business 
was related by J. L. Watkins, 
vicepresident of H. B. Hum- 
phrey Co., Boston, (See part of 
text of his talk on page 9). 

“In a thousand advertising of- 
fices,” he declared, “copy men, 
layout men, researchers, vice- 
presidents, field reporters, ad- 
vertising managers, assistant ad- 
vertising managers, are —, 
gling to produce ads that will 
sell goods honestly—ads that 
will also leave a good, honest, 
clean feeling in the buyer’s 
mind. The kind of selling that 
does a little more than sell mer- 
chandise. 

“Think it over. How many of 
your ads will be among them?” 
It's Not a Cure-All 

James H. S. Ellis. president of 
Kudner Agency, Inc., pleaded 
that advertising is not a cure-all 
—“Let’s be sure,” he advocated, 
“that any job we give to adver- 
tising is a job which advertising 
can do.” 

It can do wonders, he said, in 
reducing distribution costs by 
creating millions of t 


we in effect, condone 





you need personal selling.” 

That theme carried over into 
the ANA sessions, with several 
speakers at the open meetings 
harping on the need for integra- 
tion of advertising and sales- 
manship, inspired at the man- 
agement level. In this same 
connection, ANA speakers drove 
home the point that there is too 
much “fogginess” in copy. 

“We talk plain English but 
we are apt to write fog and 
jargon,” warned Robert Gun- 
ning, who has guided many 
Seengngennan to simpler writ- 
ng. 

The “gobbledy-gook” of sur- 
vey and research reports in the 


advertising field were assailed y 


by Dr. Frank T. Hypps, market- 
ing expert. 


Agency Pay Questioned 

Out of the ANA meeting also 
came a revival of the question 
about agencv commissions. 
James J. Nance, president of 
Hotpoint, Inc., asserted there 
are sound reasons for the 15% 
system. “but the compensation 
method often proves unsound 
because it places emphasis on 
svending first and results in the 
form of profits to the advertiser 
second.” 

“At the working level,” he 
went on, “agency people can too 
easily suggest or condone 
courses which they may not ap- 
prove, but which accomplish the 
immediate purpose of dispersing 
a budget, either to pander to 
management whims or to keep 
agency production costs low.” 

Mr. Nance said he had no pro- 
posals for a remedy “except to 
suggest eternal vigilance for this 
Achilles heel of advertising.” 

At the AAAA convention, 
John P. Cunningham of Cun- 
ningham & Walsh, heading the 
special committee on agency 
personnel, remarked that the 
“toughest” job of all in prepar- 
ing training booklets has been 
the one dealing with the Agency 
Commission structure. It has 
been written and rewritten and 
is making its second run of the 
Operations Committee gantlet, 
he reported. 

Ad-Income Ratio Debated 

Advertising’s responsibility in 
an expanding market was the 
topic for Retiring Chairman 
Clarence B. Goshorn’s talk to 
AAAA. He raised these ques- 
tions: “Are we faced with a 
continually decreasing ratio of 
advertising to national income? 
Is a 200 billion dollar economy 
so different in character from a 
1 billion dollar economy that 
all the old patterns are obso- 
lete?” 

The reasonable thing to as- 
sume, he replied, is that adver- 
tising will be as important to 
the expanding economy as it has 
been to the expanding economy 
of the past. 

“It has been,” he said, “an 





>» 
but there “still are times when 
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y where efficient distri- 
bution has gone hand in hand 





AAAA Elects Cone 
As Chairman 


Wuire SutpHur Sprincs, W. 
Va., — Fairfax M. Cone, chair- 
man of the Board of Foote, 
Cone & Belding, 

Chicago, was 
elected chair- 
man of the 
Board of Direc- 
tors of the 
American Asso- 
ciation of Ad- 
vertising Agen- 
cies here this 


week. 

Election of of- 
ficers and di- 
rectors was 
conducted by 
the agency as- 
sociation at its 32nd annual 
meeting at the Greenbrier. 

Frederic R. Gamble was re- 
engaged as president for two 

ears. 

Louis N. Brockway, executive 
vicepresident of Young & Rubi- 
cam, Inc., New York, was elec- 
ted vicechairman. 


Cone 





with efficient production, and ef- 
ficient advertising has been 
growingly inseparable from effi- 
cient distribution. . . . If income 
and savings increase more rap- 
idly than productive power, we 
should make and advertise more 
and better things to permit peo- 
ple to turn inflating dollars into 
current comfort and lasting hap- 
Piness. If prices are too high, 
we should promote competing 
bargains to pull them down. 
That’s the way it has always 
worked before.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Nance was 
cautioning ANA that the present 
ratio of annual expenditures for 
advertising to national income— 
2% as against 4% in the 1920s— 
“does not, as many people seem 
to think, argue for larger ad- 
vertising expenditures.” 

National income, he reminded, 
has much more than doubled 
so that in dollar terms advertis- 
ing expenditures aggregate con- 
siderably more than in the 20s. 

Must Cut Distribution Costs 

“The unvarnished truth,” he 
advised, “is that American busi- 
ness still needs to cut the costs 
of distribution to help offset the 
rise in taxes, ‘wages, and what 
might be termed the social costs 
that business is called upon to 
bear. 

“Progress is being made in 
the factory in the form of high- 
er output per man hour, 
have been cut 50% in the last 
20 years. Distribution costs are 
practically.unchanged over that 
period. Some progress has been 
made in advertising, but more 
is needed. The room for prog- 
ress in other functions of selling 
is even greater. 

“As I see it, all of the func- 
tions which move goods from 
the end of the assembly line 
into the hands of the ultimate 
consumer, including market re- 
search, sales training, sales plan- 
ning, and field selling, are a 
single function of ness. 
Some place within this group- 
ing of specialized functions ad- 
vertising fits.” 
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_ “Wat constitutes bad taste 
in advertising?” Bad taste is 
admittedly an elusive quality, 
difficult to define. Standards of 
taste vary with people, with 
groups ,and with the times. 

Samuel Johnson spoke of 
“the wild vicissitudes of taste,” 
and your old friend Aristo- 
phanes is reputed to have said: 
“Happy is the man possessing 

The superior holy blessing 
Of a judgment and a taste 

Accurate, refined and chaste.” 

I doubt if any two of us, or 
any group here today, could get 
together and agree on a sat- 
isfactory definition of good 
taste. And yet, on the other 
hand, I feel certain that most 
of us could agree readily that 
certain current advertising 
practices constitute bad taste. 

I submit that there is an es- 
sential difference in taste be- 
tween these two headlines ad- 
vertising a product for the re- 
lief of stomach misery: 

1. Cooks fine dinner—throws 

it to dog. 

2. Lady’s stomach was like a 

gas factory—meals turned to 

gas. 

I could give you dozens of 
examples in the relief medicine 
classification, but I'll let you 
off with just one on a cure for 
skin irritations clipped from a 
recent issue of a large daily — 

“I was nearly nuts with wild 
fiery itch” 

Now, let’s take the wife and 
kiddies to the movies tonight. 
Movies are a pleasant, whole- 
some American recreation. Here 
are a few we have to choose 
from, according to the ads: 

Nameless, Shameless Woman 
Trained in an art as old as time. 
She served a mob of terror and 
violence whose one mission is 
to destroy! Trading her love . . 
yielding her kisses that invite 
disaster, ae . . then — 


Brother! Let’s look at some 
others. 
One passionate New Orleans 
Night that —* into mur- 
r! 


Not for Junior ... 

Raging Island . . . Raging 
Passions — Bergman Under 
the inspired directon of 
Rossellini 

So we had been reading in 
the papers. 

What she did to her sister 
no woman could ever forgive! 

Shall we just stay home, dear, 
J watch Hopalong Cassidy on 


The foregoing are just a few 
examples of Badvertising from 
the medicine, movies, and books 
classifications . . . picked more 
or less at random. I could gu 
on for hours showing you ads 
in other classifications. During 
the existence of the 4-A’s In- 
terchange, complaints have been 
received from members on more 
than 600 individual advertise- 


ments. 
The reasons advertisements 
are considered objectionable 


are easily classified. The first, 
by an overwhelming margin, is 
over-emphasis on the sex 
angle. None of us will deny 
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AAAA—‘Badvertising’ Is Condemned 


Bill of Particulars Filed Against 
Current Copy That’s in Poor Taste 


By George C. Reeves 
Vicepresident, J. Walter Thompson Co., Chicago 





(Part of a talk March 31 be- 
fore the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.) 





that sex is one of the great mo- 
tivating forces, in a class with 
thirst, hunger and the desire to 
break 80. 

But in advertising, cur reli- 
ance on it as a basic appeal 
has raised it to a point of im- 
portance exceeding even that 
of the Reader’s Digest and Ar- 
thur Godfrey. We seize on it 
—in an ad for heavy machinery 
as inevitably as we do in an ad 
for perfume. And in doing so, 
we're bound to admit, we take 
our cue from the majority of 
the country’s leading and most 
successful editors of magazines 
and newspapers, many of whom 
censor advertising much more 
critically than they censor their 
own editorial content, particu- 
larly illustrations. 

The “clinch” picture and the 
scantily clad form of tne divine 
female constitute advertising’s 
most reliable stock-in-trade, re- 
gardless of whether the treat- 


ment is appropriate and revel- 
ant to the problem at hand. 

a typical example of ir- 
relevancy I have here a trade 
ad on a table with a top that 
tilts, apparently a very useful 
article. But does the advertiser 
tell that to the retailer, his 
prospective buyer? Of course 
not. At the top of the ad, he 
has the inescapable doll in the 
French bathing suit and the 
-headline reads, “Built for busi- 
ness with pleasure!” 

Another popular reason for 
criticizing advertising is the 
unsubstantiated claim. Let me 
give you a typical example to 
illustrate the technique: 

The claim (in displayed sub- 
head ) 


Twice as effective as any oth- 
er anti-histamine offered for 
public sale! 

The proof (in body copy) 

And this is the facts The 
anti-histamine in — is actually 
twice as effective as any other 
drug offered for public sale. 

That’s the proof, and that’s all 
the proof there is. 

Trickery in typography may 
or may not be bad taste, but it 


is another form in advertising 
which lends support to the 
of insincerity. You 
course 

. setting the favorable point 
about your product in 48 pt 


type, the qualifying, and les f 


favorable statement in 12 pt 
type. 

You will recall that in 194 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States made some pointed re 
marks about misleading adver 
tising in a decision “7 aa 
Mr. Justice Black. He 
“Advertisements as a _ whole 
may be completely misleading 
although every sentence is lit 
erally true. This may be be 
cause things are omitted that 
should be said, or because ad- 
vertisements are composed or 
purposefully printed in such a 
way as to mislead.” The court 
went on to say that advertising 
must be written for the prob 
able effect it produces on or 
dinary and trusting minds, a 
well as for those intellectually 
oo of penetrating analy- 
sis.” 


Well — that’s a brief outline 
of the main characteristics of 
Badvertising. And even though 
I have been concentrating here 
on our faults and minor mis- 
demeanors, don’t lose sight of 
the fact that, after all, this kind 
of advertising represents an a 
small per cent of the total. It’s 
like a little dirt in the corners 
of an otherwise clean room. 





Ad Director’s Role Described to ANA 


Hor Sprincs, Va.— Philip 
Liebmann, president of Lieb- 
mann Breweries, Inc., told mem- 
bers of the Association of Na- 
ational Advertisers, meeting 
here this week, that the adver- 
tising director has four basic 
functions. 

“The first—and in many ways 
the most important—role of an 
advertising director,” he said, 
“is to ascertain the advertising 
needs of his company: to under- 
stand the products, the services 
and public relations activities 
which must be carried out in 
order to achieve the goals set 
by top management of the com- 


pany. 

“The second function of the 
advertising director is to pre- 
sent properly to top manage- 
ment the role that advertising 
plays and must play in the 
company’s problems. He must 
be able to interpret to manage- 


ment the nee and responsi- 
bilities of the advertising de- 
partment. 


“The third function of the ad- 
vertising director is to sell the 
role which his department plays 
to the entire organization of the 
company. This means not only 
convincing the sales force of 
the importance of advertising 
as a tool, but, from the point 
of view of good public rela- 
tions, the entire advertising 
program should be sold to all 
employes.” 

Most important of all, he con- 


tinued, the director has to know 
where to turn for the best pos- 
sible guidance. 

“I believe,” he said, “that not 
only the specific copy, not only 
the specific slogans and head- 
lines, but the whole of the ad- 
vertising approach should be to 
sell by direction and indirec- 
tion, by word and picture, the 
very special advantages which 
this company may have in the 
merchandising of its product.” 

Thus, he explained, if quality 
is the thing to be sold, all ad- 
vertising must bear this impres- 
sion; if economy is the main 
point, then this factor must be 
stressed. 

Conversely, Mr. Liebmann 
said, a “bad” advertising direc- 
tor is one “who has not grown 
up and matured with his pro- 
fession.” 

In many respects, too, adver- 
tising itself has not come of 
age, he added. 

“In a great many companies,” 
Mr. Liebmann stated, “instead 
of being a full partner, adver- 
tising is considered an expen- 
sive and perhaps unnecessary 
luxury. Nothing could be 
further from the truth.” 

Managements taking this at- 
titude, he said, often end up 
on the losing side. 

It is essential, he went on, not 
only to have good company ad- 
vertising and the good-will of 
the retail trade toward the sales 
organization, but also to sell the 
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ideas and plans and product to 
the sales organization so that it 
will be enthusiastic and able to 
take full advantage of all the 
work that has been done. 

“In other words,” he said, 
“good management and a good 
sales force and a good advertis- 
ing program can create fair 
success, but a really sensational 
success can only be achieved 
if these things can be tied to 
gether through proper indoctri- 
nation. 

“As a last obligation, I be 
lieve the advertising director 
should have a very clear view 
of the social philosophy of ad- 
vertising. He must be very 
conscious of the necessity to 
convince both the stockholders 
and the directors of his com- 


pany. 

Advertising, he emphasized, is 
not something you spend money 
on because you have no’ 
else to do with it, nor is 
something you can_ dispense 
with as soon as_ things & 
tough. Both points are ridic 
ulous, he said. 

Mr. Liebmann stressed that 
all concerned should be told 
about the need of keepin a 
sane advertising budget, “but 
our most important obligation 
is to the consumer. He should 
be told in every way possible 
how socially beneficial adver 
tising can be to him.” 

For one thing, according to 

(Continued on page 9) 
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My OFFICE is 12 stories up— 
which is a long way up in Bos- 
ton. I could see the red light 
on the Custom House tower 
flashing in the night. I could 
look down on Huntington Ave- 


* nue and watch the slow crawl 


of late traffic moving westward 
to the suburbs. Across the roof- 
tops, the red and yellow foam 
ef electric signs, played on. 
One sign, in particular, held 
my attention... 

On and off it went—smoothly, 
brilliantly, effortlessly it told 
{ts story PRICELESS 


did a swell job when he wrote 
that. Here it is nearly 30 years 
after that three AM morning 
hour in 1921 or 2 when, from a 
clutter of scribbled headlines on 
yellow copy sheets, envelope 
backs, etc., Ray Rubicam took 
a phrase or two from three dif- 
ferent headline ideas and came 

with one of the all-time great 
pieces of advertising. 

Right Out of a Pen 

Many a business started in a 
kitchen or a barn—or a Wall 
Street bank — got its economic 
plasma via some copywriter’s 


pen. 

Sure, there was the perfectly 
fabulous story of Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale overwhelming the 
field owned for so many years, 
lock, stock and barrel, by Cli- 
quot Club, the superb copy 
written by George Cecil of N. 
W. Ayer & Son, copy the like 
of which there’s all too little 
of these days. Let me give you 
a sample: 

“For years and years, visitors 
to Canada have come back with 
tales of a wonderful ginger ale. 
They described its exquisite 
flavor — they told of drinking 
it in the House of Parliament in 
Ottawa, in the residence of the 
Governor-General, and in the 
Royal Canadian Yacht Club... 

“A truly wonderful flavor! 
The minute you break the gold- 
en seal of the beautiful bottle 
and ge a bit of ‘Canada Dry’ 
slowly down the side of the 
thin-edged glass, as a i 


Economic Plasma: Ad with Long Pull 


How Copy Writers’ Inspirations 
Have Helped to Build Business 


By J. L. Watkins 


Vicepresident, H. B. Humphrey Co., Boston 





(Part of a talk March 31 be- 
fore the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.) 


until you try ‘Canada Dry’ 
you have no idea how good 
ginger ale ought to be. It is so 
different from the ordinary gin- 
ger ale that it might almost be 
called by another name.” 

If that copy hasn't got any- 
thing else, it’s got the irresist- 





able persuasion of sincerity. 
It’s hard-selling copy. 
ere was J. K. Frazer's 


“Spotless Town” for Sapolio — 
J. K. Frazer, the graduate elec- 
trical engineer who at 24 wrote 
some of advertising’s most suc- 
cessful verses, to wit — 

This is the maid of fair renown 
Who scrubs the floors of Spot- 
less Town— 

To find a speck a she is 


throug! 
Would take a pair of specs or 
two 


And her employment isn’t slow 
For she employs SAPOLIO. 

And in the verse department, 
‘do any of you remember 
“Phoebe Snow” and Lackawan- 
na’s Road of Anthracite? Well, 
they were written by Ernest 
Elmo Calkins and the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad still gets thous- 
ands of requests for those tidy 
little masterpieces that sold the 
idea of sootless railroad travel 
in those soft-ceal days before 
John L. Lewis. 


Like aeroplanes, my favorite 
trains 
*ertop the lofty mountain 
chains 
There’s cool delight, at such a 
height 


Upon the Road of Anthracite! 
And Jim Young’s Odorono ad 
“Within the Curve of a Wo- 
man’s Arm”? It was written 
way back in 1919, and in that 
day such a “frank discussion of 
ibject too often avoided” 





seur would pour a glass of fine 
old wine, you will know that 
here, at last, is real ginger ale. 

“Hold it to the light. See 
how clear it is! How it gleams 
and sparkles! The life and vi- 
tality of it! The pale, dry cham- 
pagne color. 

“And then — taste it! Here 
is a revelation in ginger ale 
quality — a delicate, alluring 
‘dry’ flavor that intrigues your 
taste — a flavor unlike that of 
Gny other ginger ale you have 
ever tasted! 

“For ‘Canada Dry’ is made 
from a formula known to only 
three men! This formula took 
fifteen years to perfect — it is 
handed down from father to son 
~it is one of the most carefully 
guarded commercial secrets in 


e world! 
“Truly it has been said that 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


a 
caused more than 200 subscrib- 
ers to the fastidious LHJ to 
cancel their subscriptions—and 
several women who learned 
that Jim Young had written the 
ad, refused to speak to him 
again, saying that the ad was 
“an insult to women.” Yet Odo- 
rono sales skyrocketed and a 
new era in extremely legitimate 
advertising frankness resulted. 
the whole world smelled 
considerably better. 

And N Jordan’s thrilling 
“Somewhere West of Laramie.” 
Will you ever forget that one, 
about the steer-roping gir’s who 
loved the cross of the wild and 
the tame? How the Jordan 
PLAYBOY was built for her— 
whose spirit “rides, lean and 
rangy, into the red horizon of a 
Wyoming twilight!” 

And Lillian Eichler’s single 
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piece of copy that sold a half 
a million dollars worth of the 
Book of Etiquette. It’s title 

Again, she ordered chicken sal- 
ad.” Surely, you remember the 
poor, misguided little girl who 
when squired to dinner at a 
little French restaurant by the 
sophisticated lad from the sales 
department had to order chick- 
en salad because she couldn’t 
read French? 

Who did more to change the 
conventionally solemn pattern 
of department store advertising 
than Margaret Fishback at 
Macy’s? After a brief appren- 
ticeship in Macy’s copy depart- 
ment, Margaret confounded the 
management by inserting flip- 
pant rhymes, comic cartoons and 
even wisecracks in her copy. 
She even insulted the merchan- 
dise. Once she rummaged 
around in the Kitchen Utensils 
Department and discovered a 
metal cake tester two feet long 
—she decided that this was a 
ridiculous length and wrote an 

with the headline, “This 
cake tester will come in handy 
the next time you bake a cake 
two feet high.” 

Of course, the management 
shuddered, but orders for the 
ridiculous tester came avalanch- 
ing in. There were 2,200 mail 
orders—1,700 telephone orders, 
and a total of 19,000 sales. 
Macy’s actually lost money on 
the deal because they had to 
have the merchandise specially 
made up. 

They were glad to lose the 
money because they had learned 
a very valuable lesson—that a 
touch of humor can sell more 
goods than any amount of pom- 
pous high pressure talk. 

Need for Good Example 

The story of Carl Spier’s 
Hamilton Watch perennial “To 
Peggy — for marrying me in 
the first place,” is a human in- 
terest jewel and is without 
doubt the reason that this ad- 
vertisement has been repeated, 
with only changes in art, for 
nine consecutive years, so far. 

And, of course, there is one 
ad that, although it only ap- 
pane once — 35 years ago — 

undreds of people write in for 
copy of it every year — Theo- 
dore McManus’s amazing “Pen- 
_ of Leadership” for Cadil- 
ac 


We don’t have to worship the 
old because it’s old, any more 
than we have to accept the 
new because it’s new. 

What I am here trying to 
prove is that people — those 
who teach, study, buy, sell and 
create advertising — seem to 
like this anthology idea—seem 
to find it useful—find it puts 
advertising’s best foot forward. 
And it seems to me there’s al- 
ways need for that. 


You can’t get away from it— 
the power of good example— 
- desire to see how others do 
it, 


Superlative performance is 
always inspiring, and advertis- 
ing fairly glistens with it. Let’s 
- Ly out and make something 
of it. 

For example, when I asked 
Carl Spier to tell me the story 
behind his famous Hamilton 
Watch advertisement, “To Peg- 
gy—for marrying me in the 
first place,” he said that he al- 
ways tried to write a piece of 
copy to one person at a time. 
In this case, he went on, I 
wrote it to my wife — not to 
the millions of readers of a 
magazine, but to one person— 
my wife. 

How about that? Advertise- 
ments are read by but one per- 
son at a time — and they in- 
fluence, or fail to influence, one 
person at a time. 

Copy today must have facts 
behind it, consumer facts, ser- 
vice facts, competitive facts, 
price facts — ah yes — fac 
but look out—don’t let these 
facts fool you. 

If you could make great ads 
out of facts alone, we wouldn’t 
be here today. For a fact is 
but the fertilizer of imagination. 
Some guy has still got to sit 
down after the conference 
smoke has cleared away and 
face those facts — alone. 

And make something out of 
them like “You Press the But- 
ton—We do the Rest” — “No 
Cigarette Hangover” “Fred 
Gamble has switched to Cal- 
vert” — “She’s Lovely, She’s 
Engaged, She uses Pond’s” — 
“Which Twin has the Toni?” 


Liebmann at ANA 


continued from page 8 








the speaker, advertising pre- 
serves freedom of choice. 

“Only because we have cre- 
ated a demand for a large num- 
ber of different products and 
different brands will dealers 
carry all these products, and 
the consumer may vote each 
day at the ballot box for that 
product he prefers. 

“This makes for another spe- 
cial protection of the consumer. 
For any company that spends 
the large amount of money over 
the years that is spent in ad- 
vertising of well-known brands 
would not take the chance of 
throwing away this expenditure 
by tampering with the quality 
of the product. . . . Thus adver- 
tising acts in a very important 
way as a strict quality control. 

“There is a third benefit to 
the consumer. The advertising 
cost per unit of almost any 
type of product is actually in- 
finitesimal. If the advertis- 
ing were eliminated, the saving 
would be fictitious because low- 
er volume and higher distribu- 
tion costs could immediately in- 
crease and not decrease the 
price the consumer is asked to 
pay.” 
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With NLRB 


WiasHINcTOoN — International 
Typographical Union has noti- 
fied the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board it is ready to post 
notices of compliance with the 
Board’s Oct. , 1949 mandate 
to stop violating the Taft-Hart- 
ley Law. 

Henry Kaiser, counsel for 
ITU, submitted a draft of his 
——— to NLRB this week 
n the hope that Circuit Court 
proceedings may be avoided. 
The Board’s enforcement sec- 
tion is holding the case in abey- 
ance pending word from the 
Board members whether the 
proffer is satisfactory and fully 
meets the terms of the order. 

There already has been sub- 
stantive compliance with the 
NLRB mandate, Mr. Kaiser said 
and, in his opinion, all that re- 
mains is the “formalization” by 
posting notices, notifying mem- 
bers, and giving assurance to 
the Board that its directions are 
being followed and will con- 
tinue to be obeyed. 

“If for any unfathomable rea- 
son the Board should decide 
that this is not full compliance, 
the only alternative is to meet 
the issues in the court proceed- 
ings,” Mr. Kaiser said. How- 
ever, he insisted, this is not an 
alternative proposal which of- 
fers compliance in return for 
abandoning the threatened liti- 


gation. 

“It is,” he said, “what we 
called in the Army S.OP. 
(Standard Operating Proce- 
dure). A case of this kind 


never is closed, but the Board 
always is anxious to bring about 
compliance. If that can be ac- 
complished without the neces- 
sity of going into court, the 
objective is accomplished and 
so much the better. If at any 
future time, the Board might 
feel that a respondent is not 
in full compliance, it can al- 
ways go into court. No case 
is permanently closed. 

The office of the NLRB Gen- 
eral Counsel explained the le- 
gal situation in the Kaiser offer 
to be this: If the case proceeds 
to Circuit Court, confirmation 
of a violation of the order may 
be the basis of immediate con- 
tempt of court proceedings; if 
the NLRB accepts the union 
offer as complete compliance, 
any future violation must be 
proven in a new court action 
before the penal provisions of a 
contempt citation may be in- 
voked. 


‘Biq 6’ Turns Down 
Publishers’ Proposal 

Members of New York Typo- 
graphical Union No. 6 (ITU) 
voted, 925 to 13, to reject a 
contract proposal from _ the 
Publishers Association of New 
York City. 

After the meeting March 26, 
Union President Francis Barrett 
said the proposal “offered no 
substantial improvement” over 
the contract which expired six 
months ago. The union has 
asked a $3.50 weekly “package,” 
containing a pay boost, em- 
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ITU Offers to Comply 


Mandate 


ployer contributions to a pen- 
sion fund, and welfare benefits. 

Although commercial printers 
granted the pension arrange- 
ment a few months ago, the 
publishers have declined to 
make any such proposal. 
Neither have they offered any 
increase in wages. 

The publishers’ proposal in- 
cluded a provision under which 
printers’ vacation credits are 
made cumulative if they move 
from one job to another. Other- 
wise it would grant greater au- 
thority to foremen and require 
that apprentice candidates must 
have a high school education 
or its equivalent. 


Vancouver Crisis 
Ends; 13c Increase 
Vancouver, B. C.—Printers at 
the plant of the Sun and News- 
Herald have accepted a 13-cent 
hourly pay increase, thereby 
ending a contract dispute which 
has been in progress seven 


months. 
Members of the Vancouver 
Typographical Union (AFL- 


TLC) Local 226. about 180 men 
in the two plants, had previous- 
lv applied to Labor Relations 
Board to take a strike vote. 

Terms of the new offer will 
pay a basic journeyman rate of 
$1.80 an hour with $1.90 for 
night work. The one-year 
agreement, retroactive to Oct. 
1, 1949, provides for 10 days’ 
annual vacation after one year 
and 15 days after 15 years’ 
service, and five paid statutory 
holidays. 

The union was asking a 16- 
cent increase and a majority 
conciliation board award had 
recommended a 10-cent hourly 
boost. 

ITU printers in the Daily 
Province also will receive the 
13-cent hourly increase. They 
returned to work recently after 
a 42-month strike. 


Marietta Times Struck, 
Misses One Day's Edition 

Marretta, O.—AII union print- 
ers employed by the Marietta 
Daily Times, only newspaper in 
the citv, failed to report for 
work Monday morning, March 
27. An hour later, a representa- 
tive of International Typo- 
graphical Union, who had been 
here several days, telephoned 
the newspaper that the union 
had voted a strike and was 
ready to meet with the publish- 
ers at any time. 

The Times failed to publish 
on Monday but came out with 
a 12-page edition on Tuesday 
and one of 16 pages on Wednes- 
day, the mechanical work being 
done by a few open-shop print- 
ers and employes of the news 
and advertising departments. 

The sole issue that brought on 
the strike, the management said, 
was the refusal of the publish- 
ers, Frank B. McKinney and 
Will P. McKinney, to grant a 
demand of the union that it be 
given jurisdiction over teletype 
printer perforating machines. 





Peterson 


Piper 


Indianapolis Times 
Makes 2 Promotions 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. — Appoint- 
ment of Larry Piper as Sunday 
editor and Victor H. Peterson 
as city editor of the Indianavo- 
lis Times is announced by Wal- 
ter Leckrone, editor. 

Mr. Piper, a member of the 
Times staff since 1945, first 
=“ as state editor and for 
the last two years as assistant 
city editor. A graduate of the 
University of Kansas, he former- 
ly served on the Ottawa (Kan.) 
Herald, Topeka (Kan.) State 
Journal and as Sunday editor of 


the Hutchinson (Kan.) News- 
Herald. 
Mr. Peterson, a member of 


the Times staff eight years, 
holds degrees from Beloit Col- 
lege and the University of Chi- 
cago, an A. from the latter, 
and has taught in the journal- 
ism school of Butler University. 
His father, H. T. Peterson, an 
advertising executive, recently 
celebrated his 50th anniversary 
with Rockford Consolidated 
Newspapers, Inc. . 
s 


Times Negotiations 
Take Hopeful Turn 


The management of the New 
York Times has accepted a pro- 
posal of the Times Unit of the 
Newspaper Guild of New York 
that the question of wages—a 
general increase, minimum 
wages and duration of contract 
—be submitted to arbitration 
and that in the meantime agree- 
ment be worked out on other 
items for a new contract. 

The Times at first offered to 
submit a whole contract to ar- 
bitration, but the Guild pro- 
posed that wages alone be ar- 
bitrated. 

The management wants a new 
contract to become effective 
when an arbitrator hands down 
his decision, but the Guild 
wants the other concessions 
granted, including a 35-hour 
week to take effect immediately. 
The Times Unit met as Eprror & 
PUBLISHER went to press. It con- 
sidered whether to accept the 
Times offer or to take a strike 
vote as previously threatened. 

s 


Roy Neil Williams 
Joins Lupton Agency 
Roy Neil Williams, formerly 
with Armour and Co., Chicago, 
has joined John Mather Lup- 
ton Co., Inc., as account exec- 
utive. 
Mr. Williams was in radio 
writing and free-lance news- 
paper work, and for two years 
served as Editor of the Hoosier 
Newspaper Syndicate, Indian- 
apolis. 
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Czechs Chase 
Another Writer 
Out of Prague 


The Czechoslovak  govern- 
ment ordered on March 29 the 
expulsion of the last American 
correspondent of the Associa- 

Press remaining in that 
country. 

It refused to renew the press 
credentials of Nathan Polowetz- 
ky, which expired March 31. 
Mr. Polowetzky, 28, a native of 
New Jersey, has been the lone 
American AP correspondent at 
Prague since the chief of the 
bureau, Richard Kasischke, was 
expelled last January. He was 
given until April 8 to leave the 
country. 

“Unobjective reporting,” as 
usual, was given as the excuse 
for expulsion. 

lowever, Bedrich Runge, 
deputy. press chief of the For 
eign Ministry, announced on 
March 30 the extension to June 
30 of the press credentials of 
Dana Adams Schmidt, New 
York Times _ correspondent; 
Robert Bigio, lone correspond- 
ent there for Reuters News 
Agency, and the representative 
of Agence France Presse, semi- 
official French news agency. 

John R. Higgins, United Press 
correspondent, is to be in- 
formed later whether his cre 
dentials have been revoked or 
extended. 


Associated Press Protests 

FranK J. STARZEL, general 
manager of the _ Associated 
Press, sent the following tele- 
gram to Vaclav Kopecky, Czech 
Minister of Information: 

“The Information Ministry's 
refusal to continue the accredi- 
tation of the Associated Press’ 
lone American staff representa- 
tive is a shocking affront to an 
organization which has been the 
foremost accurate and objective 
reporter of news in your coun- 
try and the rest of the world. 
Your government has not sub- 
stantiated a single instance of 
inaccurate or distorted report- 
ing by Polowetzky or his prede- 
cessor. In an interview with 
Polowetzky, the deputy press 
chief cited one dispatch but was 
unable to refute the facts there- 
in accurately stated. 

“We respectfully ask that the 
Ministry document its charges 
of ‘unobjective reporting 
against Polowetzky, who is a 
fully qualified and reliable jour- 
nalist with extensive experi 
ence. We feel confident your 
government recognizes the ¢s- 
sential justice of this request. 

“Peremptory expulsion of 
Polowetzky would leave the 
Associated Press without an 
American representative either 
to report news externally oF 
to supervise a Prague operation 
which includes delivery of the 
Associated Press’ worldwide 
news to Ceteka (Czech press 
agency). Therefore urgently 
request your assistance in 4 
proval visa for William Oatis, 
who applied February 27 at 
your London embassy. Also 
request Polowetzky expulsion 
be stayed until Oatis can ar- 
rive ague.” 
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Cuicaco—A series of six ar- 
ticles on the hydrogen bomb, 
based on atomic scientists’ own 
description and exploration, was 
released to newspapers last 
week through the wire services. 

The articles were prepared 
under the direction of Gideon 
Seymour, Minneapolis ( Minn.) 
Star and Tribune editor and 
chairman of the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors’ 
— on Atomic Informa- 

ion. 

Obtained from Scientists 

Information for the articles 
was obtained from the March 
issue of the Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists, published by 
the Educational Foundation for 
Nuclear Science, Inc., and 
edited by Dr. Eugene Rabino- 

i Leading U. S. atomic 
scientists discussed many phases 
of the H-bomb in the issue 
which was made available in 
advance to the press, working 
in cooperation with the ASNE 
committee. 

Mr. Seymour told E&P tha’ 
when he was advised by O. M. 
Forkert, publication director of 
the Bulletin, that H-bomb infor- 
mation could be presented to 
the American people in a com- 
prehensive manner, he polled 
his ASNE atomic information 
committee. Members of the 
committee favored such dissemi- 
nation, which, in turn, was ap- 
proved by the ASNE board of 
directors. 

Victor Cohn, Star and Trib- 
une science writer, was as- 
signed by Mr. Seymour to pre- 
pare the articles for news- 
paper release. The series has 
been widely published. 

Expresses Some Doubt 

While newspapers seemed to 
generally welcome that kind of 
roundup, written in popular 
language, according to Mr. Sey- 
mour, there is some doubt in 
his mind that ASNE should en- 
gage in future dissemination of 
such information. 

“I am not sure that it is the 
sort of thing that ASNE should 
be doing,” Mr. Seymour said. 
He added, however, that he felt 
the ASNE atomic information 
committee can be of future serv- 
ice in “alerting” the press to 
additional stories which may 
become available. 

The Bulletin, in cooperation 
with the Social Science staff of 
the College of the University 
of Chicago, will publish in April 
a 96-page monograph on “The 
International Control of Atomic 
Energy.” is special 
\ m titled: “Minutes to 
Midnight,” with the introduc- 
tion and commenta written 
by Dr. Rabinowitch, editor of 
the Bulletin. 

“The purpose of ‘Minutes to 
Midnight’ is to acquaint people 
with the actual course of the 
negotiations, with the large 
areas of agreement already 
reached, and with the true char- 
acter of the disagreements 
which have _ obstructed this 
search for sanity,” states an an- 
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H-Bomb Story Released 
To Press Through ASNE 


nouncement concerning’ the 
April issue of the Bulletin, 
scheduled for release about 
April 20. 


In the March Bulletin, deal- 
ing with the H-bomb, an edi- 
torial entitled: “Secrets Will 
Out,” calls attention to a chap- 
ter published in the issue from 
a book written in 1946 by Prof. 
Hans rring, Austrian physi- 
cist, describing the principle of 
the thermonuclear bomb and 
giving estimates of the energy 
which could be released in such 
a = The editorial points 
out: 

“It was left to the naive and 
monumental indiscretion of Sen- 
ator Johnson, and to obvious 
journalists such as the Alsop 


leaks of official information to 


brothers, to precipitate a public 
discussion of what ce 

ome known as the ‘hydrogen 
bomb,’ in the American press. 

“Apparently the only people 
who take secrecy in atomic mat- 
ters seriously in this country 
are the much-abused scientists, 
who, according to Senator John- 
son, cannot resist the ‘yen’ to 
tell everybody all they know 
about the atom. 

“As soon as a subject gets 
out of the hands of the scien- 
tists (and of the equally 
maligned Atomic Energy Com- 
mission) onto the desks of high 
military or civilian authorities, 
or Congressional committees, 
‘top secrets’ begin not to leak, 
but to pour out in torrents... .” 

The editorial asserts there is 
little doubt that the Adminis- 
tration “is disconcerted” by the 

ublicity given the hydrogen 

omb, but it declares public de- 
bate must not be squelched at 
the present time. 





Eisenhower to Talk 
At Luncheon of AP 


Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
president of Columbia Univer- 
sity and former supreme com- 
mander of the Allied forces in 
Europe, will deliver an address 
at the annual luncheon of the 
Associated Press April 24 at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

Robert McLean, president of 
the Associated Press and pub- 
lisher of the Philadelphia ( Pa.) 
Evening Bulletin, will preside. 

Three items of business sched- 
uled for morning and after- 
noon business sessions are: 1— 
Election of six directors; 2— 
Election of 12 associate mem- 
ber papers to regu'ar member- 
ship; 3—General discussion of 
questions brought up by mem- 
bers in the meeting. 

The 1,100 members expected 
to attend will be asked to vote 
on the following 12 associate 
members who will be up for 
regular memberships: Middle- 
town (N. Y.) Times Herald, 
South Gate (Calif.) Press-Trib- 
une, Daily and Sunday Compass 
(New York City), Farmington 
(N. Mex.) Daily Times, Lake 
Charles (La.) Southwest Citi- 
zen, Hazard (Ky.) Herald, Sitka 
(Alaska) Sentinel, College Sta- 
tion (Tex.) Battalion, Lehigh- 
ton (Pa.) News Record, Athens 
(Tex.) Review, Brookfield 
(Mo.) Daily News and Kerrville 
(Tex.) Times. 

A program for the afternoon 
session is being arranged by the 
Associated Press Managing Edi- 
tors Association under the di- 
rection of Lee Hills, managing 
editor of the Miami (Fla.) 
Herald, and president of the as- 
sociation. Other speakers will 
include Malcolm Bingay, edi- 
torial director of the Detroit 
(Mich.) Free Press; L. R. 
Blanchard, general executive 
editor of the Gannett News- 
papers; James S. Pope, manag- 
ing editor of the Louisville 
(Ry.) Courier-Journal, and Wil 
liam P. Steven, assistant execu- 
tive editor of the Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune. 
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The group will present high- 
lights of the association’s ac- 
tivities, including expansion of 
membership cooperation and 
special studies of Associated 
Press news, picture and feature 
services. 

Directors of the AP whose 
terms expire at this meeting are 

r. McLean, Paul Patterson, 
Baltimore (Md.) Sun; E. H. 
Butler, Buffalo (N. Y.) News; 
George F. Booth, Worcester 
(Mass.) Telegram, and Norman 
Chandler, Los Angeles (Calif.) 
Times, from cities over 50,000, 
and Josh L. Horne, Rocky 
Mount (N. C.) Telegram, from 
cities less than 50,000. 

Mr. Patterson, Mr. Butler, Mr. 
Booth and Mr. Horne have re- 
quested that they not be re- 
nominated because they felt this 
action conformed to the spirit 
of the By-Laws’ provision limit- 
ing directors to three consecu- 
tive terms. Each of.the direc- 
tors who withdrew would have 
been eligible to one additional 
term, according to Harold Fitz- 
gerald, Pontiac (Mich.) Press, 
chairman of the AP Nominat- 
ing Committee. 

The nominating committee 
has placed in nomination for 
the five places open for cities 
over 50,000 the following 10 
members: Mr. McLean, Mr. 
Chandler, Robert B. Choate, 
Boston (Mass.) Herald; James 
M. Cox, Jr., Dayton (O.) D@ily 
News; Paul Miller, Rochester 
(N. Y.) Democrat & Chronicle; 
Edward E. Lindsay, Decatur 
(Ill.) Herald; Buell Hudson, 
Woonsocket (R. I.) Call & Eve- 
ning Reporter; James M. North, 
Jr., Fort Worth (Tex.) Star 
Telegram; W. H. -Cowles, Spo- 
kane (Wash.) Spokesman - Re- 
view, and Philio D. Adler, 
Davenport (Ia.) Times. 

Nominated for one director 
for cities of less than 50,000 
were Harry F. Byrd, Jr., Win- 
chester (Va.) Star, and Dolph 
Simons, Lawrence (Kan.) Jour- 
nal-World. 


General Foods 
Used More Ads, 
Got More Sales 


In a nutshell, the 1949 An- 
nual Report of General Foods 
— tells this story of adver- 

ing: 

“Though television made great 
strides in its development as an 
advertising medium in 1949, we 
continued to md most of our 
advertising dollars in-magazines, 
— and on the radio. 

“We invested more money in 
advertising last year than in 
1948. The additional invest- 
ment was necessary in order to 
produce higher sales and better 
earnings.” 

Net sales were $474,600,000, 
or 2.5% more than in 1948... 
the 16th consecutive year in 
which net sales surpassed those 
of any previous year. 

The increase in sales 
duced larger earnings in 1949 
than in 1948 .. . $27.4 million 
against $24.6 million... “the 
best in our history .. . equal 
to $4.77 a share after paying 
preferred dividends.” 

To meet the challenge of 
tougher competition, “we are 
planning stronger emphasis on 
sales—a harder hitting — 
of sales promotion and adver- 
tising to handle the bigger job. 

. . We expect a good year.” 


Gasoline Pep Talks 

Car owners who read news- 
papers will get some pep talks 
about gasoline this season. 

Forerunners of advertisin: 
campaigns ahead are those 0: 
Sinclair’s non-rust gas, Sohio’s 
X-tane (a premium fuel at stan- 
dard pace). and Shell’s “acti- 
vated” premium gas. 

Shell Oil Co.’s use of 500 
newspapers, coast to coast, sets 
something of a record for that 
firm. Advertising Manager D. 
C. Marschner said Shell is 
spending more money on gaso- 
line ads this year than ever 
before. Its new effort, handled 
by J. Walter Thompson Co., will 
be one of the biggest in the 
petroleum industry. 


Kaiser-Frazer Ads 

San FRANcCIsScO—Press repre- 
sentatives turned out by the 
hundreds March 28 to preview 
21 models of three 1951 Kaiser- 
Frazer cars, including the un- 
priced and unnamed low priced 


ine. 

National announcement ad- 
vertising will appear late in 
April, with regional newspaper 
advertising hereabouts April 4. 


Campaign Notes 
Daily newspapers and Sunday 
supplements—more than 200 in 
all—are on the schedule for 
Domino sugar ads, placed by 
Ted Bates & Co. for American 
Sugar Refining Co. 
White Rock Corp. is 
to 18 New York area dailies to 
romise spring water sales. 
arger and more frequent in- 
sertions than usual are planned. 
New York has a water dhortage, 
you know. 
Peck Advertising Agency, 
New York, will use newspapers 
for Melrose Whiskies and Gin. 
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Southland Mill Earns 


$11 Million in 10 Years 


SouTHLAND Paper Mutts, INc. 
Southern newspaper publishers’ 
first venture in financing a 
newsprint supply, has earned 
$11,183,847 in its first 10 years, 
with sales of $67,406,679. 

Only in its first year, 1940, did 
the mill at Lufkin, Tex. operate 
in the red, the loss amounting 
= $182,271, on net sales of $1,- 


1,685. 

In 1949, with its two news- 
print machines in full produc- 
tion, the company sold $14,959,- 
417 worth of products and had 
a earnings of $3,572,841, equal 

$8.10 on each of 441, 135 
pn of common 

As in the case of other news- 
print producers in the United 
States and Canada, the Lufkin 
firm suffered a sharp loss in 
business, due to the poor de- 
mand for dried ule 3 ie beard. 
during the first ha 
Kraft pulp and A. ae 
tion was cut more than 25% and 
wet-lap pulp orders were lost 
to foreign 
of the devaluation of Scandina- 
vian currency. 

126.980 Tons in 1949 

The mill’s two machines 
turned out 126,980 tons of news- 
print in the year. The mill con- 
sumed 204,186 cords of pulp- 
wood obtained from East Texas 
at an average cost of $13.78 per 
cord. In 1940, pulpwood cost 





$5.35. 

Sales prospects for 1950 are 
very bright, President E. L. 
Kurth informed stockholders in 
the ann report. But, he not- 
ed, supply and demand of news- 
oy in this country “seems to 

in closer balance than at any 
time since 1939.” 

In 20 months, Mr, Kurth re- 
ported, Southland has chopped 
down its Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. loan from $6,218,062 on 
April 3, 1948, to $2,450,000 at 
Nov. 30, 1949. The entire in- 
debtedness was refinanced 
December with Texas banks 
and at the close of 1949 the 
company “owed less money, than 
at any time in its history.” 

Southland is just short of be- 
ing a ee corporation. 
Its plant and equipment are 
valued at $18,232,360, and tim- 
berlands at close to $1 ,000,000. 

Employes Buy Stock 

Employes are being allowed 
to buy stock and 100 of them 
have purchased 8,901 shares for 
cash and 6,432 shares on time. 
The firm had a payroll of $2,- 
789,285 last year, with 813 em- 
ployes, excluding administra- 
tive. 

In its first year the firm had 
220 employes and a payroll of 

. The average pay has 
risen from $1,543 to a 

Only preferred dividends, 
amounting to $1,133,836, have 
been declared. Until the mort- 
gage note is id in full, no 
dividend may paid on com- 
mon stock. The book value of 
common shares has increased 
from $3.79 in 1946 to $30 in 
1949. 
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Mr. Kurth concluded his re- 
port: “We in the management 
are proud of Southland’s record 
and achievements.” 


Alaska Mill Halted, 


Awaits New Process 
BELLINGHAM, Wash. — Post- 
ponement of construction at 
Ketchikan, Alaska, is disclosed 
in the annual report of the 
cues Sound Pulp & Timber 





The decision _ defers bose em 
of a mill of p 

300 tons of dissolving pulp 
daily in conjunction with the 
50-year contract for develop- 
ment of timber in Tongass Na- 
tional Forest. Ketchikan Pulp 
& Paper Co. was successful bid- 
der in a U.S. Forest Service 
award made in August, 1948. 

Deferral of activities was due 
to a major change in pulp 
manufacturing, the Puget Sound 
report stated. The company re- 
ported 1949 net income of $1,- 
126,497, or $1.45 a share, com- 
pared with $5,513,626 or $7.09 
a share in 1948. Dividends were 
$1.50 a share. 

Puget Sound also announced 
near completion of a plant to 
produce a cleaner, higher color 
pulp than the unbleached sul- 
phate grade. Operations are ex- 
pected to a around April 1. 

President F. G. Stevenot re- 
po! rted on Ketchikan as follows: 

“We and our associate, Amer- 
ican Viscose Corp., have decid- 
ed to await further development 
in this innovation in the pulp 
making process before proceed- 
ing with construction opera- 
ions.” 


Consolidated Paper 
Earns $4.28 a Share 
Consolidated Paper Corp., 
Ltd. had net profit of $10,999,- 
613, or $4.28 a share, in 1949. 
This compares with $11,737,832 
and $4.57 a share in 1948, after 
allocation of $1,500,000 to in- 
ventory reserve. Sales income 
last year was $74,381,718, com- 
pared with $76,663,469 in 1948 
Other earnings reports: 
Port Huron Sulphite & Paper 
Co.—$1.49 a common share, 
with net income of $164,916; 
and net sales of $6,382,405. The 
1948 figures were: $2.20 a share, 
on sales of $6,898,701. Report 
covers year ending Jan. 31. 


British Columbia Pulp & 
Paper Co., Ltd.—$9.91 . Bo 
= net income of as 


mpared h $31.8 
325,992 992 net . 1948. 


Mill Unions to Demand 
10% Increase in Pay 

Orrawa — Delegates of the 
Quebec and rn Canada 
Council of Paper Mill Unions, 
Trades and Labor Congress, 
have decided to asked for wage 
increases amounting to 13 cents 
an hour over their base rate. 

The decision was made at the 
closing sessions of the Council’s 
10th annual convention, which 
was attended by delegates rep- 


ce 9 $3,- 





resenting union locals in the 
pulp and paper center of Que- 
bec and the Canadian maritime 
privinces. 

The present contract of the 
= and paper workers expires 

May 1. The increases call for a 
10% overall raise, with full res- 
toration of the workers’ 1946 
differentials, the latter amount- 
ing to three cents an _ hour. 
Base rate in the area is $1 an 
hour. 

Other d ds will i 

1. Equalization of rates in me- 
chanical trades to those of Abi- 
tibi mills. The difference is 
about three cents an hour. 

2. Three weeks’ vacation with 
pay after 15 years’ service, in- 
stead of after 20 years as at 
present. 

3. An additional three cents an 
hour for the 4 p.m. to 12 a.m. 
shift workers over the day shift, 
and five cents differential for 
= 12 a.m. to 8 am. shift. 

Two additional statutory 
holidane with pay. .Four are 
presently allowed in the region. 
The unions seek the six received 
by Ontario mill workers. 

5. Double time for working on 
statutory holidays. 

6. Plant improvements to re- 
duce excessive noise in the pa- 
per machine rooms. 


$16 Million Is Bid 
In Colorado Venture 


Wasuincton — Columbine De- 
velopment Co. of Colorado was 
high bidder March 29 for 4.565 
million cords of pulpwood in 
western Colorado national for- 
ests. The offer was $16,434,400. 

Assistant Forest Service Chief 
C. M. Granger took a $25,000 
check from the company and a 
contract was signed. 

Only other bidder, Cellulose 
Engineers, Inc., Seattle, dropped 
out at $3.05 a cord. Columbine 
went to $3.10 on its 29th bid. 
An additional 50 cents a cord 
goes to the Forest Service for 
reforestation. 

Under the terms, a $15,000,- 
000 paper mill, turning out 
newsprint, is to be erected by 
the successful bidder. Preston 
Walker, Columbine president, 
said construction may start next 
Spring on a plant with a pulp 
capacity of 200 tons daily. 

The plant will be located on 
the Colorado River between 
Rifle and Glenwood Springs and 
will employ about 700 persons. 

For newsprint consumers, it 
means a freight rate saving. One 
newspaper publisher, for in- 
stance, said he pays $16 a ton 
freight on his paper. If the pro- 
posed plant eg — he’d 
pay about $3 a t 

By June 30, 1951, Columbine 
must show that it has imme- 
diately available $10,000,000 for 
plant construction and other ex- 
penses before the final award is 
given. 


s 

Sports Stars Chosen 

Cuicaco—A poll was spon- 
sored here by the Chicago Her- 
ald-American to pick Chicago’s 
ova sue eK in sports. 

More th votes were 
received in three weeks, with 
no inducements offered to the 
readers, it was announced by 
Leo Fischer, sports editor. 


Toadies 
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Camden Photo 
Gets Top Prize 
In AP Contest 


Miami, Fla.—First prize for 
1949 in the Associated Press Na- 
tional Contest for Excellence in 
News Photography goes to Wil- 
liam F. Augustine, Philadelphia 
Inquirer photographer. 

The announcement was made 
by Lee Hills of the Miami Her- 
ald, president of the Associated 
Press Managing Editors’ Asso- 
ciation which conducts the con- 
test. It is limited to photos pro- 
duced by AP member newspa- 


pers. 

Mr. Augustine’s photo, “Killer 
Siege,” shows detectives at Cam- 
den, N. J., trying to get a shot 
at Howard B. Unruh, the crazed 
war veteran who killed 13 per- 
sons last Sept. 6. 

The winning picture received 
17 points out of a posible 30. 

Judges were Frank C. Allen 
of the New Orleans (La.) States, 
R. L. McGrath of the Seattle 
( Wash.) Times and E. J. Gerrity 
of the Scranton (Pa.) Times. 

With 10 points each, two en- 
tries tied for second place: 
“Tragedy in the Rain,” by Peter 
A. MacGregor, Detroit ( Mich.) 
News, and “Harry Just One of 
the Boys,” by Robert McCord. 
Little Rock Arkansas Democrat. 


McCombe for Life Wins 
Prize for Portfolio 

Cuicaco — Leonard McCombe 
of Life has been awarded the 
title of “News Photographer of 
the Year” in the seventh annual 
News Pictures of the Year com- 
petition, jointly sponsored by 
the Encyclopedia Brittanica 
Book of the Year and the Uni- 
versity of Missouri School of 
Journalism. 

Mr. McCombe won the top 
award on the basis of-a portfolio 
of 10 prints, representing a 
cross-section of his year’s work. 

special award was given to 
the Chicago Daily News for a 
series of pictures showing con- 
ditions on Chicago’s “Skid Row.” 

Honorable Mention for Port- 
folio went to Howard Sochurek, 
Life, and Arthur Sasse, Interna- 
tional News Photos. 

Other awards: 

Sequences: First, Joseph Mc- 
Keown, Iliustrated, London; 
honorable mention’ to Bert 
Hardy, Picture Post, London, 
and Phil Bath, Los Angeles 
Times. 

News: First, Warren Lee, 
ACME; _ second, Varner 
Gould, Kalamazoo Gazette; and 
third, Herb White, Associated 
Press. 

Feature: First, Leonard Mc 
Combe: second, Arthur Sasse; 
third, Esther Bubley, free-lance, 
New York. 

Sports: First, John Rammel, 
Decatur Herald-Review; second, 
Bob Long, Des Moines Register- 
Tribune; and third, Daniel M. 
Maher, Bangor Daily News. 

Color: First Prize (tie) 
Leonard McCombe, and W. 
old Davis, Louisville Courier- 
a honorable mention to 
W. T. G. Hiller, free-lance, Lon- 
don. 


to 
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New Reservoir in Free-lance 
Correspondents and Cameramen 


By John Hanrahan 


(Fourth in a series.) 

1600 PAGES a week — sepa- 
rate, unduplicated pages of text 
and pictures — this is the stint 
which the makers of the news- 
paper magazines have to meet 
52 times a year. It has come 
about, the publishers say, out 

of the growing public demand 
= *- = pi... lete newspaper. 

plete newspaper — 
ade Pry Snserpretetion, with 


service, entertainment, and a 
wholly rounded out program 
of week-end reading — is the 


beau ideal of the publisher to- 
day. It is also the new, but 
fully evident, want of the read- 
ing public. 

122 Newspapers 

Time was when the want was 
for the news — alone. That 
want has existed and has been 
increasingly filled, since 1690. 
In that year, in Boston, Mr. 
Benjamin Harris first published 
Publick Occurrences, the great 
grandaddy of all American 
newspapers. 

The want for the magazine 
was first met on February 13, 
1741, by Andrew Bradford with 
The American Magazine, or 
Monthly View of the Political 
State of the British Colonies. 
(He guilefully beat Benjamin 
Franklin to the punch on this, 
Mr. Franklin’s General Maga- 
zine not coming out until three 
days later. But Franklin had 

last word, as usual; for his 
paper was the lineal ancestor of 
the present-day Saturday Even- 
ing Post.) 

The want for a magazine with 
the newspaper was first filled 
in 1896 — with the Sunday 
American Magazine, the Popu- 
lar Periodical of the New York 
Journal. The want has been 
growing ever since and is now 
met by 122 newspapers. 

48 Have 2 Magazines 

48 of these papers have now 
discovered a want for 2 maga- 
zines — usually a locally edited 
paper and a_ nationally syndi- 
cated one. Here is the break- 
down of the status of the news- 
aper magazines: 

ewspapers carrying 

magazines 

(Includes 2 Saturday papers, 
distributing syndicated supple- 
ments. 

Includes also four 
omitted from original list ERP 
March 11. Harrisburg Patriot- 
News, Greenville (S.C.) News 
and Peoria Journal-Star carry 
Parade. The latter two began 
distribution March 5. Oakland 
(Calif.) Tribune starts Parade 
on April 2. 

ewspapers carrying one 

Magazine only 

(Of these, 47 are locally and 
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independently edited, 27 are 
= edited and syndicat- 


Newspapers carrying 2 or 
mor SE acs santas 
(Of these, 46 carry a combin- 
ation of the locally edited 
the nationally syndicated maga- 
zimes; 4 carry two nationally 
syndicated magazines and two 
of these also publish their own 
local e. 


None of these tabulations in- 
cludes comics, book sections, or 
amy other supplements. 

Within these groupings, the 
variations in the magazines are 
great; but there are two signi- 
firant trends. (All ———. 
men Tike to discover trends; 

is one reason why many of - a. 
like to edit magazines.) 

Significance of News 

The first is the growing want 
of fhe reading public to have a 
fuller examination of the signi- 
ficance of happenings — the 
special province of magazines; 
the second is the growing want 
to have the same magazine 
methods applied to their par- 
ticular interests right near 
home — the special province of 
the locally edited magazines. 

ese wants have brought 
into being an enormous reser- 
voir of new talent. In text and 
pictures alike, the editors have 
a great battery of new abilities 





Growing Talent Sources 
Aid Newspaper Magazines 


at their command. There is not 
a newspaper or magazine edi- 
tor in the country who has not 
far more and better talent to 
call upon than he could have 
commanded a scant generation 
ago. 

The cameramen, in particu- 
lar, show almost unbelievable 
progress — not alone in their 
craftsmanship, but their num- 
bers. Testimony to the popu- 
larity of their medium is Clare 
Barnes’ best-sellers, “White Col- 
lar Zoo” and “Home Sweet Zoo,” 
“The Baby,” and “The French- 
man.” Testimony to their mas- 
tery of their art may be viewed 
in Tom Maloney’s “U.S. Cam- 
era, 1950.” Stoppers and pin- 
ups make circulation. 


Improvement in Pictures 

But of equal significance is 
the widespread capabilities of 
the cameramen the _ country 
over. From Portland, Maine, to 
Portland, Oregon, the box-men 
are taking pictures which in 
composition, feeling, story 
sense and pure technical skill 
outmatch the shots of all but 
the very top men of not so long 
ago. In many instances, it is 
reported that the local picture 
men are giving the pick of 
their output to local editors. 

Editors and art and layout 
men, too, have developed a com- 
mand of the problems of both 
production and showmanship 
that is on a par with the excel- 
lence of their material. 

It is likely that comparatively 
few newspapermen are aware 
of the widespread and continu- 
ing exchanges of ideas and 


skilled knowledge that are pe- 
ing conducted among the edi- 
ors. 


One of the more eer ee 4 
gatherings was held at 
Brown Hotel in Louisville = 
Saturday and Sunday, Septem- 
ber 17 and 18, 1949. Seventeen 
editorial workers of 11 maga- 
zines of the Locally Edited 
Magazine Group were present. 
One meeting was held with ad- 
vertising personnel in attend- 
ance; other sessions discussed 
editorial problems only. Tech- 
nical discussions were held with 
representatives of ard 
Gravure orporation; and 
round-table give-and-take was 
carried on upon a number of 
topics submitted for the agenda 
before the meeting. 

EP. * of Teed, m4 


Here is a summ: of the 
views expressed on just one of 
42 subjects which came before 
the meeting: 

The agreement was general 
that magazines can and should 
use news stories, particularly 
when the mgazine has more 
time to dig deeper into the 
story than the daily can. James 
Pope of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal said the magazines can 
scoop the dailies in nine cases 
out of 10, besides being able to 
play pictures much better. Mr. 
Pope is of the opinion the 
magazines pee a their 
readers, and urged digging 
harder and deeper for more 





solid news coverage. Other 
opinions were: 
Houston — Use depends on 


how the dailies handled the 
story. 

NASHVILLE — Stories need 2 
a feature treatment for use in 
the magazine. 

NewarK — News leads on 
magazine stories have worked 
well. 

(Continued on page 62) 





Hoe page (right) and an inside page of the Nov. 15, 1893. issue of the ‘American Magazine’ started 


cdg York Journal on that date. 





Weekly. 


1950 





This was the first 


Sunday 





g t and later 


The two features, ‘Science’ and ‘The 400,’ were popular Sunday sup- 
plement themes for many years. These pictures show the condition of the well-worn volume at the 


New York Public Library. 
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Ship News Cooperative 
Covers the Waterfront 


Central Office Saves Members 
Money by Listing Ship Arrivals 


By Ray Erwin 


(Staff writer of Epiror & 
PUBLISHER and formerly (1945- 


—50) ship news reporter of the 


New York Sun and vicepresi- 
dent of the Ship News Report- 

rs’ Association of New York 
City). 


“FRANK ROBERTS! 

When that announcement - 
greeting booms over the tele- 
phone several times daily, New 
York City’s city editors and 

icture editors snap to attention. 

e smell of the sea seems 
invade city rooms with an ineff- 
able air of tiness. 
sense an impending story 
storm at sea or a shipboard in- 
terview with celebrities. 

editor’s nose for news 
quivers and he becomes all ears, 
to mix a metaphor, because 
when he hears the name of 
Frank Roberts barked with the 
volume and authority of a sea 
skipper’s command to his sec- 
ond mate he knows important 
and accurate news of the sea 
and ships is ready to flow over 
the wires. 

Frank Roberts is, and for an 
eventful quarter century has 

m, office manager of the 
Ship News Reporters’ Associa- 
tion of New York City, an in- 
dependent and successful co- 
operative agency maintained by 
dues-paying mewpapers, press 
and picture services and news- 
reel producers, to obtain and 
provide last-minute ship arrival 

departure schedules and 
news of shipping generally. 

Countless thousa’ of dollars 
and endless manhours of highly 
specialized labor are saved 

b or; izations 
central ship service, connected 
by Telautograph machine to the 
Custom House and in constant 
communication with a hundred 
steamship lines and agencies in 
order to watch and reco 
world shipping. 

Horne Is Skipper 

George Horne, ship news edi- 
tor of the New York Times, is 
president of the jiation and 
a longtime prime mover in its 
good works. Mr. Horne, an 
Enid, Okla., boy, is a graduate 
of the University of Oklahoma 
and received his master’s de- 
gree from Columbia University 
Graduate School of Journalism. 
He has been with the Times 24 


years. 

“The newspapers simply 
could not get this shipping in- 
formation individually,” said 
Mr. Horne. “There is no ques- 
tion that the association saves 
them thousands of dollars for 
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a nominal fee ($5 a week). The 
work has co-operative support. 

“I think that over a long per- 
iod of time, it has stood up 
well as one of the best beats 
for interesting and_ important 
stories,” continued Mr. Horne. 
“With the contraction of ‘one 
world’ there has come increased 
interest in international news. 
Lots of stories are developed 


toms, Immigration, Health, 
Maritime Commission, Coast 
Guard, City Department of 
Marine and Aviation and Port 
of New York Authoriy offi- 
cials — all work closely with 
the Ship News Reporters’ Asso- 
ciation, appreciating the power 
of - press to promote the 
port. 

During the interim when the 
eity is without a Barge Office 
¢so-called because officials and 
mewsmen went out to sailing 
vessels in barges in the early 
days) reporters, photograph- 
ers, newsreel and televsion men 
join the Customs, Immigration 
and Health officers at the Coast 


the great liners (the Queen 
Elizabeth is 12 decks high and 
four city blocks long) makes 
this impractical and th 
sonages are now ushered to a 
centrally-located public room 
for a joint interview and then 
to a nearby outside deck for 
photographs. 
“ Like Eager Beavers 
Working like eager beavers, 
the ship newsmen are able to 
talk to many famous voyagers 
in the hour or two the ship re- 


race down the gangplank as 
soon as the is berthed, 
Most steamship lines provide 
press rooms on their piers with 
adequate number of telephones 
for those reporters who do not 
return to their offices to write 
their own stories. 

Oddly enough, movie and 
theatrical people, who got a 
terrific play before the war, 
now are hardly noticed except 
for brief mention and the usual 
shivrail pics. 

Diplomats and military stra- 
tegists take the headlines with 
news of pacts, treaties, hot and 
cold wars and earth-shaking 
scientific developments. 

Members of the ship news 
corps therefore must eep 
abreast of global happenings 
and possess_ encyclo 
knowledge of current 
and happenings from Timbuc- 
too to Pakistan, from Ceylon 
to Bulgaria, in order tc intelli- 
gently interview the ocean voy- 
agers. Like diplomats, they are 
versed in European economics 
and politics. 

Requirements and rewards of 
ship work make it one of the 
top assignments on metropoli- 


©. tan dailies and one of the most 





James Edmund Duffy (left, standing) and George Horne: (seated) 





Frank Roberts, 





that are of aid to the ports, 
00. ”» 


The Times has six men on 
ships and shipping, largest such 
staff of any news-gathering 
agency, and the New York 
Herald Tribune has three, head- 
ed by Walter Hamshar, shipping 
editor. They are the only loca 
papers with shipping news 


pages. 

Headquarters offices of the 
association are at 45 Broadway, 
a Federal Government building 
housing the New York offices of 
the Maritime Commission and 
other agencies. The SNRA in 
past years has occupied quar- 
ters in the three Barge Offices 
at South Ferry, each demol- 
ished in turn, and Collector of 
Customs Harry M. rning has 
promised a suite for the organ- 
ization in the new Barge Office 
to be constructed to replace the 
one recently torn down to make 
way for the Manhattan-Brook- 
lyn Tunnel. 

Government agencies — Cus- 


g ship arri 


Guard's Pier 9, East River, near 
the Seamen’s Church Institute, 
for the ride down the bay on a 
Coast Guard cutter. 

Off the Quarantine Station at 
Rosebank, Staten Island, near 
the harbor entrance, the cutter 
py alongside a trans-Atlantic 

iner. Reporters scramble 
through a side port and seek 
out celebrities for interviews 
and photographs. 

Churchill and Bevin, Molotov 
and Vishinsky and Gromyko, 
King Michael and King Peter 
and the Maharajah of Baroda, 
Rita Hayworth and Lady Astor 
—and hundreds of persons of 
similar prominence since 
the war have submitted to in- 
quisitive and incisive grilling 
by the ship news reporters and 
have primped and posed for 
“just one more” for the pho- 
tographers. 

Formerly, the 
sought out prominent passeng- 
ers in their staterooms for in- 


reporters 


terrogation. Expanded size of 
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coveted and colorful posts in 
newspaperdom. ere is gla- 
mor and salt and satisfaction in 
daily going down to the sea 
in ships, say the veterans. 
Harbor Voyagers 
Present ship news corpsmen 


probably have voyaged a grand 
total of 1.000.000 nautical miles 
without leaving the harbor. 


Sometimes, the same reporters 
make two or three water trips 
from Battery to Quarantine to 
North River pier in one busy 
marine day. Such aquatic jour- 
neys average 20 ‘niles and as 
many as 400 are made in & 
single year. : 

Air travel admittedly has 
cut into ship news, but both 
new and reconditioned ships 
are entering the trans-Atlantic 
service and ship news again 
looms large on all New York 
newspap lendars. Arrival of 
th 4 displaced persons 
on these shores has provided 
hundreds of columns of touch- 
ing and readable human inter- 
est material. 

Present active members of 
the association are the New 
York Journal-American, New 
York Herald Tribune, New 
York Times, New York Daily 
News, New York Daily Mirror, 
Daily News Record (Fair- 
child). New York Post, Brook- 
lun Daily Eagle, New York 
World-Telegram and Sun, Asso- 

United 


at Press, 
Movietone News, Standard News 
(Continued on page 54) 
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CARTOONISTS PUT THE DOLLAR SIGN ON SOME OF THE DAY'S NEWS 








5TH OR 7TH RAISE? 


Justus, Minneapolis (Minn.) Star 








PENNY-PINCHING MACHINE 


Thomas, Associated Newspapers 





SUSPICIOUS CHARACTERS 


Roche, Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier-Express 





MacArthur's Press 
Relations Deplored 


“Dictator” MacArtuur of 
Japan blocks the press with the 
same obstacles encountered in 


covering Dictator Mussolini of Mi 


Italy, Dictator Franco of Spain 

and Dictator Tito of Yugoslavia, 

according to Allen Raymond, 

veteran foreign correspondent 

of the New York Herald Tri- 
ne. 

Mr. Raymond’s solution for 
ed continuous friction between 

aa and Supreme Allied 

uarers in Tokyo is to 
om highest military honors on 
the doughty general for his 
military exploits and “bring 
him home and turn him out to 
graze.” 

“Covering MacArthur is the 
same as covering Tito, Franco 
and Mussolini,” Mr. Raymond 
told the Overseas Press Club of 
America, March 29 in New 
York City. “You just hope for 
a breath of fresh air and when 
you get out you hope to tell all 
you can. 

“When I went out two years 
and four months ago to cover 
General MacArthur, I had 
served a few years trying to 
cover Mussolini and Franco and 
also had been around in the 
country of Tito, so I thought I 
was prepared,” he continued. 
“I found it was relatively easy 
to send copy about alien dic- 
tators but relatively difficult to 
discuss with good temper and 
Sane judgment one of your own. 

Uniformly Bad Relations 

“While he is one of the great- 
est warriors on the record and 
on the field of battle and has 
won the gratitude of = na- 
tion, his relations with the press 
uniformly have been ad,” 

ed Mr. Raymond, a former 

president of the Tokyo Corre- 
Spondents Club. 

With the late H. R. Knicker- 


bocker, Mr. Raymond arrived 
in Australia from Java at about 
the same time that General 
acArthur landed from Man- 
ila and soon afterwards inter- 
viewed the commander. 
“MacArthur said, ‘We will is- 
sue misleading communiques 
and we shall expect your co- 


operation,’” recalled the corre- 
spondent. on disturbed me and 
gave me use to be asked to 


Seliberately mislead ‘.-4-% al- 
though there seemed to be jus- 
tification for a little of that 
sort of thing in wartime.” 
Always At War 
“MacArthur was issuing mis- 
leading communiques during 
the war and he seems never to 
be at peace,” asserted Mr. Ray- 
mond with a broad grin. “He is 
always at war and as long as 
he is at war, he will issue mis- 
leading communiques.” 
The reporter faces a problem 
in meeting his obligations in 


.the present cold war, the speak- 


er pointed out. 

“How far should he co-oper- 
ate by accepting misleading 
communiques and ow far 
should he remember he is hired, 
basically, by a non-governmen- 
tal, capitalistic, | commercial 
press?” he asked. “MacArthur’s 
headquarters is a place never 
comfortable for reporters with- 
in memory,” he observed. 

Mr. Raymond related how he 
and other reporters were dis- 
couraged by Army authorities 
from winding scenes of civil in- 
surrection in southern Korea 
and were refused transport, ra- 
tions or blankets. 

“A general told us he would 
not be responsible for our lives 

‘we had only asked for K- 
rations and blankets,” laughed 
& correspondent. “President 

hee magnanimously said he 
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. would be responsible for our 
ves! 

“The question is of vital im- 
portance to the working press 
whether we are to take govern- 
ment handouts or get our own 
information,” he continued. “I, 
for one, hope the frictio -“ 
sure, fights and struggle 
tween a free press and govern- 
ment bureaucrats always will 
continue.” 

As Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers, the al 
pointed out, General M 
is not answerable even to the 
Department of Defense; his 
acts are not subject to revision 
by the United States Supreme 
Court; he can refuse Congres- 
sional requests to come home. 

“By and large, aside from 
his peenniel quarrels with the 
newspapers, seemingly caused 
by a certain Narcissus complex 
—he measures himself in the 
mirror of history as belonging 
to the ages — he seems be 
doing a pretty good job,” was 
the Raymond evaluation. “He 
rules like a monarch and is not 
subject to any review what- 
ever.” 

The American press, he com- 
plained, does not have reason- 
able access to public informa- 


tion and public documents. 
MacArthur’s subordinates, de- 
scribed as incompetents in 
many cases, retained out of the 


general's loyalty to his war as- 
sociates, were said to have in- 
structions to tell the press lit- 
tle or nothing. 
Beware of Dictators 

“I would beware of our own 
dictators who make the trains 
run on time,” warned the news- 
man. “It’s the part of the press 
not to quarrel too much with 
errogance of individual military 
martinets, but to fight restric- 
tions put on a free press. Abuse 
of security regulations often is 
used to cover up malfeasance 
government. 

“This is a common fight for 
information and we must carry 
it on even though we cause 


collision with ambassadors and 
gure and other a of 
a sort,” declared Ray- 


Daring a@ questi 


period, the — “was asked 
about ficulties en- 
countered. aM cArthur’s 
be- headquarters a “vast bureau- 


cracy” of civilian employes and 
ae inquired the number of civil- 
ians there. He was told it was 
not the policy to issue numbers 
and that the question fell under 
the head of security. The same 
answer was given on how 
American money is veins — 
Zz ait is none of your 

, is the attitude,” he ‘eal. 
" “Tell the press nothing’ is 
the device of censorship at the 
source of news.” 

The tactics of MacArthur 
underlings in writing to pub- 
lishers at home, complaining 
that their correspondents were 
“playing the _ of Commu- 
nism and ermining the oc- 
cupation,” were stopped after 
the reporters took a complaint 
to General MacArthur person- 
ally, it was disclosed. Mr. Ray- 
mond felt, however, that the 
general will not change his at- 
titude toward the press and that 
it will be a good thing for the 
nation when peace is made with 
Japan and MacArthur retires. 


Editor of Weekly 
Cited for Contempt 


Tusco.a, Ill. — Philip White, 
40, editor of the weekly Tuscola 
Journal, was charged with con- 
tempt of court March 27 for an 
editorial criticizing a court for 
ordering a war veteran to move 
his schoolhouse home. A mo- 
tion for a new trial in the case 
is pending. 

The information was filed by 
State’s Attorney Charles D. 
Dotson at the request of “Fudge 
Grover W. Watson. It tata 
that Mr. White tried to “influ- 
ence, coerce and intimidate’ 
the court in a front page edi- 
torial of March 23. 
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THE ADVERTISING SURVEY 





Dailies, Pfd. 


in Wall St. 


For Immediate Response : 


By Lawrence Farrant 


WITH AN EYE on good returns, 
Wall Street is climbing out from 
under tombstones on the adver- 
tising pages of newspapers. 

ay = we invest good hard 
cas! in newspaper ce, 
Henry E. Gelscmen ann, oettie 
relations head of the big broker- 
age house of Bache & Co., told 
Eprror & PUBLISHER, “the results 
— 3 to show in the books next 


To do this, Bache has dropped 
its once-in-a-while insertion of 
the firm’s name, timed to 
nothing at all except the visit 
of an ingratiating space sales- 
man. Instead, a budget substan- 
tially into six figures pounds 
a message home week after 
week in 40 morning dailies 
throughout the country. 

Current theme: “Are you a 
‘2 Percenter?’” aims at the 
vast untouched market for se- 
curities among the men and 
women earning $5,000 or more 
a year. At the bottom of this 
bracket, Mr. Gellermann says, 
are people who kept living ex- 
Penses fairly close to their _ 
war levels and are Stashing 
rest of their increased innemne 
under the mattress or in savings 
banks paying up to 2%. 

Credit to Newspapers 

The untraditional treatment 
has sent plenty of new business 
into Bache’s offices. And Mr. 
Gellermann, a former United 
Press financial writer in New 
York, gladly gives much of the 
credit to newspapers. 

“We've tried all media—ra- 
dio, magazines, car cards and 
billboards, and direct mail,” he 


says. “But now we're doing 
80% of our business with the 


dailies. They’re the only me- 
dium where ads get an imme- 
diate response.” 

Sign that he’s right: Many 
other brokerage Ouses are 
copying the Bache theme. Dur- 
ing the past year, Newburger 
& Co. advertised: “Want 4% 
or more on savings?” d 
T. C. Henderson & Co., of Des 


Moines, Ia., asked: “Would. you 
like 44% or more on your 
savings?” 


Big boy of them all—Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
—familiarly known as “We, The 
People,” because of its long list 
of partners and large number 
of branch offices — queried: 
“Where else can you get 4%, 
6%, 8%—even more—on your 
money?” 
Bringing in the Public 
On the Street, misty-eyed 
brokers, who happily remember 
the 1920s when The Market was 
the heartbeat of the Nation, 
now alternately praise or de- 
plore the public relations cam- 
paign ‘oe. about five years 
pees by Merrill Lynch, etc. 
Nowadays, the critics say, 
verybody is trying to gt into 
the Club—the New York Stock 


1§ 





Exchange, where a membership 
sold last week for $50,000. But 
the brokers like the daily vol- 
ume figures, recently around 
2,000,000 shares a day, which 
pas up commissions earned 

y securities houses. 

Merrill Lynch’s advertising 
has a lot to do with trading 
volume, accordi: to some ob- 
vers —— the Big . a 

e campaign, managed 
Jack Adams of Albert prank. 
Guenther Law, Inc., began as a 

multi-sided program to educate 
the public. Women were taught 
how to invest, in a series of lec- 
tures; actual life stories were 
told in ads about the savings 
plans of individual farmers and 
wage-earners. 

Mr. and Mrs. Average Joe 
were told to save part of their 
weekly take, put some aside for 
insurance and for cash reserves, 
and then to invest the rest— 
after investigation—where it 
would do the most good. 

About half a million dollars 
leaves the Merrill Lynch till 
each year to pay for the pro- 
gram. t hi of this winds 
up in newspape! 

But unlike Bache, which al- 
most always takes space on 
Sundays, Merrill Lynch copy 
hits the financial sections any 
day from Tuesday through Fri- 
day, with run-of-the-paper on 
Sundays. Both firms like pub- 
lications carrying full stock 
lists. 

Exchange Runs Ads, Too 

The Club itself, the New York 
Stock Exchange, also spends 
about $500,000 a year on adver- 
tising. But, because they have 
nothing to sell to the public, 
the Exchange concentrates on 
influencing attitudes toward 
Wall Street. Between $200,000 
and $300,000 pays for news- 
paper space each year to do 


is. 

“In the first 342 years after 
the end of the war,” Vicepresi- 
dent Eugene Lokey of the Ex- 
change says, “we stressed one 
theme: If you can afford to 
take the risks, to evaluate se- 
curities or have some compe- 
tent person advise you, then 
you can afford to get into the 
market.” 

Last year, the Exchange shift- 
ed its theme. New idea is to 
show desirability of owning in- 
come-producing stocks. 

“But we're still not inter- 
ested,” says Mr. Lokey, who 
once was a financial writer for 
the New York Times, the Her- 
ald Tribune, the old New York 
Herald, and the old Tribune, 

“in getting people into the mar- 
ket who would blame us if they 
got caught in a bust like 1929. % 

Not everyone on Wall Street 
thinks the Exchange is doing 
right by the dollars they spend 
on advertising. In some of the 
mahogany-panelled offices, dig- 
nified brokers, like out-of-office 





Farrant Covers 
Advertising News 


Lawrence Farrant has joined 
bon staff of Eprror & PUBLISHER, 
ializing in Advertising 
ews. Until recently he was 
a business writer and column- 
ist on the Providence (R. I.) 
Journal and Bulletin, and pre- 
viously had been on the staff of 
e New York Journal of Com- 
merce. He is a veteran of Navy 
service in the last war and 
holds degrees in law and jour- 
nalism, the latter from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri School of 
Journalism. 





politicians, say, “Let me do it, 
I can do it better.” They pro- 
pose to cut down on newspaper 
and other advertising—putting 
the money into providing text- 
books and funds to schools and 
colleges as the alternative. 
Right now, such thinking is in 
the minority. 

Exchange relations with 
newspapers, Mr. Lokey indi- 
cated, are passing through a 
delicate stage. Delays in the 
decision to close the market on 
summer Saturdays, and possi- 
bly to extend the closing hours 
to 3:30 p.m., are attributable in 
part to ‘afternoon deadlines of 

pers which run stock 
ists. The papers would have 
to delay the final market edi- 
tion if Shosings were at 3:30. 

Strictly Financial 

But not all financial adver- 
tising emanates from Wall 
Street. Today, according to 
Theodore E. Callis, advertising 
manager of the ‘Wall Street 
Journal, about 65% of financial 
advertising is strictly financial. 
The rest is business advertising: 
offers and inquiries about mer- 
chandise and industrial plant 
and equipment, and regional 
campaigns of Chambers of 
Commerce and Industrial Com- 
missions to attract new com- 
panies into their areas. Before 
the war, business advertising 
accounted for about 15%. 

Regional plugs, Mr. Callis 
says, ‘have increased  tre- 
mendously. Cities and _ states 
in the South and West offer in- 
ducements of all kinds: free- 
dom from local taxes, low water 
and power rates, modern plant 
and even some financing. 

This growing field of adver- 


tising was discussed during the 
week by Ri irdson Wood, an 
i t and former 





editor of Fortune magazine, at 
the March meeting of the New 
York Financial Advertisers. 
Mr. Wood cited the program 
sponsored by e Common- 
wealth Edison Companies of 
Chicago, which brought them 
many new industrial customers, 
as well as the regional boosting 


of Mississippi and the Tide- 
water area of North Carolina. 

“Metropolitan areas are 
stretching,” Mr. Wood said. 


“The counter periphery lies 
about 35 miles from the center 
—about as far as anyone will 
ride in to work every day. 
But the shopping periphery of 
these commuters is another 10 
or 15 miles farther out, in the 
areas where they buy things for 
daily living.” 
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Dairy Industry 
Adopts Program 
To Boost Sales 


Cuicaco—A proposed $5,500, 
000 advertising and merchandis- 
ing program to boost the con- 
sumption of dairy foods was 
approved here in principle at 
the annual meeting of 
American Dairy Association. 

Such a program was de- 
scribed as “setting a pattern 
for all agriculture” by adopting 
a platform for business action 
that will bring consumption in 
line with production. Trans- 
lated into terms of “better eat- 
ing,” this goal could be realized, 
according to Owen M. Richards, 
ADA general manager, by _ 
ting on the tables of American 
families every month an extra 
pint of milk, a quarter pound 
of butter, quarter-pound of 
cheese, one can of evaporated 
milk and a pint of ice cream. 

To finance such a program, it 
was voted to increase the pres- 
ent set-aside of one cent per 
pound of butter fat produced 
in June to a year-around basis. 
Dairy farmers will be asked to 
set aside %4-cent per pound of 
butter fat or its milk equiv- 
alent every month. 

It is estimated that about 
$2,000,000 will be raised during 
the first year. The $5,500,000 
goal could be attained, if all 
dairy farmers in 41 states, pro- 
ducing more than 90% of the 
nation’s milk supply, partici- 
pate. 


Awards to Press 

Cuicaco—Thirteen winners of 
American Dairy Association dis- 
tinguished service awards for 
1950 were announced here. 

Four newspapers and _ the 
American Weekly were_among 
those cited. Winners included: 

St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer 
Press and Dispatch— For out- 
standing presentation of econo 
mic facts showing the vitality 
to be gained from enlarged 
dairy activity in that newspa- 
per’s trade territory, plus out- 
standing food page oe 
of dairy products in home use. 
The award i oe D. Sted- 
man, farm 

Chicago (iL) "Tribune — For 
exceptionally well- edited food 

pages including pictorial pre- 
sentation in color and black and 
white, plus outstanding recipes 
developed by a_ department 
headed by Mary Meade. 

Washington (D. C.) Star—For 
outstanding cooperation in the 
presentation of many old a! 
new dairy dishes by a_ staff 
headed by Violet Faulkner, 
food editor. 

Dayton (O.) News—For_ ex- 
cellence of food pages edited 
by Betty A. Dietz. 

American Weekly—For out- 
standing food recipe content in 
the weekly field, exceptional 
articles on * nutrition, plus mer- 
chandising activity by this pub- 
lication’s Trade Extension Di- 
vision. Cited were Eleanor 
Merritt, food editor; G. B. Lal. 
science editor; Fred Dodge, na- 
tional director of trade exten- 
sion; and Dick Shapira, market 
research analyst. 
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City Manager 
Job Is Saved by 
Medford Daily 


MEpForD, Mass.—The Medford 
Daily Mercury won widespread 
reco; it led 


m suburb 
to prevent the ouster of City 
Manager James F. Shurtleff who 
had been in office only 30 days. 

me 

ove, ned 
to fire the 39-year-old head ‘of 
pe city Se. when the 
u e 
roy ip cudgel in 


The paper’s front page of 
March 15 was devoted entirely 
to the municipal crisis, except 
for the weather report. Other 
Papers rallied to the cause and 
many backed up the Mercury 


The Mercury’s call to block 
the move to throw the manager 
out of office had some 2,000 per- 


Sons jamming the high school 
auditorium the night March 
15 to protest. oe 


The next day, one councilman 
reversed his vote and the man- 
ager job was saved. 

Praise was showered on the 
paper from city officials behind 
the manager, the Chamber of 
Commerce, 
hundreds of rank and fil 


newspapers 
praised editorially the job. the 
Medford Mercury did. 

The coverage on the Medford 
story was directed by Editor 
and Publisher David Brickman, 
and News Editor William F. 
Mitten, with Phil Scheier, city 
hall; Roland Blodgett, city staff, 
and Joan Wheeler, city staff, also 
assigned. 

Publisher Brickman said: 

“We went out on a limb to 
fight this attempt by a political 
alliance to oust the city man- 


ager. We made some enemies 
among the politicians but we 
picked up a couple of thousand 


new friends among the people.” 
= 


Press Room on Train 
press room is pro- 
vided on the Toscanini Tour 
Special Train which leaves 
ew York City April 17 for a 
six-week trip of the NBC Sym- 
phony Orchestra to 20 cities. 





to the Freeman 

(S. D.) Courier, “the bride wore 

a white satin gown with sweet- 

heart neckline and long sleeves 

— ended in a joint over her 
ead.” 


Short alles 


a 
Evwentty anticipating an- 
other labor victory, the Port- 
land (Ore.) Oregonian, over a 
story concerning the ban on 
Seretse Khama and his white 
bride, carried a_ headline: 
“Stork Coming, Attlee Yields.” 

= 


CLASSIFIED in the Cedar Rap- 
ids (Ia.) Gazette: “For Sale, 
love seat, opens into bed.” 

s 


Tue St. Petersburg (Fla.) 
Evening Independent reports: 
“Oranges going to concentrat- 
ing plants have reached a sea- 
son high of $3.35 a box as mid- 
season supplies swindle.” 

e 


Marriace is just one cere- 
mony after another for one 
couple, according to this two- 
column headline in the Syra- 
cuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard: 
“Frederick Marshfields to Note 
37th Wedding Aboard Ship.” 

* 


New Service Begun 


By Schwartzman 

Frank Schwartzman has left 
Inter-Racial Press of America 
to form his own organization, 
the Frank Schwartzman Co., 
330 W. 42nd Street, New York. 

The new firm will represent 
foreign language papers in the 
United States and will service 
national advertisers. Mr. 
Schwartzman was a_ vicepresi- 
dent of Inter-Racial Press and 
had been associated with the 
late Nathan H. Seidman for 14 
years. 


Southam Named 


W. Watson Southam, execu- 
tive assistant in charge of me- 
chanical production of the 
Southam Co., Canada, has been 
appointed to the Mechanical 
Committee, American Newspa- 
per Publishers Association. He 
holds a degree in_ electrical 
engineering from McGill Uni- 
versity. 


SEEDS OF TREASON ® 


—the revealing story of the HISS-CHAMBERS affair! 
by Ralph de Toledano and Victor Lasky 


“ , .. brilliant . . 
d ive =< * @ 
multiplication table . . . 
—WILLIAM L. WHITE, Editor 
EMPORIA GAZETTE 


. exciting as a 
val as @ 


For rates to non-SPOTLI 


" . . . tles together all the loose 
ends of the HISS-CHAMBERS case 
i fast, hard le that makes it 


ina 

irresistible reading!" 
OHN CHAMBERLAIN 
LIFE Magazine 


FOR RELEASE APRIL 20 
In 14 Installments — Illustrated 
@ REGULAR SERVICE TO SPOTLITE SUBSCRIBERS 
TE subscribers, wire collect 








Postal Leader 
Sees Fishing 
Event Lottery 


The future of big league fish- 
ing tournaments, some of which 
y newspapers, 


are sponsored 

supemes bleak in the face of an 
Cr: by at least one 

high postal official in Washing- 

ton that they are lotteries and 

not tests of skill. 

The New York World-Tele- 
gram and Sun called off its fish- 
ing tournament, after seven suc- 
cessful years, to avoid the possi- 
bility of a lottery question aris- 
ing to threaten its mailing privi- 
lege. 

The postal official claimed the 
angler’s purchase of a fishing li- 
cense, necessary for fresh water 
fishing, one of the divisions of 
the World-Telegram and Sun’s 
contest, was a “consideration” 
and catching fish was pure luck 
—not skill. 

“While the regulations were 
not specific, we decided to play 
it on the safe side and gree the 
tournament,” said Cliffo: G. 
Bennet, special events editor of 
the newspaper. “Last year, we 
were prevented from running an 
entry coupon in the paper, and 





had to send them out by direct 
from Washington, it was felt the 

‘om n, it was 
be to drop the 


The New York contest had 
6,000 entries the first season 
seven years ago 
season. The fresh-water phase 
normally began April 10 and ex- 
tended to 15 and was fol- 
lowed by ests, 
Certificates, | for __ fishing 
equipment valued at $50, were 
awarded those who made the 
largest catches in each class. 
Post Office Department re; 
lations make “non - mailal 
newspapers or publications con- 
taining advertising of lotteries 
or schemes dependent in whole 
or in part upon lot or chance or 


containing lists of prizes 
awarded.” 
The postal official added: “It 


would an entirely different 
proposition if a contest such as 
a fishing contest was bi on 
skill alone.” 

“If there are no entry fees or 
other considerations for an en- 
try in a fishing contest,” he con- 
tinued, “the tourney likely 
would not be considered a lot 
tery scheme under the law. A 
special fishing license for the 
contest would be construed as a 
consideration.” 





“Markets are 


“People are local! 


“People require Localnews! 


“These 3 dimensions make 
the Localnews Daily the 





basic advertising medium” 


people! 
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"I guess she told him there were some big Space buyers 


in the audience!’’ 


2nd CHORUS: “The Cincinnati Enquirer has the largest circula- 


tion of any Cincinnati newspaper, daily as well as Sunday.” 


(Represented by Moloney, Regan and Schmitt, Inc.) 
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UniTING to maintain freedom 
of the press in the Western 
Hemisphere, 80 editors and pub- 
lishers of ‘United States news- 
papers, magazines, wire servi- 
ces and feature syndicates have 
— - gn an Inter-Amer- 

n ess Confere: i 
York, Oct. 8-12. apelin 

At a preliminary lunch 





Inter-American Press 
Confab in October 


Arizona Star, Tucson—William R. 
Mathews, editor and publisher. 
Associated Press—Frank J. Starzel, 
general manager. 
Arkansas Gazette, Little Rock—J. N. 


Heiskell, editor. 
Constitution—Clark 


Atlanta | (Ga.) 
Howell, publisher. 

Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise & Jour- 
nal—E. - C. vis, vicepresident and 





pone of > 
ommittee on March 23, Tom 
Wallace, editor emeritus, Louis- 
ville (Ky.) Times, served as 
temporary chairman. The fol- 
ae objectives were set 


Objections Are Stated 

_To join hands, on a profes- 
sional basis, to maintain. free- 
dom of the press where it now 
exists and to oppose press re- 
strictions where freedom is now 
jJeop: > 

To promote better economic 
and political relations and co- 
operation among the countries 
of the Americas; 

To maintain an office for the 
gathering and dissemination of 
confidential information among 
its members; 

.To promote traditions of the 
highest dignity, ethics and hon- 
esty; foster business and edi- 
torial interests of members and 
establish equitable copyright 
laws of reciprocal integrity; 

To dispel misunderstanding 
by publishers and editors of 
Latin America as to what kind 
of people we really are and 
vice versa; 

To foster the exchange and 
training of competent journal- 
ists, thus to gain in mutual un- 
derstanding; 

To study sources of basic 
supply of newsprint, paper and 
other essential materials to the 
end that press freedom will not 
be hampered artificial re- 
strictions or shortages; 

To cooperate with other inter- 
American organizations and vol- 
untar agencies working for 
Hemisphere friendship. 

First Here Since 1926 

The October meeting, the 
first in the U. S. since 1926, is 
expected to be attended by 
more than 300 editors and pub- 
lishers of the American repub- 
lics and Canada. 

The following members were 
appointed to serve as an Inter- 
im Steering Committee until 
the first full meeting of the 
Organizing Committee sched- 
uled for Monday, April 24, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel: Ar- 
thur K. Atkinson, Jr., John A. 
Brogan, Jr., Robert U. Brown, 
Orvil E. Dryfoos, Farris A. 
Flint, John Foster, Julio Gar- 

. Hall, Heis- 
kell, Col. Gilbert T. Hodges, 
Joseph L. Jones, Walter Kerr, 
John Kiem, Hal F. Lee, Robert 
D. Levitt, Hamilton Owens, 
Thomas Sears, Frank J. Starzel 
and Mr. Wallace. 

The Organizing Committee 
includes these members from 
35 States and Puerto Rico: 


20 


treasurer. 
Birmingh (Ala.) News & Age-Her- 
Organizing a Clarence B. Hanson, Jr., pub- 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle—Frank D. 
Schr nabloher. ve 
(N. Y.) Evening News—Ed- 
publisher. 


: azette—W. E. 
. president and publisher. 
Chester (Pa.) Times—Alfred G. Hill, 
editor and pa lisher. 
_ Chicago (Ill.) Daily News—John S. 
Knight, editor and publisher. 
Christian Science Monitor, Boston— 
Erwin D. Canham, editor. 
Cleveland (O.) Plain Dealer—Sterling 
- Graham, general manager. 

Columbia University Graduate School 
of Journalism—Carl W. Ackerman, dean. 
Coronet and Esquire, ew Yor! 
David Smart, publisher (represented by 
Arthur K. Atkinson, Jr., assistant to 

the_ publisher). 

‘ountry _Gentli 
Robert H. Reed, editor. 

Cowles Magazines, New York—Gard- 
ner Cowles, president. 

Sioux Falls (S. D.) Argus-Leader— 
Fred C. Christopherson, editor. 

Oklahoma City Oklahoman—E. 


Philadelnh;. 
P 





Gaylord, president and publisher. 
Royal Oak (Mich.) Tribune—Floyd J. 
Miller, publisher. 
lallas (Tex.) News—Ted Dealey, 
publisher. 





Greenville (Miss.) Delta Democrat- 
Times—Hodding Carter, editor and pub- 


isher. 

Denver (Colo.) Post—Palmer Hoyt, 

editor and publisher. 
etroit (Mich.) News—W. S. Gil- 
more, editor. ‘ 

Epitor & PusiisHer—James Wright 
Brown, president. 

ditors Press Service, New Y 
Joshua ‘owers, president (repre- 
sented by John Klem, vicepresident). 

Diario de Puerto, Rico, San Juan— 
Manuel Valencia, director. 

21 Mundo, San Juan—Angel Ramos, 
publisher. 

Federated Publications, Battle Creek, 
Mich.—A. L. Miller, president. 

Guy. Gannett Publishing Co., Port- 
land, Me.—Guy Gannett, president and 
publisher. 

Greenfield (Mass.) Recorder Gazette— 
Paul S. Walcott, publisher. 

Har (Conn.) Courant—John R. 
Reitemeyer, publisher. 

Promotion Enterprises, New 
York—Robert D. Levitt, director. 

House & Garden, New York—Albert 
Kornfeld, editor. 

International News Service—Seymour 
Berkson, general manager. 

Journal <* Commerce, New York — 
Joseph E. Ridder, president. 

Kansas City (io) Star — Roy Rob- 
erts, publisher. 

King Features Syndicate — John A. 
Brogan, Jr., vicepresident. 

Kinston (N.C.) Free Press — H. Galt 

er. 


a Prensa, New Mrs. John 
Scott Mabon, publisher (represented by 
Julio Garzon, editor. 
Life—Andrew Heiskell, publisher. 
Louisville (Ky.) Times — Tom Wal- 
lace, editor emeritus. 
Nashville (Tenn.) Banner — James 
. Stahlman, president. 
Wilmington (Del.) News-Journal Co. 
Henry T. Claus, president. 
Raleigh (N.C.) News and Observer— 
Jonathan Daniels, editor. 
New York Herald Tribune — White- 
law_ Reid, editor. 


ew. York Post — Mrs. Doroth; 
Schiff, publisher (represented by M. W. 
Hall, business manager.) 
aut York Hed = lanl Hays 
izberger, isher (represen’ 
Fa oh Sil Dayton, assistant to the 
Publisher.) . 
rican Newspa: 


North Ame: per 
John N. Wheeler, president. 


Alliance— 


Portland (Ore.) Journal — P. L. 
Jackson, publisher. 

‘an American Magazine, New York— 
Farris A, Flint, manager. 


(Pa.) Patriot and News— 
win F, Russell, publisher. 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer — Walter 

Annenberg, publisher. 
Pittsburgh crs.) Post-Gazette — Wil- 

liam Block, co-publisher. 7 
Providence (R.1.) Journal & Bulletin 

publisher. 


Harrisbur; 





ro 


—Sevellon Brown, editor and 
et 's Digest — DeWitt Wallace, 
editor <eepeesented by Barclay Acheson, 
director of international editions.) 

Victor F. Ridder, ork. 

St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press—Henry 
D. Bradley, publisher. 

St. Louis fo.) Globe-Democrat — 
E. Lansing Ray, chairman of the Board 
and_ publisher. 

San Antonio (Tex.) Express and 
News — Frank G. Huntress, president 
and_ publisher, : - 

San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle — 
Paul C. Smith, editor and general man- 


ager. ¥ 
w casunay Evening Post, Philadelphia 
—Ben ibbs, editor (represented by 
ay Edgar, assistant to diver) 
Scranton (Pa.) Times — E. J. Lyn: 
ette, editor and publisher, 

South Bend (Ind.) Tribune — FP. &. 
Miller, president and editor. : 

spe (Wash.) Spokesman-Review 
—W. H. Cowles, publisher. s 

New Bedford (Mass.) Standard-Times 
—Basil Brewer, president. 

Columbia (S.C.) State — J. M. Bla- 
lock, president and. ee 

Stauffer Publications, Topeka, Kan.— 
Oscar S. Stauffer, president. fs 

Baltimore (Md.) Sun — Hamilton 
Owens, editor-in-chief. 

This eek Magazine — William I. 
Nichols, editor. ss 

Washington (D.C.) Times-Herald — 
Mrs. Peter Miller, editor. : 

‘ew Orleans (La.) Times-Picayune— 
George W. Healy, Jr., managing editor. 

The Rotarian, icago — Leland D. 
Case, editor. 

zeae (O.) Blade — Paul Block, Jr., 
publisher. 

Trenton (N.J.) Times — Thomas L. 
‘erney, manager. 

United Press Associations — Joseph 
L. Jones, vicepresident and general for- 
eign manager. 

Woman’s Home Companion, New York 
—William A. H. Birnie, editor. 


Paper Begun by Exile 
Marks 50th Year 


Honotutu — The Chinese 
language newspaper, New Chi- 
na Daily Press with a circula- 
tion of about 7,000 in Hawaii, 
the mainland, Canada and 
Mexico, observed its 50th anni- 
versary on March 25. 

Started by a political exile to 
Honolulu from China, it was 
first printed three times a week 
with characters and a press 
sent from Japan. ; 

Founder Liong Chi-chao re- 
turned to China after a year 
and a half to serve briefly as 
premier when the Chinese re- 
public was formed in 1911. 

The paper became a daily in 
1941. Dai-Ming Lee, present 
editor in chief, spends much of 
his time in San Francisco at 
the headquarters of the Chinese 
World, a sister paper to the 
Daily Press. 


om 
New Daily Begins 
West Point, Ga.—The Valley 
Daily Times-News began publi- 
cation March 1, using newsprint 
from the Coosa River mill in 
Alabama. William G. Jones, Jr. 


is_general_manager_and editor 
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Press Freedom 
Heads Benton‘s 
Plan of Ideas 


WAsHINGTON — No. 1 point in 
Senator William Benton’s pro- 
posed Marshall Plan for men’s 
minds is freedom of the press. 

He has put it at the top of the 
list “because it is one of our 
permanent goals,” the new Sen- 
ator from Connecticut said as 
he introduced a resolution this 


week. 

“The immediate problem on 
press freedom,” he said, “is to 
rally the wavering nations, the 
peoples who are uncertain 
which direction they should 
take. The hard fact is that, even 
excluding the communist coun- 
tries, freedom of the press in 
the rest of the world is in 
worse shape today than it has 
nm at any time in this cen- 
tury.” 

More than half of the mem- 

ber states of the United Nations 
practice some form of censor- 
ship, Senator Benton declared, 
but he added that his experi- 
ence as chairman of the U. S. 
Delegation to the Geneva _con- 
ference on Freedom of the Press 
in 1948 had shown him it is 
possible to reverse the trend 
and to put the communists on 
the defensive “where they be- 
long.” 
Senator Benton, first head of 
the State Department’s informa- 
tion division, proposed “Mainte- 
nance, through the United Na- 
tions and through our own dip- 
lomacy, of a steady and steadily 
increasing presssure in behalf 
of worldwide freedom of infor- 
mation.” 

His other five. points were 
aimed at strengthening the 
Voice of America program, pro- 
viding educational exchange, 
promoting democratic education 
in occupied areas, acceleration 
of UNESCO, and convening of 
a conference of non-Communist 
nations to discuss common 
themes in information pro- 
gram. 


2 

Mailaway Sellout 

St. PEerTerspurc, Fla. — More 
than 72,000 extra copies of the 
Evening Independent’s Festival 
of States Edition were mailed 
away. It was “a complete sell- 
out,” the paper reported. 
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- $49,216,294.45* . . . that is how much 


an “eight 


tial. 


OF 


plants in Kingsport paid their em- 


ployes in 1949. 


A big payroll? yes, indeed, and that was only 
part of Kingsport people's huge industrial and 
commercial 1949 income. 


It proves Kingsport has a terrific buying poten- 


“Established 


CAN BUY A LOT 


GROCERIES 





Ball Brothers 

Tide 

Maxwell House 
e 


Duffs Mix 

Jolly Time Popcorn 
Welch Grape Juice 
Griffin Shoe Polish 
Fluffo 

Oxydol 


Vel 

Perk 

Trend 

Snowdrift 

Pet Milk 

Clorax 

White Lily Flour 





Colgate Tooth Paste 


vantage of this buying power by advertising 
in the Times-News. 


Sweetheart Soap 


Honor Brand Frozen 
Foods 


Kellogg Kasco 
Fleetwood Coffee 
National Oats 

Red Band Flour 
Fleecy White 

Gold Medal Macaroni 
Pen Jel 
Rinso 
Lifebuoy 
Kool Aid 
Good Luck Margarine 
Palmolive Soap 
Purex 
Super Suds 


These National Grocery Advertisers took ad- 
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Mr. National Advertiser, 


Is Your Name Here? 
If Not—Why Not? 








Blue Bonnet 

Post Toasties 

Cook Kill 

Pillsbury Hot Roll 
Flavor Rite Foods 
Pop Corn 

Perma Starch 

JFG Coffee 

Carey Salt 

Dixie Crystal Sugar 
Pepsi-Cola 

Mrs. Filberts Margarine 
Sweetose | 

Spick and Span 
Silver Dust 

Blue Goose Oranges 
Karo 

Lux 


To Reach 
Prosperous 
Industrial and 
Rural Markets 
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Boon, Says 


Ciem D. O’RourkKe, who be- 


i today is circulation 
manager of the Cleveland (O.) 
Press, covering a span of nearly 
50 years—the last 20 with the 

lieves home delivery 
has been the greatest boon to 
newspaper circulations, both to 
the subscriber and to the pub- 


er. 

Mr. O’Rourke, a past presi- 
dent of International Circula- 
on agers Association 
(1941), and an outstanding cir- 
culation executive with Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers, got to 
talking this week about some 
of the significant changes which 
have occurred in newspaper 
circulation management in the 





0 years. 
Coanfk d HD Circulat 
“The change of operation 


basis from that of single day’s 
street sales efforts to six or 
seven days a week through the 
home delivery system is one of 
the most significant,” he assert- 
i “This transformation came 
;so gradually that even up to 
j the present day there are still 
{some circulation managers who 
are spending more time trying 
jto get single copy sales be- 
; cause of a news story than they 
‘are to secure the order from 
;a subscriber who will read the 
: paper every day.” 
; Clem O’Rourke is not only 
:a confirmed H-D circulator, but 
‘a firm believer in circulation 
| making money for the publish- 
er. In turn, he would like to 
see more publishers (Scripps- 
;Howard chiefs not included) 
take a greater interest in their 
circulation operations. “There 
are still many who 
; afe too editorial- and advertis- 
{ ing-minded,” he said. “Such 
publishers do not give enough 
ethought to circulation stand- 
ards and methods of operation.” 
Clem is not the fire-eating type 
of circulation manager. He is 
a shrewd operator, however, 
and knows the value of secur- 
i the desirable kind of cir- 
culation that makes newspapers 
a joy to sell to advertisers. 
Cites Radio and TV 
“To my way of thinking,” he 
remarked, “the signing of one 
new home delivery subscriber 
is worth almost as much as the 
selling of 500 extra papers on 
any one day. Certainly it takes 
much less time and effort to se- 
cure a subscription order from 
one individual than it does to 
sell 500 additional copies.” 
Mr. O'Rourke, in a city where 
street sales are at a virtual 
‘minimum and cornermen are 
extinct, believes the “tranfor- 
mation” to home delivery is 
still not at its peak of efficiency, 
but that great strides have been 
— ye the past five years 


ection. 

He recalled that radio has 
definitely killed practically all 
:spot news story les has 
‘thus eliminated the so-called 
i Circulation managers 
‘should face that situation real- 
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O'Rourke 


istically, he contends, instead of 
endeavoring to overcome what 
they know has been lost. 
Similarly, he 
must definitely recognize the 
competition of television, even 
though as today they may not 
yet know how their business 
might eventually be affected. 
“Good thinking definitely 
tells us that we have a new 
competitor in the field and we 
will have to meet this new com- 
petition the best we know how. 
Surveys to date, however, in- 
dicate that television has not 
yet made any appreciable differ- 
ence in newspaper circulations.” 
Must Pay Its Way 


Acceptance of the fact that 
circulation departments must 
pay their own way, if they ex- 
pect their knowledge and ef- 
forts to be recognized by pub- 
lishers, was one of the guiding 
principles that led circulators 
to put circulation income on 
the profitable side of the ledger, 
he told E&P. 

“Most circulation managers 
were quick to see that readers 
put more value on their daily 
newspapers when they paid 
more for them,” he continued. 
“Consequently, we now have 
five-cent newspapers instead of 
one-cent papers, and from this 
revenue we are more able to 
better direct the efforts of 
higher typed individuals and 
carrier boys in our circulation 
personnel.” 

Mr. O’Rourke, as a long-time 
member of ICMA, and one who 
views circulation management 
as a profession, credits ICMA as 
having spearheaded many of the 
accomplishments attained by his 
fellow-circulators. 

Value of Group Meetings 

“The price increases and the 
benefits derived from them 
would not have been nearly so 
quickly picked up had it not 
been for these group meetings 
of circulation managers,” he 
stated. “Nor would the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations have 
been so readily accepted, if the 
circulation managers had not 
seen the benefits of its standard- 
ization of operation. When I 
mention the ICMA, I am not 
forgetful that sectional circula- 
tion managers associations have 
also contributed toward making 
these improvements possible, 
but sectional organizations 
started after the ICMA had 
shown them the benefits of 
group meetings.” 

The ABC, he pointed out; has 
done much to standardize cir- 
culation operation and to evalu- 
ate the kind of circulation the 
advertiser is willing to pay for, 
both in the general and retail 
fields. “As a natural tendency,” 
he added, “most circulation 
managers have followed this 
line of thought and are putting 
forth much more effort to se- 
cure the so-called desirable cir- 
culation.” 

Successful circulation man- 
agers today must keep con- 
stantly selling their editors on 


added, they ’ 



























































Clem D. O'Rourke 


a “desirable content” in their 
newspapers and their business 
managers on improved iistri- 
bution and business methods, 
said Mr. O’Rourke. 

“I believe that sales-producing 
efforts of newspaper content, 
particularly comics and fea- 
tures, on daily and Sunday cir- 
culation figures are much quick- 
er recognized by circulation 
managers than by publishers,” 
he asserted. 

“I think circulation managers, 
in turn, should spend more 
time in completely analyzing 
every condition surrounding 
any part of their operations, 
whether they be desirable or 
undesirable, before they defi- 
nitely go ahead with a new 
type of procedure. ey must 
also know the working and 
buying habits of the people and 
population trends in their own 
communities, and then must fit 
their distribution and selling 
efforts to meet such conditions. 

Ohioan Comes Home 

Clem is an Ohio boy who 
“came home.” He started his 
newspaper experience as a car- 
rier in Dayton at the age of 
six. He later worked in all de- 
partments of the old Dayton 
Herald, before becoming circu- 
lation manager. Subsequently 
he left Dayton to become coun- 
try road man for the old Chi- 
cago Inter-Ocean. Then he re- 
turned to Ohio as circulation 
and later, advertising manager 
of the Springfield Daily News. 

In 1914, he again joined the 
Dayton Journal and Herald as 
circulation manager for 10 
years. 


He left Dayton for a 
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short connection as circulation 
promotion manager of the St. 
Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, fol- 
lowed by a year and a half 
with the St. Louis Times. Then 
he entered the Scripps-Howard 
organization in 1926 as a cir 
culation manager of the In- 
dianapolis (Ind.) Times. He 
left the Times in December, 
1929, to b circulation 
manager of the Cleveland Press, 
where for 20 years he has been 
steadily building circulation and 
citizens of tomorrow. 

The Press has a carrier or- 
ganization of 4,200 boys. In- 
cluded among its ex-carriers is 
Louis B. Seltzer, editor. 

Those who respect Clem’s 
opinions about circulation might 
also e to know that he is 
a “fine guy,” as attested by his 
colleagues at the Press. ey 
had occasion to express their 
high regard for him last De 
cember on Clem’s 20th anni- 
versary with the paper. 

Louis Seltzer then made 
the comment: “For spontaneous 
affection and regard for a man, 
I haven’t seen anything to 
equal it. Clem is held in higher 
esteem by the guys in his de- 
partment, and elsewhere in the 
building, than any circulation 





director I happen to know.” 
= 
Ups and Downs 
TALLAHASSEE, Fla.—A_ head- 


line on an inside page of the 
Tallahassee Democrat for March 
23 told of the dollar’s ups and 
downs in value. The funny 
thing about it was: the page 
was upside down. 





Parking meters are, after all, 
little more than a nickel-charging 
hitching post. 
es ¢ ¢ @ 

Readers of the Russian newspa- 
per Red Star are being told that 
all Americans are poor, hungry 
and diseased and are doomed to 
lingering death. The Red Star 
evidently has got hold of some of 
our election campaign speeches. 
From The Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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Driving for more sales ?... 


shoot to /LORIOAS 8 BIG GRELWSE 


Have you taken a look at Florida 
lately — sales-wise, that is? 

You'll discover that its amazing 
population growth continues, and 
along with it, material increases in 
wages and salaries, manufacturing. 
payrolls, agricultural income, and other important 
economic indices. You'll discover that today Flor- 
ida is no longer: just a “seasonal buy”, but a rich, 
right-around-the-calendar market with a con- 
stantly growing sales potential. 

You'll find, too, that you can score more sales 
in Florida with fewer strokes (advertising dollars) 
when you shoot to Florida’s three big “‘greens” — 
Miami, Jacksonville and Tampa. For 78 percent 
of Florida’s effective buying income is concentrat- 
ed'in these three Florida markets and their rich 
trade areas. 


a 


To test it* and to sell it in Florida — and: at 
lowest cost — use Florida’s three big morning 
dailies — the Florida Times-Union in Jacksonville, 
Miami Herald and Tampa Tribune. They give 
you from 20 percent to 100 percent family cov- 
erage in 53 of Florida’s 67 counties. 


* Florida’s permanent population is made up of families. from all of the other 47 
states. You can feel the sales pulse of America in Florida and at.low cost. 








Lowest Cost 
Penn } 
Coverage tn 


Floridas Tot Markets 
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Jacksonville - National Representatives Reynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc., 


ZTAMPA MORNING TRIBUNE 


National Representatives - Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co. 
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National Representatives -Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc., A. S. Grant, Atlanta 





Lowy Offers Program 
On Co-op Ad Methods 


By George A. Brandenburg 


_ Cuicaco — Cooperative adver- 
pone is af. : three-edged — 
weapon uires carefu 
ad ministration = 
by the manu- 
facturer, retail- 
er and newspa- 
per in order to 
avoid abuses in- 
herent in its 


use. 
Starting from 
that 


Lowy, vicepres- 
ident and ad- 
vertising man - 
ager of the 
Formfit Co., and 





T Lowy 

Semana of } aw emg on 
erative vertising of the 

Association of National Adver- 


tisers, believes there is plenty 
of room for improvement in 
this three-sided relationship. 
Offers 5-Point Plan 
Newspaper Publisher 
z 


arisen in the mis-use of co- 
operative advertising, he 
warned t many national ad- 
vertisers, who have ———— 
used co-op ads, are abandoning 
them because of failure to get 
fair treatment and their money’s 
worth from this advertising. 

“The primary function of a 
retail store is to know its 
market, serve its market and 
sell its market,” he declared. 
“It is not to offer itself as a 
medium of exploitation to any 
manufacturer or any group of 
manufacturers, by selling the 
store’s advertising, promotion 
and sales facilities to the 
highest bidder. 


Must Maintain Independence 

“Nothing can wreck a store 
quicker than to be seduced into 
abandoning its vigorous inde- 
pendence in serving the needs 
of the customer,” he continued. 
“And believe me when I say 
that the uncontrolled advertis- 





Mr. 
probably has the least Pp 
bility for eliminating the ex- 
isting abuses, Mr. Lowy told 
Epvrror & PUBLISHER here this 
week. _ Nevertheless, the pub- 
lisher is seriously involved and 
should be aware of the need 
for “policing” his part in the 
cooperative advertising pro- 
gram, he contended. 
_As ANA chairman of coopera- 
tive advertising, Mr. Lowy of- 
fered a suggested five-point pro- 
gram that should bring about 
relationships tween 
the manufacturer, retailer and 
newspaper. He laid down five 
basic principles: 

1, Manufacturers must enforce 
their own advertising contracts 
with _ retailers. 

2. Manufacturers should know 
and have at their disposal, 
through cooperation by news- 
Papers, local advertising rates 
of the newspapers carrying such 


co-op 4 

3. Manufacturers must regard 
cooperative advertising as a 
selling tool and not as an in- 
ducement, bonus or bribe. 

Manufacturers should offer 
coordinated advertising pro- 
oa: ~ that —— can get 

© maximum sales results at 
= feat Sova. 

. Manufacturers, as part pay- 
ers of the advertising bill, 
should insist upon techniques 
and copy that tie-in with the 
national effort, which is the 
result of far more thinking, 
planning and testing than indi- 
vidual retailers can possibly do. 


Need Local Impact 


influence people on what to 
buy, said Mr. “Retail 
advertising tells them where 
to buy it. The combination of 
good names, used together 

in sound co-operative advertis- 
ing, is much better from the 
standpoint of producing sales.” 
Granting that great strides 
have been made in overcoming 
many of the pitfalls which have 
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ing all is not the only 
temptation that can undermine 
a retail store’s performance of 
its primary function. 

“This poisonous ideology of 
selling out to the highest bidder 
can spread its corruption even 
to department location, to loca- 
tion of merchandise within the 
department, to display fixtures, 
to window displays, to the sales- 
people, even to the character of 
the stock itself.” 

rning to the newspaper’s 
responsibility in this problem, 
Mr. wy said that “double 
billing” is fast passing out of 
the picture. This insidious 
practice is not countenanced 
by most papers, he said, adding, 
however, there are still a few 
papers found guilty of such 
practice. 

Shy Away on Rates 

“The problem is to overcome 
the reluctance on the part of 
some publishers to show all 
their local rates,” he declared. 
“We have found, upon check- 
ing, variances up to double the 
open rate.” 

Some publishers object to na- 
tional advertisers seeking to 
learn “the actual earned rate” 
of individual retailers, he point- 
ed out. Others will supply a 
retail rate card, but decline to 
tell the manufacturer the ac- 
tual rate paid by the retailer. 

Mr. Lowy cited advantages of 
sound cooperative advertising, 
asserting such a program of 
education with retailers is a 
joint responsibility of the manu- 
facturer and the newspaper. 
When cooperative advertising 
fails to produce results, the 
newspaper stands to lose, the 
same as the retailer and manu- 
facturer, he explained. News- 
papers should be alert to detect 
flaws in such a program locally, 
such as poor store advertising 
copy or distortion of the manu- 
facturer’s care’ thought- 
out copy and failure of the 
store to properly display and 





merchandise the products ad- 
vertised. 
Cites Newspaper Ad Power 
Admitting that newspaper ad- 
vertising is the “most potent 


force” for increasing retail 
sales, Mr. Lowy believes that 
retailers should be sold on 
putting a higher value on co- 
operative advertising which is 
paid for, in part, by the manu- 
facturer. “Every bit of adver- 
tising which appears over the 
name of a retailer and which 
fails to produce sales for any 
reason is just so much lost busi- 
ness,” he added. 

“There is no more effective 
way of making sales than 
through cooperative ads, prop- 
erly prepared and timed, and 
fully coordinated with intelli- 
gent store selling,” he asserted. 

Mr. Lowy speaks from exper- 





ience. The Formfit Co., foun- 
dation-wear manufacturer, is a 
: tent newspap adver- 
tiser, both nationally and 


through co-op ad contracts. At 
the national level, Formfit has 
increased its advertising appro- 
priation for the first half of 
1950 by 10% over last year. 
Uses 228 Newspapers 

The company is using 228 
newspapers and 19 magazines, 
under its “Five-Ad Plan,” 
timed to give retailers an op- 
portunity to tie-in with Form- 
fit’s local and national adver- 


tising. 

Mr. Lowy told E&P that 
Formfit spends 50% more 
money in newspapers (national 
and co-op) than in magazines, 
with 35% of its newspaper ex- 
penditure allotted to coopera- 
tive advertising. The firm has 
a strict advertising contract 
policy with retailers, he pointed 
out, providing for 50% reim- 
bursement of the net cost vf 
space used in advertising Form- 
fit products in local newspapers 
when such advertising conforms 
to requirements mentioned in 
the contract. 

The contract states “it is dis- 
tinctly understood that this 
agreement covers net space 
used, and that reimbursements 
will be based on the actual rate 
charged you by the publisher.” 
An accompanying letter ex- 
plains: “In order that we may 
verify your claims and _ issue 
your reimbursement checks 
promptly, please tell us when 
returning your contract, the 
J ees you use and the net pub- 

sher’s rates that you pay.” 
A complete tearsheet of th 
(page on which the ad appears, 
plus a statement showing linage, 
line rate and extension, are also 
required for payment by Form- 


fit. 
ANA Studies Problem 

Speaking again as ANA 
chairman, Mr. Lowy emphasized 
the importance of manufactur- 
ers strictly enforcing their co- 
op ad agreements with retailers 
and obtaining cooperation of 
mewspapers. He called atten- 
tion to the annual report of 
the ANA Cooperative Advertis- 
a Committee, which stated in 


“The abuses of cooperative 
vertising is a subject of at 
concern many members. 
Manufacturers have long known 
that in many cases retailers are 


charging back newspaper ad- 
vertising to them at more than 
the net rate earned by the 
dealer. 

“In most cases members are 
powerless to act because 

do not have adequate informa- 
tion on local rates. Also they 
have no way of knowing the 
exact rate earned by a dealer. 
In many cases, manufacturers 
may not wish to incur the ill- 
will of the dealer and hence do 
not attempt to lice their 
agreements energetically. 


Suggest Joint Effort 


“For these reasons, many 
manufacturers who could appro- 
priately use cooperative adver- 
tising as an effective merchan- 
dising tool have decided against 
it. While it is recognized that 
we might be able to work in 
our common interest with 
organizations as_ the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, 
Association of Better Business 
Bureaus, Newspaper Advertis- 
ing Exectives Association, Bu- 
reau of Advertising, and Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, it is recognized that 
the first steps in the correction 
of abuses must be taken by in- 
dividual member manufactur- 
ers. Hence the program of the 
Cooperative Advertising Group 
is two-fold: 

“1. To develop and distribute 
more information on local rates; 
(2) to urge members to enforce 
their agreements strictly. 

“During the past year a set 
of rates believed to be nearly 
accurate for department 
women’s specialty stores in 
some 1,000 cities has been sent 
to all members of the Coopera- 
tive Advertising Group. By 
means of a survey recently con- 
ducted we find that a large pro- 
portion of the membership who 
use cooperative advertising are 
checking their charges against 
these rate sheets. 

“The group which is ques 
tioning dealers when over 
charges are suspected small 
but growing as is the number 
of retailers who have revised 
their charges when the subject 
has been brought to their at 
tention.” 

Mr. Lowy joined Formfit in 
1925, becoming vicepresident in 
1935. He is now in charge 
all advertising and promotional 
work and heads Formfit’s edu- 
cational sales promotion pro 
gram. 
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TED WILLIAMS 


"Inside Baseball” 


Here’s a Big Name feature with good 
copy, starting Tuesday, April 4th, and 
continuing through the World Series. 


Ted Williams, baseball’s highest sal- 
aried player, will write three interest- 
ing and informative columns each week 
for release Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays or Sundays. Ted will be as- 
sisted by Arthur Sampson, well known 


Boston sports writer, who travels with 
the Red Sox. 


Among the papers that have signed 
up for the feature are the Boston Her- 
ald Traveler, Washington Star, Phila- 
delphia Bulletin, Baltimore News Post, 
Chicago Sun Times, Cleveland News, 
Dallas Times Herald, Albany Times 
Union, Newark News, Miami Herald, 
San Diego Journal, South Bend Trib- 
une, etc. 


If you haven’t ordered this circula- 
tion booster yet, phone or wire us for 
a quotation. 


McNAUGHT 
SYNDICATE 


60 East 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N, Y, 
Murray Hill 2-8787 




































Chicago News 
Wins Headliner 
Service Award 


AtLantic Crry, N. J.—Awards 
in the 16th Annual Headliners’ 
—_ contest for 


ited Press Fea 
, chairman of the 1950 judg- 
committee. 
e Public Service award 


went to the Chicago Daily News 
for its expose of “Skid Row,” 
with awards iam 


F. Mooney and F. H. Bird, Jr., 
reporter. Other awards: 


pha ie ae 7 
rapher for best sports ac- 
tion picture for his sequence of 
three pictures made at the plate 
in the Yankees-Red Sox game 
Sept. 26, when Johnny Pesky 
was called safe in what was 
regarded as the year’s No. 1 
“rhu-barb.” 

Domenic Ligato, Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Bulletin, for the best hu- 
man interest picture for his shot 
showing a_ group of high school 


eer leaders crying after d 
at of of their te: hg ” Sen 
s W. Baldwin, Des Moines 


( oo) Rasieter, for ‘best picture 
of a spot news story for his pic- 
ture of a child, deaf since birth, 
hearing for the first time 
through earphones. 

Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial 
Appeal, two awards: Lydel 
Sims, for feature column writ- 
ing, and Ellis Moore for his sto- 
ries on Betty Lou Marbury. 

Al_ Cartwright, Wilmington 
(Del.) News-Journal, for sports 
columning. 

Dick Hyer, San Francisco 
(Calif.) Chronicle, for exclusive 
domestic story, “The Cohen Rev- 
elations.” 

Kingsbury Smith, Internation- 

News Service, for e _ 
sive interviews with Sta 

Dorman H. Smith, NEA Serv- 
ice, for ‘editorial cartoons. 

hy Morse, Jr., Camden (N. 

Courier-Post, for best domes- 
tie —s = Papers of from 50,- 
000 to 100,000 circulation, for 
the bE. of a bed-ridden child's 
oy for greeting cards to make 
= i In newspapers with 
10,000 to circulation, 
oa award was made to the Al- 
lentown (Pa.) Evening Chron- 
icle for its expose of unsafe 
schools. 

Only radio award was to 
Merrill Mueller of NBC for 
broadcasts from London. 

posthumous award was 
voted for Lew Lehr, late of Fox 
a nae News, “who contribu- 
uch to ‘portraying the 

lighter side of the news on film.” 
e award for outstanding 
coverage of a news event went 
to Warner-Pathe for its dramatic 
presentation of the return of the 


ly of Private Rodger Young, 
backed by the ballad that had 
been written about him. 
Derby Revived 
Watersury, Conn. — First 
a derby here since 1936 
be sponsored by the Repub- 
and American and the 


Chevrolet Co. July 
16. 





Letter Writing 
Is } Made Easy 


ASHINGTON — Attractions of 
os “Letters to the Editor” col- 
umns as a means of obtainin 
—¥ publicity in the politica 
campaign have been brought to 
the Attention of American Fed- 
eration of Labor members 
the League Reporter. 
a ‘President 


ag the suggestion is made: 
e 
lishes many facts that never ap- 
pear in the daily press. Use 
this inten in your letters 
to the edito: 


U.S. Is Probing ~ 
Horvitz Funds 
In Newspaper 


, O—Federal Court 
problems of the Lorain Journal 
continued here last week after 
recent conclusion of the anti- 
trust suit against the news- 
paper. 

The Journal’s presence in 
court was brought about this 
time by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue’s examination, for tax 
assaying purposes, of 
put into the paper in the 1920s 
during its war with the defunct 
Lorain Times-Herald. 

Most of that sum, $605,515, 
came to the Journal from the 
Highway Construction Co. be- 
fore the paving concern’s pres- 
ident, Samuel A. Horvitz, be- 
came publisher of the Journal. 
Mr. Horvitz later bought the 
Times-Herald. 

Lawrence A. Blumenthal, at- 
torney for the Internal Revenue 
Bureau, contended at the hear- 
ing this money was paid by 
the road-building company to 
the Journal for “favorable pub- 
licity” during the time the ri- 
val Times-Herald fought the 
award of public contracts to 
Highway Construction. 

Mr. Horvitz said his company 
“loaned” the money or “ad- 
vanced” the money to three suc- 
cessive owners of the Journal 
and that the money went into 
= newspaper’s invested cap- 
ital. 

The Government is seeking 
to establish a capital base for 
fixing Journal excess profits 
that would yield, if upheld, 
an estimated $61, 000 to the tax 
bureau over the next four years. 

Small sums are at stake in 
the immediate issue. The iv- 
ernment seeks only to collect 
$12.09 more in 1940 income 
taxes and $568 more in excess 
profit taxes for 1942. The Jour- 
_ has petitioned for refund 

947 in income taxes for 
Toa and 1942. 

A decision from Judge Clar- 
ence V. Opper is not expected 
before summer. 


= 
Letters Bill Killed 
Boston—The Massachusetts 
Legislature has killed a_ bill 
which would have required sig- 
natures on letters-to-the-editor. 





ANPA CONVENTION, for/ 


League Reporter pub- — 
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... and What Editor & Publisher 
CLASSIFIED Can Do for YOU 


During four daye of one month in the year, the 
most significant g ther of Pp execu- 
tives, in all departments, and all interlocking 
activities in the field, is held in New York. These 
executives and department chiefs are in a re- 
ceptive mood: they come for ideas, for collabor- 
ation, for new timber, innovations. 





It is a singularly strategic time to actually meet 
them or arrange interviews or address them 
through the Classified Columns of their vigilant 
paper—E & P. 


What the p or the objective . . . to 
secure a job ... to find a key individual for a 
job that needs vitalizing . . . to sell or buy equip- 
ment... to exploit a syndicate feature or to sell 
or buy a newspaper, etc., here is a four-way oppor- 
tunity to talk to the right people at the right time 
in the right place. 


hl 








ae the issues p offer 
np “Forum” m our 

n and the ANPA Convention Issue of pri 
29, with its added Se -dog” edition ich 
ts distributed at the Waldorf-Astoria to - 


a, — 
premium cost. We will collaborate in pooctielt 
interviews, etc. 


ng 











E & P’s Classified Department ix an intim- 
ately effective service. Its columns are con- 


sidered “live NEWS.” Write, wire or telephone. 


Advertising copy for the first of these great 
issues should reach us by March 27th. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


CLASSIFIED DEPT. 


1708 Times Tower New York 18, N. Y. 
Tel.: BRyant 9-3052 


For rates, turn 
to the Classified 
section of this 
issue. 









Alert Prospects 
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It could be your life! 


This time it’s someone else they’re 
saving ... But it could be you... 
And if ever you are trapped in a fire, 
the difference between living and 
dying may be only a few terrifying 
seconds! 

That’s why firemen answer the 
alarm at top speed... why their 
equipment must give best possible 
performance...why National Board 
“fire sleuths” periodically inspect 
more than 500 American cities. 

Who are fire sleuths? They are 
skilled engineers of the National 


% protect your lite, your home, your job 
STOP FIRE the Fifth Horseman 


Board, who aid fire departments in 
getting the most out of their equip- 
ment. They also test fire alarm and 
water supply systems, check build- 
ing construction for fire hazards. 
They even survey traffic conditions 
for jams that might cause fatal de- 
lay in reaching a fire. 

This is only one of many valuable 


services carried on in the public in- 
terest by the fire insurance business. 
* * * 

Your fire insurance affords the se- 
curity needed to protect mortgage 
money loaned to you.on a home, 
store, factory or other property that 
might be destroyed by fire — thus 
creating a sound base for credit. 


The fire insurance companies which maintain the 


National Board of Fire Underwriters 
85 John Street, New York 7, N.Y. 


for publie service thro 


ugh... Fire Prevention in Home and Industry... Improved Fire-Fighting 
Facilities... Fire-Safe Building Codes...Safety Tests by Underwriters’ Laboratories... 


++. Arson 


Investigation... Disaster Emergency Plan for Policyholders ... Research and Engineering 


Se 


« « © Put outevery match 
and cigarette benzine 


for April 1, 1950 


Don't use gasoline or 
for 


se 
home cleaning appliances with the U.L. labe! plant, 


ad 


Use only wiring and Repair and insulate heating 
. es, chimneys * 











By James L. Collings 


a hair 
green eyes, had 
her father, her job. = Po 
and our newspapers. 
First, the name. 


tly was born Pam- 


4 is 
chieftain of the Gord: Jan i 
= ion clan in 

“I_ know it’s confusing,” she 
laughed. She uncoils the string 
of her laughter, then snips it off 
quickly and cleanly. 


Her Job 
Now her job. 
She is director of Aber- 


deen (Scotland) Journals, Ltd. post 


owned by her father and con- 
sisting of three ne pers, the 
Press & Journal (82, circula- 
eon ), be ——- Express (90,- 
an ie Weekly Journal 
(20,000). 4 

“I work on the editorial side,” 
Lady Huntly explained in her 
New York hotel the other day, 
“but I haven’t been much at it 
lately.” She said she has spent 
most of the past two years in 
this country because of her 
health. 

“I would prefer you write 
what the trouble was, so people 
won't think it was something 
dreadful. I've had two major 
operations for a spinal fusion. I 
am well now, though, and shall 
return to Aberdeen early this 
month. (She'll live at Aboyne 
Castle, which was built in 1671.) 
It looks big enough to hold 1 
conventions and the circus too.) 

“So, you see, I’m rather out of 
touch with things, but, at any 
rate, I do features, consult with 
the editors, look into labor dis- 
putes.” — 

Have you had any strikes on 
your papers? 

“No.” 


_ “And I work with the manag- 
ing director on other matters 
pertaining to our papers, in- 
cluding the need for new equip- 
ment and the newsprint prob- 
lem.” 

She’s Critical 

And our newspapers. 

“I think American editors 
should learn to condense their 
stories,” she said. “The stories 
fo on and on, and the s 

jumps)—really, I don’t care for 
them. I find them inconvenient, 
especially when you are asked 
to turn from page one to some 
page in the second section. 

“Don’t you think a good short 
story is a better work of art 
art than a long one? 

“I must =. on the other 
hand, that I like quite a few of 
your columnists, especially the 
political writers. They’re rare 


over there, you know. 
28 


Lady Huntly Discusses 
Her Dad, Our Papers 


on! 
6 


“And your picture reproduc- 
tion. I don’t believe it’s as good 
in this country. I may be way 
off on this, but perhaps we get 
better reproduction because of 
the slight surface glaze on our 
paper and the finer screens we 


use. 

“I’ve experimented and found 
that the very dark blue ink we 
omely gives us better con- 
rast.” 


5 Different Editions 

Lady Huntly isn’t satisfied 
with our column widths, either. 

“Of course,” she said, “we too 
in the British Isles are running 
8’s for space reasons, but I pre- 
fer 7’s which are easier to read. 

“The Press Journal, by the 
way, has a mail circulation of 
15,000, which is the largest in 
the British Isles. Throu a 
special arrangement with the 
office, we mail directly 
from our office. This saves val- 
uable time.” 

And now her father. 

How old is he, Lady Huntly? 

“He’s—Christmas! let’s see. I 
should know, but I always get 
it wrong. Oh yes, he’s 68 (she 
is 31 and has five brothers; the 
sixth was killed in the war). 

That Christmas! expression, 
Lady Huntly. You learned that 


here? 

“Oh, indeed. That and _ lots 
more. (She’s also picked up 
—— way a speaking and 
reading knowledge of French 
and Spanish, a rich humor and 
a convincing humanness.) 

“But to get back to my father. 

I have a great admiration for 
him. He started life in Wales, 
and he and his brother built a 
marvelous organization with 
'5 pounds. 
“He’s very human and ex- 
tremely punctual. He always 
says a man is just as guilty of 
wasting time if he’s early for 
an appointment rather than 
late. And he’s very keen on 
family life. It’s the backbone 
of a nation, 
often editorializes on it. 

“It’s simply ridiculous how 
hard he works.” 


s 
Reidsville, N. C., Group 
Planning New Daily 

REDsvitLe, N. C—A group of 
Reidsville businessmen who 
plan to launch a daily newspa- 
per here have received papers 
of incorporation for the Reids- 
ville Publishing Co., Inc. 

A spokesman for the nine 
shareholders said plans are still 
in the formative stage, but the 
group expects to obtain a plant 
and organization and begin pub- 
—e at “a not- too -distant 

‘a’ "he 

Stockholders in the new = 
ioang, company include il- 
liam C. Stokes, Harold T. Wil- 
liams, John Oscar Busick, 
Kearns R. Thompson, W. F. 
Worsham, Fred DeGrotte, 
George Hunt, James F. Wo- 
mack and G. F. McBrayer. 


The March- 
ioness of 
Huntly, 
daughter 
of Viscount 
Kemsley, 
noted British 
newspaper 
publisher. 








Georgia Newspapers 
Stage Ad Campaign 


At.Lanta, Ga.—An institutional 
advertising campaign for mem- 
ber newspapers of the Georgia 
Press Association proved so suc- 
cessful, with nearly 100% of 
the papers using the copy, that 
& — series of ads is sched- 


Two ‘separate sets of eight 
mats each were prepared by the 
association for the first cam- 
paign, one set for dailies and 
another for weeklies. The ads 
stressed newspaper readership 
and service. Agency service, art 
work and copy were contributed 
by Charles A. Rawson & Asso- 
ciates, Atlanta. 


2 Added to Statf 
At Research Lab 


Two new employes at the 
ANPA Research Laboratory at 
Easton, Pa. have been named 
by C. M. Flint, director of the 
ANPA Mechanical Research De- 
partment. 

They are: Leonard L. John- 
son, mechanical engineer, grad- 
uate of Ohio State University, 
who has specialized in machine 
design while —. in the 
U. S. Ly Ag of Engineers. 

Edward M. Statler, shop tech- 
nician and draftsman, who is 
also a student in radio com- 
munications and electronics. 





WHY? 


...do the Big-Money 
Space-buyers at the 
top agencies read 


E&P? 


SEE PAGE : 51 
all 














Publishing Group 
Fights Higher Costs 


Los ANGELES—A group of pub- 
lishers of free distribution 
newspapers in Los Angeles 
County is demanding a voice in 
contract negotiations with print- 
ing trades unions. 

A formal resolution by the 
Associated District Newspapers, 
Inc. advised commercial print- 
ers who supply either composi- 
tion or press work “that they 
are not to negotiate any further 
labor contracts unless a repre- 
sentative of the publishers be 
officially present at meetings.” 

The publishers declared they 
are “collectively and individ- 
ually” opposed to any further 
increase in costs of production. 


125th Anniversary 


Aucusta, Me.—The Kennebec 
Journal, oldest — in 
Maine under a single name, 
celebrated its 125th anniversary 
March 20 with a 72-page, five- 
section paper. Featured in the 
edition were pictures of four 

ersons whose families have 

ad the Journal in their homes 
more than 100 years. 


{P Telemats 


The Associated Press 
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Public Opinion— 
NOTHING IS STRONGER 
--- given the facts 
NOTHING IS WISER 





On Bigness 


We are today a much larger country than we were 
short years ago. Comparing 1930 with 1948, Federal 
government expenditures have grown from $3.6 
billion to $40 billion. National income has grown 
from $75, billion to $226 billion. 


* * * 


Is small business holding its own with big business 
in this growth? Or being driven from the American 
scene, concentrating business into a few hands? 


In 1900, there were 15 firms for each 1000 people. 
Today there are 18. (Apparently small business is 
not losing ground.) The average firm has the same 
number of employees as at the beginning of the 
century. 


According to a survey by the Federal Reserve Board 
covering approximately 2,000 concerns, during the 
war, the small and medium-sized firms in total in- 
creased their profits, assets and net worth faster than 


did large concerns. In 1948, there were in operation 
one-third more business units than in 1944. 


* * * 


Can new businesses crowd in and climb to the top? 
In 1935, to take the electrical business as an ex- 
ample, only 149 companies did over $500,000 busi- 
ness. By 1947, there were over 342 companies with 
sales in that higher bracket. 


* * * 


General Electric, in spite of its growth during the 
past 20 years, has only been able to keep pace with 
the growth of industry and of the country. We esti- 
mate that our percentage of production in the elec- 
trical industry was about 23% in 1930, 25% in 1940. 
and is today approximately 24%. 


* * * 


It is the job of all business and all industry to sup- 
ply the ever-expanding needs of people. Big jobs 
require big tools. No company and no industry in 
the American economy is yet big enough to bring 
enough goods to enough people. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 

















promotion manag f a me 
er 0 e il- 
adelphia Bulleti: is a yo 
man with “ig viene 
bright future 
who has at- 
tained remark- 
able success in 
the newspaper 
business in his 
34 years, but he 
can still get in- 
spiration from 
the past with a 
fine collection 
of early Ameri- 
can and British 
newspapers. 
Few men fol- 





Urdang 

low a hobby with such intense 
feeling as this tall, ambitious 
former Air Forces navigator, 


who began life as an immi- 
grant’s son on the sidewalks 
of New York, almost lost it over 
enemy territory in World War 
II and returned to win new 
laurels as a newspaper execu- 
tive. 
Natural Curiosity 


“I have always wanted to be 
@ newspaperman,” he id, as 
we sat in his new,. air-condi- 
tioned, paneled office in. the 
Bulletin Building. “I wouldn't 
be happy in any other business. 
My collection is the natural 
outgrowth of a boyhood curi- 
osity, | in all types of newspa- 
pers. 


His collection includes the 
Pennsylvania Journal and 
Weekly Advertiser of May 24, 
1775, containing Franklin’s 
famous “Unite or Die” snake 


on. 

It also had a description of 
the Battle of Lexington by 
British General Thomas Gage. 
Mr. Urdang has another copy 
of the same paper for Oct. 25, 
1775, in which the word adver- 
tiser is spelled “Advertser.” 
This issue has coffée stains on 
it, evidence of being read prin- 
cipally in coffee houses. 

One of the smallest but oldest 
items is a British weekly, Mer- 
curius Politicus, Aug. 12, 1652. 
This newspaper, 4 by 5 inches, 
and printed on durable rag pa- 
per, still in excellent condition, 
was licensed by Oliver Crom- 
well to John Milton. 

It contains one of the first 
pieces of war correspondence in 
the English language, an ac- 
count of a naval battle in Eng- 
land’s war with Holland. 

Zenger Weekly a Prize 

Prize of the collection, ac- 
cording to Mr. Urdang, is John 
Peter Zenger’s New York Week- 
ly Journal for June 17, 1734. 

Another unique item is the 
Daily Citizen of Vicksburg, 

iss. dated July 2, 1863. This 
one page paper was printed on 
the back of wallpaper with a 
blue and silver design. 

Two boxes in the paper are 
rich meat for students of his- 
tory. One says: 

‘On dit the great Ulysses—the 
Yankee Generalissimo Grant 
has expressed his intention of 
dining in Vicksburg on Satur- 


30° 





Collecting Old Papers 
Promotes His Interest 


day night and celebrating the 
Fourth of July by a grand din- 
ner. When asked if he would 
invite General Jo Johnson to 
dinner, he said, ‘No—for fear 
there will be a row at the table.’ 
Ulysses must get into the city 
before he dines in it. ‘The way 
to cook a rabbit is first to cap- 
ture a rabbit.’” 

Two days later the editor had 
to insert a note in the same pa- 
per. It reads: 

“Note—2 days bring great 
changes. The banner of the Un- 
ion floats over Vicksburg. Gen- 
eral Grant has caught the rab- 
bit. He has dined in Vicksburg 
and he did bring his dinner 
with him. The ‘Citizen’ lives to 
see it. For the last time it is 
offered on wallpaper. No more 
will it enjoy the luxury of mule 
meat or fricassee kitten-urge 
Southern warriors to such diet 
never more. This is the last 
wallpaper edition . . . it will be 
valuable hereafter as a curi- 
a 

r. Urdang refers to his copy 
of the Providence (R. I.) Ga- 
zette and County Journal for 
Oct. 1, 1785, as a “double-bar- 
reled Franklin”. The paper, 
which still has a_ subscriber's 
name, a Dr. Waterman, on it in 
old-fashioned script, carries the 
congratulations of Pennsyl- 
vania’s General Assembly to 
Franklin upon his return from 
France, where he_ represented 
the Colonies; and Franklin’s 
reply. 

Among English papers is the 
London Times for Sept. 29, 1799, 
which has a — tax on it. 
One of the biggest in the Amer- 
ican group is the Saturday Ga- 
zette of Philadelphia printed in 
1850. It is about twice the size 
of present day dailies of regu- 
lar format. It carried the slo- 
gan, “The Best Family News- 
paper in The United States.” 

In P. M. Job at 22 

Mr. Urdang left college in his 
third year to become an assis- 
tant to Monte Bourjaily of the 
Globe Syndicate. When he was 
22, he was promotion manager 
of the Albany (N. Y.) Times 
Union. Today, at 34, he is one 
of the youngest men ever to 





25c Price Doubles 


Concert Audience 

Satt Lake Crry, Utah—Herb 
Price, promotion manager for 
the Sa . — irae ae 

‘am, pondering e@ psy- 
chology of children. 

He arranged three Youth 
Concerts by the Utah Sym- 
phony Orchestra. At the first, 
in ecember, admission was 
free. At the second, six weeks 
later, tickets for the children 
sold for 25 cents, and attend- 
ance totaled 6,500, more than 
twice the number at the first 
concert. 





Oregon Journal Has 
Spring Planting Fair 

. PoRTLAND, Ore.—As an adver- 
tising aid, the Journal put on 
its first Spring Planting Fair 
this month. By popular de- 
mand it was held over through 
Sunday, the third day, and 
plans are being made to make 
it an annual event. 

Some 50 firms placed displays 
in the lobby and the auditorium 
of the Journal, ranging from 
seeds and_ growing plants, 
through equipment for garden- 
ing, to lawn furniture. Even a 
portable bar made of a white 
wooden wheelbarrow was on 
display. 

One advertiser wrote, “We 
know of more sales being made 
within five days after your 
show than we have realized in 
a continuous week at some 
other displays.” 

The Journal den editor 
and garden consultant were on 
hand to answer questions. 

ow 


Murphy Elected 
By Atlantic 4-A 

Battrmmore, Md. — Frank C. 
Murphy, vicepresident in charge 
of media at Geare-Marston, Inc., 
Philadelphia-New York adver- 
tising agency, was_ elected 
chairman of the Atlantic Coun- 
cil of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies at its 
meeting here March 14. 

Mr. Murphy succeeds Wesley 
M. Ecoff, of Ecoff & James, Inc., 
Philadelphia, who been 
named the Atlantic Council’s 
representative to the National 
Board of Governors of the 

a. 


Full-Color Page 
Will Feature 


Branded Meals 


Ky.—First of the 


UISVILLE, 
series of full-color Penny Baker 
rand ° 


food pages, featuring 
identification, will ed in the 
Courier-Journal azine on 
Sunday, April 16. 

A new auditorium-kitchen, 
seating 200, has been completed 
in the Courier-Journal 
Times building for the use of 
Martha Ellen Slayback, who will 
do the Penny Baker series . 

The Penny Baker merchandis- 
ing idea is built around a week- 
ly omens school conducted b 
Miss Slayback each Monday 
ter the full-page food feature 
appears on Sunday. 

The plan calls for one Sunday 
Magazine page in full-color to 
be devoted to a planned meal. 
On the opposite page will be 
recipes for each dish, written in 
editoral style and built around 
reproduction in color of partici- 
pating advertisers products. 
Seven products will be used 
each week. 

Practical demonstration of the 
use of the products will be given 
at the weekly cooking school. 

The Courier-Journal Magazine 
will continue to ony the week- 
ly Cissy Kae | editorial food 
feature which has appeared in 
the Magazine since 1943. New 
and enlarged kitchen facilities 
have been installed. 





Here's The Low-Down 
On Low-Cost 
Retail Advertising 


“The Retail Advertising Budget" is @ 

book that soni coleners how te make 

rs go farther, reduce adyer- 

Hale costs, produce better advertising 
results, 


Benjamin H. Namm, 
writes: "I believe it 
ingly useful to retail advertisers through 
out the country."’ "The Retail Adverti "9 
Budget" is available to retailers ONL 
through Bureau member newspapers. Or. 
der your copies now. 


BUREAU OF ADVERTISING, ANPA 
370 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. ¥. 
This space contributed by 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 


famous merchant, 
will prove exceed- 


e 
a 











hold the position of promotion 
manager of a _ metropolitan 
daily. 

He was promotion manager of 
the Houston Chronicle under 
Jesse Jones in 1939-40 and the 
San Francisco News, 1941-42. 
He served in the Air Forces in 
1942-45, was wounded over 
enemy territory and _ received 
the DFC, for his duties as a 
navigator on a B-17. 

Back from the war, he be- 
came assistant promotion man- 
ager at the New York Times, 
had a brief try at the magazine 
field with Pathfinder and came 
to the Bulletin in 1948. 

e man lives and breathes 


quirer before go! 
in 


YOUR KIND OF MEDIUM iS BEST 
FOR YOUR KIND OF BUSINESS... 


Editor & Publisher 


. +. the newspaper to sell the BIG-MONEY newspaper buyers. 


... because EDITOR & PUBLISHER offers 
advertisers and agencies a specialized 
service they can get from no other source 
...@ service that actually helps them 
buy newspaper space more effectively. 


rer before going to the office AlmOsT ALL IMPORTANT MEDIA BUYERS READ E&P 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER for April 1, 1950 
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You Can’t Buy a Thing From This “Salesman” 


OW COME? Because the things he “sells” are free. His job is to sell 
“ideas” and to give technical assistance to cement and concrete 
users in his territory. 





















This salesman is one of the 239 field engineers of the Portland Cement 
Association, operating out of 26 district offices and serving 45 states, 
who are welcome visitors in thousands of communities. 


These field engineers are experts on the uses of portland cement and 
concrete for all types of construction. Back of them is a headquarters 
organization of 134 technical specialists and research scientists who 
provide the up-to-the-minute information and technical literature which 
enable the PCA field engineer to give maximum service, without charge, 
to cement users—large and small—thus insuriny to them best results 
from their concrete dollar. 


The broad program of research, development and engineering service 
conducted by the Portland Cement Association is made possible by the 
financial support of its 67 member companies engaged in-the manu- 
facture of portland cement throughout the United States and Canada. 


The PCA is a non-profit organization dedicated to improving and 
extending the uses of portland cement and concrete so that these mate- 
rials may play their proper role in improving the standard of living of all 
America. A list of PCA member companies will be furnished on request. 


8Rir, 
BT TH 







SASKATCHEWaN ONTARIO 


® Location of PCA member company mills 
® Location of PCA district offices 
& Location of PCA general offices and laboratories 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
DEPT. 3c-80, 33 WEST GRAND AVENUE, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
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JOURNALISM EDUCATION 





And All Wimer Wanted 
Was Peace and Quiet! 


By Paul Sawyer 


Iowa Crry, Ia —Arthur Wimer 


(Mass.) Post, 
Magazine of 
Wall Street and 
several other 
ron magazines. But after 


years teaching 
at the State University of Iowa 
- no longer thinks the nation’s 
tal is such a hectic place. 
re was the doctor who made 
a reluctant Wimer leave Wash- 
ington in 





Wimer 


out now or 

carried out in a few years.” 
: The Easy Life 

So when he heard of a chance 

to become instructor of journal- 

ism at the State University of 

Towa, he walked out of Wash- 

m and into more journal- 

¢ trouble than he had en- 

countered in 20 years of news- 


"You'll 
assured 


Les Moeller, 
all 
“It’s 

peo By y about, 


‘irector 
himself an 
practicing journalist. 
easy life. Nothing to 
, No deadlines, no 


Ane” assured 
Mr. Wimer the shift would add 
30 years to his life. Those 30 
years looked - so he hope- 

settle in 


prepared 

the routine of Pe many 
Mr. imer’s job was teach- 
ing 50 oe young men 
and women to write newspaper 
copy. Their copy was pub- 
lished in the Daily Iowan, stu- 
dent newspaper ch serves as 
Iowa City’s only morni: 


Mr. Wimer quickly learned 


erst- 


ng paper. 


that while the newspaper is 
independent of faculty control, 
lame for 


the faculty gets the 
journalistic blunders. 
Trouble Comes Early 
—— started the first week. 
f Mr. Wimer’s students, 
an ger girl reporter, thought 
she had turned up a scoop. Her 
story “revealed” that a recent 
married student’s housing fire 
had resulted in a death because 
the university provided unsafe 
extinguish 


fire ers. The Iowan 
bannered the 

“Prove it,” challenged uni- 
versity offici: als. 


The Iowan gleefully wrote to 
the Bureau of S in 
W m, D. C., three days 
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like it here,” he was still 
Journalism D. 


later gloomily published a re- 
on. 


rejected the resignation, coaxed 
a a. we 
ag angry 0 eyes wae 
cast at the new journalism in- 
structor. 
After this came two extra- 
curricular disturbances. 
The university issued an —_ 
against pets in university h 
SS Se et coe oe | 
e that a pr made 
known its dealicge—thewagh 2 
news columns. 
Bathtub Pinup 
Mr. Wimer was still sighing 
over that experience when he 
obligingly let a photogrerhy 
student take his picture. 
days later the picture sppeared 
in one of the college humor 
papers—but it showed a 
Wimer in a bathtub with two 
nude girls. Skillful montage 
ae filled the tub with the new 
instructor and two pretty stu- 
dents and the job was so real- 
stic that some of the educators 
aren’t convinced it was 
a joke. 


1-3 


Then came a Christmas pre: 

ent for the emsiad ex:Washing- 
ton correspondent. 

cember an SUI eitenk en was = 
cused of strangling a beautiful 
co-ed. It was a big story, and 
reporters rushed in from 
associations and metropolitan 
areas. The Iowan reporters and 


to editors were excited, played the 


copy sensationally, were offi- 
cially eS py the stu- 
pa governing bod: un- 
by just ahout every- 

og x, *. a faculty. 
started, March 14, 
and Mr. ¥ expects to spend 
at least a month holding his 
breath. He’s now assistant pub- 


lisher of the Iowan as well 


page editi 
= Under 


as instructor of the 
students. Each ioraing he worth 
picks up the Iowan with lows 


dation, never knowing what 
new deprivation or complex 


he must er. 


take this — , 44 Wine 
“Don’t try i 

Lincoln to Train H. S. 
Journalism Teachers 


INSTRUCTION in supervision of 
school publications, intended 


mainly for high school teachers 
of journalism and student news- 
paper advisors, will be offered 
at Lincoln be penn for the 
first time next summ 

Dean ‘Armistead 'S. Ss. Pride of 
the school of jo has 
written to journalism educators 
about the country asking for 
course content and materials 
used by other institutions with 
similar offerings. 


J-Students Issue 
52-Page Edition 
Lonpon, Ont.—The University 
p Western Ontario Gazette 
osed out the current publish- 
ing year March 24 with a 52- 
on. 


the leadership of Edi- 
tor-Publisher Ian McIntosh, this 
tabloid. For the Pirst time in 
its history it was printed on ro- 
Lond 
Press. The March 24 press run 
was 10,000 omies compared 
The jumbo Gazette 
sented the work of more 
e issue cost, $1,700, of 
which more than $1,250 was 
ASJSA Fifth Citation 
s- Nominations Opened 
ism School Administrators has 
called on its membership for 
nual citation, to be presented 
to an American newspaper or 
— in Madison, Wisc., 
Augu: 
headed by Perley I. Reed, di- 
rector of the school of journal- 
has announced the following 
criteria for the selection: 
ed to American magazines and 
daily newspapers which durin; 


year’s Gazette appeared as a 
tary presses of the ion Free 
with a normal 3,000. om 
40 students. than 
covered by advertising. 
AmEeRIcan Society of Journal- 
nominations for the fifth an- 
magazine at the national con- 
the. “Committee on Awards, 
ism of West Virginia University, 
“Nominations will be restrict- 
the last five years have been 





Midwest. 
op’ 


to experience in this 





DIRECTOR OF FUND RAISING 
r 
ges eprnyed pgm ORGANIZATION 


seeking must be of unquestionably 
high ‘chanaatie, “able to furnish the best 0 
He must be exceptionally well qualified to direct f 
for an established an‘ 


charitable organiaation with national offices in e 
He must have the experience, a 
and character which goes with the importance of this 
ity. Only men having these qualifications 
p- aedly be considered to join our national staff on a full- 


basis. 
Write in strict Fw pene 


ment, age and educational backgr 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER, — 5367 


haiti cer 


well-known, high- 


e, giving complete details as 
- _ dy previous employ- 











be agp oe by three praise 
charact : 


cteristics, as fol- 
ion "i. The policy of exposing and 


thely i su ve threats 
to the American-way of life 
and the tenets of a free society, 
with special emphasis anes 
on the 
our government that must p.. 
be. wy with. 
im i 3 bg ag my banana unfail- 
4 
terest at the > By level = 
the’ use of a fresh rhetorical 
style, distinctive layout and 
typography, much color. 
“3. A generous expenditure 
of money and effort to > ie 
continuous technical aid 
United States departments “a 
schools of journa’ with re 
spect to their writing, edi 
and —— prob ems.” 
Publication selected for the 
awerd will receive a 12x1é¢ 
inch illuminated scroll. 


Two Teachers Get 
Tribune Hero Award 


Cuicaco—For their courage in 
supervising the evacuation of 
200 children when fire destroyed 
the Parrish grade school in 

ond, Ind., two teachers re- 
ceived the Chicago Tribune's 
monthly civilian hero award for 
February. The teachers are Miss 
Helen Broadhurst, school princi- 
pal, and Miss Dorothy Stein- 
berger, physical education 
teacher. 

Both teachers suffered burns 
on their faces and 
stayed in the highly 
ble portable school building af 
ter it was filled with smoke and 
burning fiercely to be sure that 
all of the pupils had marched 
out safely. 


Ripley MuseumPlanned 
For St. Augustine 


A $100,000 museum to house 
the $1,000,000 collection of oddi- 
ed by the late Robert 
, creator of “Believe It 
will be located at St. 
Tatien Beach, Fla. 
Negotiations on the location 
have been completed by John 
Art es of John Ar 











Order your 
new Blue Streak 
Linotype now 


LINOTYPE 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
Brooklyn 5, N.Y. 
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FACTS ABOUT RUBEER 


Natural rubber is an important subject these days. It is the key to 
the economy of Southeast Asia, it is the top dollar-earner for the 
whole sterling area, and it is one of America’s most important imports. 
The Natural Rubber Bureau is at your service if you want informa- 
tion on this subject. Some of its current booklets are listed below. 
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WRITE FOR FREE COPIES 


Natural Rubber Bureau 


Dept. Di!, 1631 K Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Today, in Oil 


as in Food—All America 


Reaps the Benefits 
of Planning Ahead ! 


URING and after the war, as 
everyone knows, oil needs sky- 
rocketed. They are still climbing. 


In 1948, Socony-Vacuum plowed 
back $201,000,000 into the business 
—expanded all facilities to handle un- 
precedented demand. 


Again, in 1949, we plowed back 
$158,000,000 to improve still further 
our efficient, integrated operation, 
and so assure a continuous flow of 
high-quality oil products. 

This is the kind of “plowing back” 
that builds for the future...that 
makes for National Security ... that 


K PAYS OFF 


Plowing Back Builds for the Future 


assures oil supply for growing mil- 
lions of cars, homes and mechanized 
farms, for expanding aviation and 
every industry that relies on more oil 
to produce a bigger money’s-worth 
for you. 


America is already reaping the 
benefits, and more and more benefits 
are coming. 


* x * 


Socony-Vacuum, as one of the 
oldest petroleum companies, is proud 
of the part it has played in a progres- 
sive industry — will continue to look 
ahead and plow back. 


The Flying Red Horse Companies 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 


and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO. « GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP. 
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NOT SATISFACTORY 

THE LATEST maneuver of the Interna- 

tional Typographical Union officers in 
“bargaining” with the National Labor Re- 
lations Board over compliance to the 
Board’s Oct. 28 mandate is merely some 
more stalling. 
The union’s lawyer notified the Board 
it is ready to post notices of compliance. 
His hope was that court action by the 
Board to force compliance could be avoid- 
ed. He said “this is not an alternative 
proposal which offers compliance in re- 
turn for abandoning the threatened liti- 
gation.” But, whatever he said, the effect 
is just that. 

If NLRB accepts the union offer as com- 
plete compliance, any future violation 
must be proven in a new court action be- 
fore the penal provisions of a contempt 
citation may be invoked. If the case 
proceeds to the Circuit Court now, con- 
firmation of a violation of the order may 
be the basis of immediate contempt of 
court proceedings. 

In other words, by making this offer 
and stopping the Board from appealing 
to the courts now the union is granted 
many months, perhaps years, more time 
to do what it pleases. Here is what ITU 
had to say about the whole situation in 
the December Typographical Journal: 

“A re-hearing has been requested on 
some points in the NLRB decision in the 
ANPA case, issued Oct. 28, 1949, which 
is not binding unless and until enforced 
by a court. For the present, therefore, we 
are under no immediate legal restraint 
but this does not mean that Denham can- 
not or will not start new proceedings 
under the Taft-Hartley Act.” (The re- 
hearing appeal has since been denied.) 

If ITU thought the NLRB order was not 
binding without court action back in De- 
cember, it undoubtedly still thinks so. 
What purpose would be served then in 
letting the case proceed any further with- 
out a court order in view of this frank 
statement? Absolutely none that would 
not work to the advantage of the union 
which has been found in violation. 

The newspaper publishers of this coun- 
try who bore the brunt of the ITU’s illegal 
activities for more than two years should 
make it their business to see that NLRB 
does not let the union get away with this. 


WATCH THOSE LETTERS 
MOST EDITORS put their “letters to the 
editor” through a pretty careful screen- 
ing before they use them. However, there 
are still many that take them on their 
face value, without checking, just because 
they bear a recognizable signature. 
This is an election year. Editors should 
be even more on the alert to guard against 
use of the letters columns for political 


purposes. 

‘Warning of this is contained in William 
Green’s League Reporter which goes to 
AFL members. It urges use of “letters 
to the editor” as a means of obtaining free 
publicity in the political campaign. “The 
League Reporter publishes many facts 
that never appear in the daily press. Use 
= information in your ‘letters to the 

tor.’” 
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Took branches of palm trees, and went forth 
to meet Him.—St. John, XII; 13. 


LOTTERY REGULATIONS 
WE HAVE advocated clarification of the 

Post Office lottery regulations for sev- 
eral years because they are frequently 
given absurd interpretations in their ap- 
plication to newspaper publishing. The 
experience of the New York World-Tele- 
gram and Sun’s annual fishing contest is 
another case in point. 

That newspaper called off its contest, 
after seven successful years, because a 
postal official declared it a lottery and not 
a test of skill. He said the angler’s pur- 
chase of a fishing license was “considera- 
tion” under the postal regulations and 
added catching fish is a matter of luck 
and not skill. 

Millions of Isaac Waltons in this coun- 
try will argue that luck-vs-skill business, 
but we'll let it ride for the moment. 
Obviously, the P. O. official is not a 
fisherman at heart. However, that ruling 
about a fishing license coming under the 
heading of “consideration” is pure bunk. 
A license is required by state law and 
the state coffers get the dollars. There 
‘was no entrance fee charged by the news- 
paper. Anyone could enter and he didn’t 
even have to buy the paper. 

The next thing you know some Post 
Office big shot is going to declare dance 
contests, boxing contests, marble derbies 
and soap box races as lotteries because 
they involve “consideration”—the entrant 
has to buy a dress, boxing gloves, bag of 
marbles or wheels for his midget racer. 
The official will probably find an element 
of chance entering into all these contests. 

This isn’t as ridiculous as it may seem. 
Postal Bulletin of Feb. 13, 1947, said, 
“ ‘Consideration’ involves the payment of 
money for the purchase of merchandise, 
chance or admission ticket, or as payment 
on account, or requires an expenditure of 
substantial effort or time.” 

Last year it tried to scare newspapers 
from running football contests. Sure, 
there is an element of luck in it, as there 
is in most contests, but the P. O. said 
there was also “consideration.” That was 
baloney because the entrants didn’t have 
to spend a thing except three cents for a 
stamp. Is the Post Office going to some 
day contend that three cents for a stamp 
is also “consideration?” 

This thing has gone far enough. It has 
already been carried to outlandish ex- 
tremes. Those lottery regulations, written 
in 1890, have got to be clarified by Con- 
gress. 





MODERN PHENOMENON 

THE MODERN phenomenon in the news- 

paper field is the rapid but unheralded 
ou of the Sunday magazine supple 
ments both syndicated and independent, 
Eprror & PUBLISHER this week publishes 
the fourth in a series of original articles 
on this subject—the first extensive analy- 
sis it has ever had. 

Although the Sunday magazines trace 
their origins back to Mr. Hearst’s New 
York Journal in 1896 when the forerunner 
of the American Weekly started, the de 
velopment in this field has come mainly in 
the last two decades. Here are some of 
the statistics compiled by E&P: 

In 1950, there are 122 newspapers dis- 
tributing 96 completely different and in- 
dividual Sunday magazine sections every 
week. That represents more than a fifth 
of all Sunday newspapers. 

Forty-eight of these newspapers carry 
two or more magazines, one being the 
syndicated variety and the other inde 
pendently produced. 

They have a total circulation of over 
55,000,000 per week. 

In 1939, Sunday magazines grossed 
about $15 millions. Five years later it 
was $30 millions. And last year it was 
$60 millions. 

Doubled and redoubled in a decade! 

What was started by newspaper pub- 
lishers as a “plus” to build Sunday circu- 
lation has now become an integral part 
of the Sunday paper earning its own way 
with advertisers as well as with readers. 

With the development in the last few 
years of a group of editors trained in this 
new newspaper technique, with the al- 
ready-proven acceptance of the readers, 
it is safe to forecast that the Sunday 
magazines have only just now launched 
into their greatest era of success. 


WHEN THE highest police officer in the 

land gives praise to newspapers for 
their help in apprehending criminals, that 
is praise indeed. 

J. Edgar Hoover, director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, this week made 
such commendation. He specifically cited 
International News Service for its series, 
“Ten Most Wanted Criminals,” and the 
newspapers that published it. Two dan- 
gerous criminals were arrested in Port 
land, Ore., and St. Paul, Minn., after pub- 
lication of the articles in the Oregonian 
and the Dispatch. 

The words of Mr. Hoover are valuable 
testimony for the newspapers in their 
case against the critics who believe they 
should not publish crime news. That this 
classification of news provides valuable 
assistance to police officers, which we 
have always contended, is once more 
proven. 

There is no doubt that the American 
public, which is predominantly honest and 
law-abiding, always is alerted for its ow? 
safety when the newspapers reveal there 
is a hardened and dangerous criminal in 
its midst. 

Our police organizations would be sadly 
handicapped without this newspaper C0 
operation. 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 








SyYLVAN MEYER, 28, mana 
editor of the Gainesville (Ga. 
ong Times, has been promoted 
to editor, to suc- 


vole of editor 
and publisher 
since 1947. Mr. 





toa feet 

a. ournal. 

LIEUT.COL. Moyer 
HENRI GAGNON, president of 


Quebec Le Soleil, has been ap- 
pointed a director of the new 
Canadian government agency, 
Canadian Overseas Telecom- 
munication Corp., which has 
taken over the communications 
assets of Canadian Marconi Co. 
and Cable & Wireless Ltd. 

DotPH Srmons, publisher of 
Lawrence (Kan.) Journal- 
World, has been nominated for 
president of the University of 
Kansas Alumni Association. 

A. W. Huckte of Rock Hill, 
S. C., publisher of the Concord 
(N. C.) Tribune, has been elect- 
ed president of the Rock Hill 
Executives Club. Mr. Huckle is 
a past president of the South 
en See 4 ———— and 
0! e uthern ewspaper 
Publishers Association. ™ 

E. Y. Berry, publisher of the 
McLaughlin (S. D.) Messenger 
for 13 years and past president 
of the South Dakota Press As- 
sociation, is seeking the Repub- 
lican nomination for Represen- 
tative in Congress. 

Witt1am D. BIRKE, associate 
publisher since 1938, has been 
elected publisher of the Hunt- 
ington (W. Va.) Herald-Dis- 
patch, to succeed the late Dave 
Gweon, his uncle. 

Witt1aM SHEA, general man- 
ager of the San Diego (Calif.) 
Union-Tribune, has been named 
co-chairman of the San Diego 
Symphony Association’s mainte- 
nance fund. 

Jo—E PARHAM, editor of the 
Macon (Ga.) News, has been 
named chairman for Bibb Coun- 
ty of the Georgia Citizens Com- 
mittee for Education. 

Dr. CARMAN H. SUTLEy, pub- 
lisher of the Fort Pierre (S. D.) 
Times and former mayor of the 
city, is a Republican candidate 
for state senator. 

Harrison H. Smit, 34, presi- 
dent of the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) 
Record and Times-Leader-News, 
recently was named one of the 
State’s three outstanding young 
men by the Pennsylvania Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Frank G. HUunNTREss, presi- 
dent-publisher of the San An- 
tonio (Tex.) Express and Eve- 
ning News, received a gold 
watch chain and knife from his 
employes to go with a watch 
Previously presented, on his re- 
cent 80th birthday. Felicita- 
tions on behalf of the employes 
were delivered by A. W. GRANT, 
editorial page editor. 
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Georce Lower of Huntington 
Park, Calif., has become fy 
lisher of the Medford ( .) 
News, succeeding Moore Ham- 
ILton, who has become acting 
postmaster at Medford. 

On the Business Side 


C. Butz, assistant af 








ROBERT 2 
lisher of the Goldsboro (N. 
News-Argus, has become 
licity director, a 


new P tor 
the Charlotte (N. C.) 
ALL’ 


bserver. 


Miss MATILDA SuparsKy of 
the business department of the 
Hartrorp (Conn.) Courant, is 
on a 10-week trip to Europe 
and Israel. 

Vincent M. Rocca, formerly 
with the New York Sun, has 
joined the advertising staff of 
Il Progresso Italo-Americano, 
largest Italian-language daily in 
the country. 

Joun W. Park, production 
manager of the Chicago Trib- 
une, expects to return to his 
office April 10 after a vacation 
in Florida. 

A. J. Miter, advertising di- 
rector of the Bridgeport (Conn.) 
Herald, and Don LEonarp, ad- 
vertising manager of the Post 
Pub! ng Co., publishers of 
the Bridgeport Post and Tele- 
gram, have been elected di- 
rectors of the Bridgeport Ad- 
vertising Club. 

H. G. Harpison plans to re- 
tire May 1 as general manager 
of Western Farm Life, Denver, 
Colo., on whose staff he has 
served nearly 32 years. He was 
formerly circulation manager 
of the Sacramento (Calif.) Star 
and San Diego (Calif.) Sun, 
and on the circulation staff of 
the Denver Post. Frep A. 
Seaton, publisher of Western 
Farm Life, and his associates 
own 10 newspapers and three 
radio stations in western states. 

NEWHALL Dovuctas, formerly 
on the advertising staff of the 
American Weekly and until re- 
cently New England manager 
for Cosmopolitan magazine, has 
become general manager of 
Lakeside Publishing Co., New 
York, in charge of Practical 
Home Economics magazine and 
Our Family Food Syndicate. 


Frep HENNICK, former news- 
paper representative with the 
New York office of Julius Mat- 
thews Agency, has be- 
come national advertising man- 
ager of the Naugatuck (Conn.) 


Daily News, of which his father, 
RupotpH M. HENNICK, is pub- 
lisher. He majored in adver- 


tising at the University of Syra- 
cuse worked in the adver- 
tising department of 
ford (Mass.) Daily News. 

Dave Browne, Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Examiner business re- 
search, has been elected treas- 
urer of the Southern California 


editor of Seaposter, bi-monthly 
journal of the Maritime Post- 
mark Society, international 
stamp and cover collectors’ or- 


ganization. 

Howarp Haas has joined the 
Los Angeles (Calif.) Examiner 
‘business research department as 
secretary to Bm Dover, di- 
rector. 


In the Editorial Rooms 


GerorcE Horne, news edi- 
tor of the New York Times, 
and Mrs. Horne have returned 
from a month’s vacation, dur- 
ing which they made a 4,000- 
mile motor trip to Enid, Okla., 
boyhood home of Mr. Horne. 

ConraD FREDERICK SMITH, for- 
merly of the Charlotte (N. C.) 
Observer and Nashville Tennes- 
sean and now eastern manager 
in New York of the Poultry & 
Egg National Board, was a 

eaker at a meeting of the 
‘Tennessee Society in Washing- 
ton, D. C., this week. 

Harotp F. ALLMAN, member 
of the editorial staff of the 
Battle Creek (Mich.) Enquirer 
and News, has been appointed 
secretary of the Marshall 
(Mich.) Chamber of Commerce. 

Jounson Kanapy, former po- 
litical and Tllinois legislative re- 
porter for the Chicago Tribune 
and before the war in its Wash- 
ington bureau, has become Wis- 
consin correspondent in the 
Tribune’s Milwaukee office. 

Cart F. BIsset, of the Asso- 


Conn., has 
dent of the Connecticut Out- 
door Writers Association. 

Au AsraMs, sports editor of 
the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Ga- 
(Continued on page 38) 
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CULBERTSON 


Your 


All games—Canasta, Pinochle, Gin Rummy, Bridge and Backgam- 
mon—get the Master Treatment by Ely Culbertson in a brand new, 
week-end round-up. It's a treasure chest of|know-how by the greatest 
name in cards. Phone or wire for samples of this smashing new 
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BIGGER! 
BETTER! 


TARZAN 








universal 


TARZAN, 
favorite of millions of 
newspaper readers, 
continues on in ever- 
increasing popularity 
under the masterful 
hand of BURNE HO- 
GARTH, who has 
handled the feature 
for many years! 


WIRE FOR PROOFS 
TODAY 
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zette, has received the brother- 
hood award and plaque for 
1950 of the Lt. Arnold Bree 
B'nai B'rith lodge of Union- 
town, Pa. 





Etrick Davis, formerly of the 
New York Herald Tribune, has 
joined the staff of the Salt Lake 
City (Utah) Deseret News as 
an editorial writer. 

Miss HUGHENE Vaucun, for- 
merly society editor of the 
Burbank (Calif.) Daily Review, 
is studying for a master’s de- 
gree at the University of South- 
ern California. 

Rosert H. Permwa, formerly 
a special sports correspondent 
of the New York Times, has 
been appointed assistant editor 
of the Great Neck (N. Y.) News, 
a weekly which recently cele- 
brated its 25th anniversary. 
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Chicago Bureau, 810 London Guarantee & 
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Pere Laurs, formerly with 
the Oregon City (Ore.) Enter- 
ore its merger with the 
Banner-Courier, has joined the 
Canby (Ore.) Herald and is 


KS 


also jiated Press corres- 
pondent at Canby. 'e 
Oscar E. NAUMANN has been ,* 
appointed acting chief of the Keep 
Washington bureau of the New Sui 


York and Chicago Journals of 
Commerce, replacing Jay MouL- 2 
DEN, who is joining the Nation- + ¥ 

al Association of Security Deal- & y APY 

ers in Washington. Mr. Nav- Q Na vs 
MANN has been connected with ( ‘s % 
the Washington bureau for ’ /L) 
eight years. 

Larcw Copy has moved from 
rewrite to Idaho editor on the 
state desk of the Salt Lake 
City (Utah) Deseret News, re- 
placing Lavor CHAFFIN, who 
resigned to edit a new weekly 
at Bountiful, Utah. Monty 
Noyce is a newcomer to the- 
News state desk. 

Rosert D. Horan, formerly a 
reporter of the Charleston (W. 
Va.) Daily Mail and a staff 
member of the Huntington (W. 
Va.) AP bureau, has joined the 
Charleston Gazette as a general 
assignment reporter. 

JosEPH Durso, formerly news 


| 


De Ww 


“Must have been an April Fo: 
down 


THE FOURTH ESTATE ... 


\ih y Ny 
\ 


By Trent 


7 


{* 


ol gag, sir: nobody's on strike 
here!” 





director and commentator at ‘ 
radio station WINS, has joined the Salt Lake City (Utah) Tele- 
the national news staff of the 97am for two years, recently 
New York Times sailed from New York on the 
Ha GB 4 td 1 liner Batory for Paris, where 
RRIS G. BRETH, outdoor col- he will study and do free-lance 
uminist for the Pittsburgh (Pa.) writing 
Sun-Telegraph, has filed Demo- $ 
cratic nomination petitions for 
another term as a member of 
the Pennsylvania Legislature. 
Vint JENNINGS, city editor, pees 
will become managing editor chief in San Francisco, Calif., 
- the Charleston (W. Va.) has been elected president of 
aily Mail on May 1, succeed- the Association of Catholic 
DAMRON, managing Newsmen in San Francisc 


eat " ‘the last 27 h “s 
or for the las ears, who 
is retiring. R. y! Georce CoLeMAN has joined 


the San Antonio (Tex.) Eve- 
ce — staff ning News rewrite desk, having 


ICHARD W. SWEENEY, JR., city 
editor of the Norwalk (Conn.) 
Hour, recently underwent an 
operation at Norwalk Hospital. 
Hantey, INS bureau 


ENNINGS, be- 
Daily Mail in 
of the 


returned to his home base, after 
as Polite Te =“ working in the Weslaco, Tex., 
News. i *" bureau of the All-Valley Ex- 


press and Evening News. 

. Erne. K. Travis, Hood 
River (Ore.) Sun, has been 
elected president of the Press 
Women of Oregon, succeeding 


Wirt Davison, formerly of 
the Chicago Tribune Sunday 
staff, has joined the press de- 
partment of Whitaker & Baxter, 


Chicago public relations firm. Mrs. JOSEPHINE Moore, Univer- 
FRED MAty, former sports edi- sity of Oregon News bureau, 
tor of the San Antonio (Tex.) Eugene. 


Evening News, is now editing Grparence LAFRAMBOISE has 
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London, England, Office: Aten DELAFONS» 
Manager; 35 Russel Chambers, Bury Place, 
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an td page in the Sunday FRED 
San Antonio Express and writ- — pn man- 
ing er column, “Ang- ager of the Washington News- 
ing Around. paper Publishers Association, 
Rae “<a? eapenet in Seattle. 

aleigh, N. C., as corres- i 
pondent for North Carolina for qe 2 eae a < 
the last year, has been trans- Sentinel from 1934 to 1937, has 


ferred to the press service's jeen appointed director of in- 
New York office. Don SCHANCHE formation for the Santa Fe oper- 


of the Atlanta, Ga., bureau has ations office of the Atomic En- 
succeeded him in Raleigh. ergy Commission. 

H. H. Crarke, formerly finan- Louis ENGELKE, San Antonio 
cial editor of the Brooklyn (Tex.) Evening News, has trans- 
= a and editor ferred to the San Antonio Ex- 
, | and staff coaier | vg ond et ee ee = 
tune, has been appointed to the Shifted from the magazine" to 
newly created position of fea~ other Express staff duties. 


ture editor of True Story Maga- Atonzo H. (LONNIE) Hup- 
zine. Kins, former reporter on the 
Jo BETH JANECEK of Runge, Lubbock (Tex.) Avalanche- 


Tex., has rejoined the society Journal, is now on the ° 

department of the San Antonio Grande Valley regional staff of 
(Tex.) Express-Evening News. the San Antonio (Tex.) Ex- 
Larry PEARSON, a reporter press. 

and promotion copy writer for Pum N. Brapine, editor of 


EDITOR & 


the McMinnville (Ore.) Tele- 
phone-Register, has been elected 
to the board of directors of the 
Oregon Association of Mounted 
Sheriffs’ Posses, in charge of 
publicity. 

Tom Swasa, staff artist, and 
Georce Spacna, reporter of the 
Portland Oregonian are the 

roud fathers of a baby daugh- 
er and son, respectively. 

SAMUEL W. Woo.rorp, Sun- 
day editor and former city edi- 
tor of the San Antonio (Tex.) 
Light, has retired after 31 years 
with the paper. 

Kay BoLLaM, women’s editor 
of the Portland Oregonian, was 
honored on her 25th anniversary 
with that newspaper with a 
party in the Oregonian Hostess 
House, of which she is director. 

Irwin Nye, formerly of the 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal and 
public relations director for Air- 
borne Instruments Laboratory, 
has been named assistant editor 
of Flagship News, American 
Airlines bi-weekly, of which 
Homer E. STRICKLER, former as- 
sistant city editor of the New 
York Sun, is editor. 





Wedding Bells 


JaMeEs Powers, International 
News Service staff writer, and 
ANDREE SCHOLEFIELD, formerly 
with the Chicago Herald-Amer- 
ican, Chicago Sun and publicity 
offices of Madison Square Gar- 
den, March 27, in New York. 

Louis L. FELSHEIM, editor and 

publisher of the Bandon (Ore.) 
Western World, and SUSAN ANNE 
Sweet, March 9. 
L. Taytor, Jr., Chicago 
Tribune advertising staff, son 
of the publisher of the Milwau- 
kee (Wis.) Sentinel, and JUNE 
Faye Bowan of Milwaukee in 
Evanston, Ill. 

ANNE CuHuTE, society editor of 
the Cleveland (O.) Press, and 
Joun H. Watporr, March 18. 
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—Bigger and Bigger 


MARCH 15TH is over with and we have been 
shaved again for heavy taxes! Most Americans 
are patient almost to a fault, when we know 
what our Government is doing, but very many 
people today are not at all convinced that 
our administrators are on the right track. There 
are several definite reasons for this: 


1, Although World War II hostilities came to an end 
some five years ago, here we are today with more 
restrictions and obstacles in our business and way 
of lite than when we entered the war to rid our- 
selves of those restrictions and obstacles. 


2. Our over-expanded governmental departments 
and bureaus are conducted at enormous expense 
and they won't let go of their war powers that 
enable them to perpetuate that condition—so the 
free and easy use of our tax money goes on and on, 
as if it were being taken from a bottomless barrel. 


3. “Our World” flocks to Washington like flies around 
honey—hundreds of millions here—hundreds of 
millions there—commission men are everywhere 
for the take is high. So this tax money that we need 
ourselves as reserves for renewing the tools we 
work with and to create employment in our enter- 
prises slips out without anyone having a realiza- 
tion of the aggregate—we are offered instead to 
listen to “deficit spending”—"“all out” diplomacy— 
and all the other catch-phrases for which there are 
no equivalents in American history. Who are these 
people who know all the answers? ” 

4. Britain is attending to her empire trade, applying 
her know-how and by-passing the dollar at every 
turn. That's her business and she’s making prog- 
ress. But all the while the handicaps to our foreign 
trade are increasing in the sterling countries, and 
practically amount to shutting out both our goods 
and steamships. 


5. Then we have an implied official taboo on our 
doing business with the other half of the world— 
the Soviet sphere. If that keeps on for much longer 
then this other half will get used to doing without 
us—they are doing that now in many ways. This 
negative attitude on our part is forcing them to 
build themselves up and other countries more 
practical than ourselves take over the trade. We 
feel sure that isn’t what our people want. 


If our American Way is what we say it is 
—and we for one believe in the American 
Way and we practice it—let us first of all set 
the proper example here at home and take 
away the war powers from these people so we 
can begin again where our fathers left off. 
Then our young people can start with a clear 
slate. 


This potato, butter and egg subsidy busi- 
ness and all of the other things that are now 
being handled for us on a collectivism basis, 
is not setting the right example for others to 
follow, either here or abroad. Already it has 
corrupted our morale*more than we should 
care to admit. 

Our foreign commerce is in a bad way and 
will get steadily worse as long as our adminis- 
trators keep us in this continual political dither, 
with none of our affairs buttoned up and our 
American ships left to be shot at. 

Only peaceful, mutual trade will take the 
tension off—the diplomats can’t or won’t—the 
postwar problems are too much for them. Our 
own house must be put in order or we will 
soon find ourselves much worse off than those 
we are trying to help. That picture is as clear 
as a bell! 


' ISBRANDTSEN 


Merchants and Shipowners 
26 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
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SYNDICATES 


Folwell Doesn’t Create 
Situations, He Finds ’Em 


By Jane McMaster 


“Dear Sir: 
gets mad when 4 look at my 
watch when I mn % talking to her. 


My wife oe 


What about 
your wife?” 
This succinct 


to 
thur H. Folwell 
of the NEw 
York HERALD 
TRIBUNE SynoDI- 
CATE. The mar- 
ried male 
wasn’t loo 
for advice. He 
was merely 

ating his case. 

“An admirable letter,” says 
Mr. Folwell, who is no Dorothy 
Dix. As ter of the “Mr. 
and Mrs.” Sunday 
gag strip, he has simply chron- 





Folwell 


icled the wry plaints of the 
married— ed-—without solution—for 
21 years. 

f think anything is to 


me, -e § and Mrs.’, it is 
the fact that we don’t try to 
create a situation—we try to 
catch those = waiting to 
be used,” he 

Psychologists a might say get- 
ting the irritations of married 
life down on paper reduces 
their size. But whether that’s 
so or not, Mr. Folwell’s strip 
seems to establish the same sort 
of accord that exists between 
two long suffering men, waiting 
side by side for two wives 
shopping too long for too many 
things. He obviously lays bare 
many a universal situation. The 
most frequent comment from 
readers: “My wife says you 
must be hidden in our house 
somewhere.” 


Being chronicler of the im- 
perfect and realistic seems t 
keep the 72-year-old sanguine. 
Weari: a rotund middle and 
a one-sided smile, he remarks: 
“Myr. and Mrs.’? They’re happy 
as the average — married. 
i don’t think r state is un- 
happiness. Its. % give and 
take of everyday life. 

“You can’t,” he added, “very 
well put them in the divorce 
courts.” 


Of course there was a time th 


when editors complained. That 
was years back, after the late, 
talented Clare Briggs, “a 
sprightly little man with a 
yellow overcoat and 
over his arm,” had started it 
as a Sunday page in 1919. The 
artist—perhaps to make draw- 
ing easier—would uently 
close the page with a blacked- 
out panel, carrying the caption, 
“And so on, far into the night,” 
indicating the verbal war didn’t 
end at taps, Mr. Folwell says. 

But followers of Mr. Briggs 
have toned down the scrapping 
a bit—while keeping the over- 
all flavor of the comic. And 
Mr. Briggs’ reputation as a 
comic artist of high skill re- 
mains. 

“He could have drawn with 
a skewer dipped and it 
would have been ht,” says 
Mr. Folwell. m) 

Artists Withou Nr 


Mr. Folwell’s connection with 
the comic strip came about be- 
cause the late Charles A. 
Voight, “a cracking, good ar- 
tist” who drew “Betsy” for the 
Syndicate, was nevertheless, 
sometimes late with his work. 

Brooklyn-born Mr. Folwell, 
who was on the pre-Hearst Puck 





Nothing is funnier 
than people... 


Aunt Hilda is never happier 
. George 

. Mrs. D. 
- Horace thinks 
-You can get a 


than after a good cry . . 
gargles after every meal. . 
talks to her dog.. 
he’s handsome. . 
lotta laughs out of people, 
especially those 


drawn by W. E. Hill 


.-A weekly page unfailingly 
rates 
higher with young people than 

with even their elders...an interest 
stimulant in any Sunday or Saturday § 
- Ask about open 


popular for thirty years... 


section or page.. 
territory, proofs, prices. 


Chtcage Tribune ~ 
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© natural to 


a cane d 





Syndicate f; Tribune Tower. Me ef rv] 
40 


from 1902-16, had had the s 
cial province of thinking > 
ideas for artists there. 
in those days knew an artist 
that had an idea of his own,” 
he says. 
Becoming editor of the old 
Tribune magazine in 1921 and 
ama editor of the Herald 
Tribune in nh he continued 
his dealings artists. In 
addition, he aa" —— his 
own humorous wr: tings in vari- 
ous magazines—so he seemed a 
work with Mr. 
Voight. 


Later, in 1927, when Clare 
Briggs took an 1l-week trip to 
Europe, . Folwell was the 
obvious replacement on “Mr. 
and Mrs.” for the six 
months before Mr. Briggs died 
in 1929, the team of Mr. Folwell 
as writer, and Edward McBride 
as- artist, filled in on the Sun- 
day page. Successive artists on 

Page were Frank 
llison Hoover, and 
ee Kin Platt. 

Mr. Folwell insti- 
oF the daily strip, which was 
rawn at first by Ellison 
Hoover, and is now drawn by 
Kin Platt. Mr. Platt wrote the 
Robert Benchley short, “How 
to Read”; was radio “comedy 
writer for Jack Benny and 
others; created “Supermouse”; 
drew Pepsi and Pete, the Pepsi 
Cola cops for two years; is now 
drawing two juvenile books. 

The method for preparation 
of the strip is “from Tinkers 
to Evers e Chance,” <- 
Folwell. I. E., from Folwell, t 
Comics Editor Harold Straubing 
of the syndicate, to Platt—an 
back again. 

Working in Garden Spot 

Fans call attention to the 
Folwellisms in the strip—the 
bits of homespun philosophy. 

questions on leanings 





FEATURES 


. Folwell re- 


toward wisdom, Mr. 
plies playtely “I do remember 
as a kid being very — im- 





y saying 
Ralph Waldo Baca was a 
thinker. It struck me as a good 
idea, being a thinker, at the 


time. 

“I don’t know that I could 
compete with Emerson in that 
line but,” he grinned, “I am 
also pretty certain he couldn't 
do Tog =~ along this line.” 

Mr. Folwell retired as drama 


Garden News department for 
his comic strip work. 


News and Notes 


ou Edgar Rice Burroughs 

Corp. will continue the “Tar- 
zan” strip following the death 
of Mr. Burroughs, according to 
UNITED FEATURE SYNDICATE. 
Burne Hogarth is artist. 

Travelling exhibits of en- 
larged aes graphs from “The 
Correct Thing,” Elinor Ames’ 
picture feature on good man- 
ners for young people (CT-NYN 
SYNDICATE) have mn viewed 
by 121, ro upils in 100 schools 
during th ast two years. The 
= ts nblis “are conducted by the 


UN- 
of the daily “Portraits” feature, 
has signed with Hallmark to do 
a special 7 of gree cards. 
vid F. =, year- 
old Chic o lawyer, has been 
chosen “Steve Canyon’s” coun- 
terpart in a Cuicaco-SuN-TIMEs 
Steve Canyon Model wor 
Mr. Anderson will pose a 
statue of the Milt Caniff , & 
acter to be unveiled during 
Steve Canyon days, July 
NEA SERvIcE is offering “The 
Easter Story,” six sketch-and- 


text strips for release April 3-8. 


FEATURES 





Pitching Horseshoes 
by Billy Rose 
Anecdotes! Night Life! 
Human Interest! 
Humor! Broadway! 
Three columns each week 
Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
229 W. 43 St., New York City 





EDUCATIONAL FEATURES—Eng- 
lish, Etiquette, Household, Beauty, 
Puzzle; Maximum reader interest 
at minimum rates; write today for 
specimen releases. W. L. Gordon 
Features, 1015 Vine St., Cincin- 
nati 2, Ohio. 





HOME WORKSHOP PATTERNS 
are for boys from ten to seventy. 
pa the story from RUTH WYETH 
.  How-to-do Features 
= 1925, Bedford Hills, N. Y. 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


HONEY CREEE: “Flavor of plea- 
sant memories . . . vivid"—Al- 
toona (Pa.) Tribune. Alert rural 
mother’s observations daily. Sam- 
ples. Byers Features, Bellville, 
Ohio. 





No building page is complete 
without a “House Plan” feature. 
ATLAS Features Syndicate, 6455 
Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif., 
has one that will make you 
money. Write for full details. 





RELIGION 

Religion has taken first place in 
reader interest among the mil- 
lions who follow the American 
newspapers. The Ellis-Douglass 
Service syndicates two of the 
most popular religious features. 
Carried in 127 newspapers. Write 
us for particulars. Box 287, 
Princeton, N. J. 
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WHEN fate brought Harry S. Truman to the White House, 

many felt a sort of pity for the naive little man from 
Missouri who was suddenly called upon to step into the shoes 
of the most adroit politician ever serving as President of the 
United States. Largely forgotten was the fact that Truman 
had trained under Pendergast. Hence, there was great sur- 
prise throughout the nation in 1948 when the returns showed 
that Truman had turned into victory an election which all 
pollsters had predicted would be a walkaway for Governor 
Dewey. And, since that day, he has shown so much political 
astuteness that his erstwhile critics are beginning to wonder 
whether, as a politician, he is really inferior to the great 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, himself. 


One example of his cleverness is the way in which he has 
used the F.EP.C. issue to keep the Republicans and Dixiecrats 
from forming an alliance against him. Another example is 
his handling of the coal strike. He carefully avoided inter- 
vention until the fuel shortage became acute. He then used 
the threat of seizure as a whip to force the employers to grant 
most of the miners’ demands. By refraining ye seizure, he 
avoided open conflict with the mine owners; by the 
strike before most areas actually ran out of coal, he escaped 
calling down upon himself the dire wrath of the general pub- 
lic; and, by securing higher wage rates and more pension 
money for the coal miners, he intensified the loyalty of his 
most dependable group of supporters. 


But, for thorough-going political adroitness, his latest move 
probably eclipses any of his previous political maneuvers. 


He is actually eye. to use the prestige of Herbert 
Hoover to solidify the hold of Harry S. Truman upon the 
labor unions! 


Here is what is asked for in the message which he sent to 
Congress on March 13, 1950. It requests Congress to adopt 
21 plans for reorganizing various —— of the Executive 
Branch of Government, thus ostensibly merely carrying out 
the recommendations outlined in the monumental report of 
the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
Government—a report which was prepared under the direc- 
tion of Herbert Hoover, and which has received almost uni- 
versal acclaim. 


But, hidden away in the middle of the message is the seem- 
ingly innocuous Plan No. 12 through which, according to 
President Truman, “unified responsibility is once more estab- 





A Column to ‘Alert Readers 


x*k* 


Using Herbert Hoover as a Cat’s-Paw 


By Witrorp I. Kinc* 


lished in the National Labor Relations Board by transf 
Mhed tn Gn Metvasl hahes Betations Dante Sy Sr aa 
Counsel and by abolishing the statutory office of the General 
Counsel. This plan will bring to an end the confusion which 
has resulted from divided responsibility.” 


Evidently, by this explanation, the President hoped to lead 
Congress aa the public to look upon this step as being merely 
a move to systematize the operations of a bureau. 


In reality, however, the National Labor Relations Board has 
little resemblance to an administrative Bureau. For all prac- 
tical purposes, it is a court, the chief function of which is to 
adjudicate disputes between employers and employees. Un- 
der the Wagner Act, it really operated merely as an arm of 
the C.LO. et pone ey the peed gm | B. functions of 

rosecu’ j combined, and, most instances, 
. gard! ed of t k ude ion the case was decided in favor of the 
labor organization involved. 


One of the main reasons for repealing the Wagner Act and 
adopting the Taft-Hartley Law was to get rid of this un- 
American set up. In the new statute, the functions of the 
prosecutor were separated from those of the court. As Gen- 
eral Counsel, Robert N. Denham, his fair and unbiased 
enforcement of the law has respect of all parties, 
not only for himself, but for the Taft-Hartley Law as well. 
And now President Truman —— to eliminate from the 
picture both Denham and his o and go back to the in- 
iquitous system prevailing under the Wagner Act. 


But the super-ironical twist to this scheme is that it is 
proposed under the guise of carrying out a mandate of the 
Commission headed by Herbert Hoover! 


And, to add insult to injury, under the ral reorganiza- 
tion act passed by Congress, this plan wil cuumatedhy go 
into effect unless it is specifically repudiated by a positive vote 
of at least one branch of Congress. Does a “doubting Thomas 
still remain who is unwilling to concede that Harry S. Tru- 
man is a past master of political strategy? 





If you are opposed to having the President usurp the 
Constitutional powers of Co in order to secure the 
financial support and votes of labor monopolists tell your 
Congressman and Senator that Section 12 of the President’s 
message reorganizing the National Labor Relations Board 
should be voted down. - 


x** 


*FEATURES FOR AMERICA, INC., 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y., furnishes a column by 
DR. KING, nationally known and widely quoted economist, each week together with a com- 
panion piece by the HON. RALPH W. GWINN, distinguished Member of Congress. This dual 
authorship feature, informative and squarely in the stream of current comment, is available 
for release every Tuesday and Thursday. WRITE OR WIRE for samples and terms. 
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Circulators 


Discuss 


Inroads Made by TV 


By Campbell Watson 
San Francisco — Television’s 


7% read- 
ership decline — ‘n the re- 
cent W: nm, D. C., survey, 

in the opinion of Chasies Thier- 
fot, manager of the San Fran- 
’s KRON-FM and 


Addressing a luncheon session 
of the Western Conference of 
circulators here this week, Mr. 
Thieriot Ler to the algebraic 

growth of video and predicted 
pr eiet on newspaper ad- 
ve! Z and on newspaper size. 
Circulationwise, convention del- 
egates privately estimated in- 

roads on newspaper sales as 
high as 17%. 

Boyd Named Chairman 

The Chronicle official’s mes- 
sage was the only open address 
of the tw conference of 
circulation managers from 
gg the Far West. with 

F. Gates, Vancouver (B. C.) 
oy presiding. At the Fe yg ane 
ing meeting, Robert W. Boyd, 
Denver (Colo.) Rocky I i 


operating in the red, and that 
even sale of all available time 
would not permit profitable op- 
eration. Yet a multiple-spon- 
sored KRON-TV feature called 
“Your Home” now has 10 spon- 
sors for its hour on video, and 
which would pro- 
vide sponsorship for an addi- 
tional half-hour “with another 
waiting list left over.” 
Personnel Changes 

Ellsworth M. Evje of the Poc- 
atello (Ida.) State Journal has 

m named circulation promo- 
tion manager of the Salt Lake 
City (Utah) Deseret News, an- 
nounced Jim Cargile, circulation 
manager. He has been succ 
ed at Pocatello as circulation 
manager by H. Ford Wiley, Jr., 
formerly of the Kennewick 
(Wash.) Tri-City Herald. Larry 
Ragen, formerly of the Seattle 
(Wash.) Times, is now circula- 
tion manager of the Tri-City 


Herald. 
Ken ©. Hagen, formerly of 
je Salt Lake Tribune-Telegram, 





News, was elected chairman and 
Anton F. Peterson, Portland 
(Ore.) Journal, was named vice- 
chairman. 

Newly-elected members of the 
board of governors are John 
Black, Los Anaeles Examiner, 
and Frank McGary, San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. David H. Smith 
of Portland, Ore., was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. Eldon E. 
Clark. Spokane ( Wash.) Svokes- 
man-Review and Chronicle, is a 
hold-over director. 

Basing his findings on the 
Washington survey, a Chronicle 
survey of 500 set owners, and 
reports from Loe Angeles. Balti- 
more, New York, St. Louis, Mr. 
Thieriot forecast newspaner cir- 
culation declines. esvecially in 
the evening paper field: declin- 
ing radio attention, couvled with 
a drop in radio advertising 
rates; and continued rapid ex- 
pansion of the video industry. 

Imovortant television inroads 
on the newspapers’ basic func- 
tion, that of presenting the 
news. was not anticipated. He 
noted that news coverage by vi- 
deo is ——_ costly and that 
even a big fire becomes drab 
watching after 30 seconds. 

His revort that TV overations 
now incline to a five-day week 
for spot coverage crews brought 
the exclamation from his audi- 
ence: “That’s the trend in the 
newspaper business 

Losing Advertising 

“The newspapers are losing 
advertising to television,” Mr. 
Thieriot asserted. “That will re- 
duce the number of pages and 
tend to reduce the percentage 
of business to the news hole,” 
he warned. 

“KRON-TV outpulled three 
AM radio stations in the sale of 
an item, selling 40,000 units on 
a $100 expenditure weekly for 
six weeks.” 

He said his TV station is still 
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cir ‘ion manager 
of the Logan (Utah) Herald- 
Journal. Dale Drake, Jr., has 
gone from the Herald-Journal to 
circulation managership of the 
Port Angeles (Wash.) News. 
Milton B. Cochran has been ap- 
pointed circulation manager of 
the La Grande (Ore.) Observer 
from the Pocatello (Ida.) Post. 
Gene Carpenter, of the Tacoma 
(Wash.) Times, as district super- 
visor, is now circulation man- 
ager of the Dalles (Ore.) 
Chronicle. 

Circulation rate advances of 
25 cents monthly are planned by 
the three Vancouver, B. C. dai- 
lies. Announcement of a new 
$1.25 monthly price effective 
April 1 was made by the Van- 
couver Sun on March 24. The 
Vancouver Province and the 
Vancouver News-Herald _ will 
make similar advances, officials 
of these newspapers said. 

« 
Ramsey Advises 
Change in Printing 

CHARLOTTE, N. C.—American 
newspapers must _ streamline 
their —_— production steps 
—or e 

That was the word given 
members of the Southeastern 
Conference of Newspaper Con- 
trol and Finance Officers by 
D. Hiden Ramsey, general man- 
ager of the Asheville (N. C.) 
Citizen-Times, here this week. 

Mr. Ramsey said there are 

now too many stages in the 
physical process of putting out 
a paper. These must re- 
duced, he believes, if the news- 
paper industry is to keep pace 
with the techniques of other 
industries. 
The Charlotte Observer was 
host at a reception = informal 
dinner on the ope day of 
the meeting. Hee en, Ob- 
server treasurer, presided at the 
business sessions. 


Oregonian Staff 
Shows Hobbies 
In Many Fields 


PorTLAND, Ore. — What does 
a newspaper employe do in 
spare time? 

More than 3,000 Portlanders 
saw the evidence at the e- 
gonian Employes’ Hobby Fair 
this month, 

A miniature Hoe press that 
— oa = built by 
Press’ Hen: Showers, 
highlighted the Fair. Standing 


less than 15 inches high, it is 
an exact lel of the 4 
angled quad Hoe used by 

Oregonian about 1900. Mr. 


Showers said it took him six 
years and three months to com- 
plete the model mostly from 
nickel-plated brass. Mr. Show- 
ers, who started with the news- 
paper in 1904, has been offered 
$1,000 for the model. 

At least 100 other ways of 
using spare time were displayed 
and demonstrated, filling the 
Oregonian Hostess House audi- 
torium in a week-long showing. 

Robert C. Notson, managing 
editor, once took up painting 
on a dare; E. B. MacNaughton, 
president, board of directors, is 
an expert with water colors; 
and Bill Boardman, a printer, 
does oils and cartoons faster 
than it takes to change fonts. 

Society Editor Gwladys Bow- 
en, left the crocheting to a clas- 
sified salesman and fine china 
antiques to the business de- 
partment gals. She almost stole 
the show with her collection 


of 1,500 colorful toy soldiers, 
(especially when a fellow 
writer switched the British 


general to command a French 
army 

eeenter Al McCready and 
KGW Executive Frank Coffin 
set up a model maze of an Ore- 
gonian-KGW Iroad line. 
Photographer Alan deLay, who 
will put everything and any- 
thing on tape as well as cellu- 
loid, spliced up an_half-hour 
reel of train sound effects. Edi- 
torial Cartoonist Art Bimrose 
takes to jacknife wood carving 
for relaxation. 

Strange as it may seem, Press 
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A lifesized wrench doesn’t exactly 
fit the miniature Hoe press, but 
gives an idea of size. Holding 
the wrench is Oregonian Press- 
man Henry Showers, who spent 
six years and three months con- 
structing the tiny press for which 
he has been offered $1.000. 


Foreman L. L. Launer, collects 


china teapots. Also from the 
press room were hand-loomed 
place mats, simulated bronze 
plaques, and original trout flies. 
Woodworking was a favorite 
composing room hobby. 

Mail Room Superintendent 
Robert Henderson turns lapid- 
ary in spare hours. His brother, 
George C., also of the m 
room, turns nimble fingers to 
tailoring coats and suits. 

Promotion Manager, George 
Griffis, puts decorative impres- 
sions on hand-tooled leather 
urses and billfolds. Eddie Mil- 
ler, assistant managing editor 
and originator of the Fair, “ex- 
periments” with home portraits 
and custom designed speakers. 

Oregonian Carpenter Ted 
pec eats =." hobby — cake 

aking! Scottish needle- 
point is the specialty of Ernest 
West, building maintenance. 


© 
~~ 

S. D. Group Elects 

Clement President 
Stoux Fats, S. D.—Fritz 
Clement, publisher of the Selby 
Record ‘and Java Herald, was 
elected president of the South 
Dakota Press association at its 
68th annual convention here 
March 24-25. He succeeds T. R. 
Burges of the Clear Lake Cour- 
ier. More than 400 persons at- 
tended the convention banquet. 
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LET’S TALK CLASSIFIED 





CAMs Must 


Dig Deep 


For ’50 Plus Business 


By Herbert W. Tushingham 
CAM. Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post 


To Make Advertising 
More Effective” was the theme 
for the recent Advertising and 
Sales Promotion Conference 
conducted by Ohio State Uni- 
b mae As a part of this two- 
7 eee Id Stahl, of 
the lumbus Dispatch Classi- 
ed Department, spoke on “Dig- 
ph Up — Business In Clas- 


sified. nP this” tuanly aie the — 
lights e this 
remind others of the Yau 


for development: 

“On the Dispatch, we believe 
in good promotion and gear it 
to our readers and transient ad- 
vertisers. Through a survey 
we found our readers believed 
in us as an advertising medium 
but did not know how to order 
or ge the ads. It was then 


that w the 
} waning tt i. g Easy to = 
Dispatch A 

“To be effective, such promo- 
tion must be followed up with 
Teal selling. Have the staff well 
trained to —_ advertising. 

is easy to charge 

advertising—prove it. If you 
insist on cash with copy—make 
it easy and convenient to pay. 

“Do not overlook the good- 
will promotion of getting the 
names of new subscribers to 





greet 
courage "their reading and using 
our ed columns regu- 


ly. 
Don’t Be Ashamed to Copy 
“There is plenty of new busi- 
ness in and around your trading 
area. Let's dig it up in ’50. 
Here are my reco ations. 
Don’t be a ed to copy the 
other fellow. Check the papers 
in the _, and throughout the 
country. ubscribe to a good 
Classified fies service. If re- 
arrangement of your format will 
_ your adve rs, then do 
Do good 
thinking of your own and also 
enlist the suggestions of your 
department. 
‘A small Pennsylvania news- 
paper runs a special — 
each fall at the o 
hunting season vy =! ‘No eae: 
ing Allowed’ ads from farmers. 
An example of a new angle. 
“Another carries a food clas- 
sification every Thursday with 
a newsy hint— ly a new 
menu. True, local advertising 
may cover this field but the 
ay | has merit for plus business 
in C —a o 
another paper car- 
rying all the camera stores of 
community once a week 
under a two-column head with 
a news item from a different 
store each week. Other papers 
use the news idea with other 
ions le some insert 
result stories. 
“We have had great 
with our ‘Auction classification 


fh 


like most newspapers. Since 
this is a regular daily column, 
possible to 


elp 4 
ample, each Friday a small box, 
over the ads, will contain a list 
of all sales for the coming week. 

Coal Classification 

“In_ Indianapolis, the coal 
classification was started oe 
with smaller firms making g 
use of space ads. This po Eee} 
the larger concerns more or less 
to protect their business. As a 
roaule of the combined and im- 
proved advertising style, all re- 
= good results. 

would like to drop a word 
of ae on dreamed up spe- 
cial promotions. They must 
prove of service to 
tiser and not be just a means 
of ringing the cash register of 
the newspaper. A non-produc- 
tive special can result in a 
group of disgruntled business 
and fessional advertisers 
who lose confidence in the 
meres. 

Dispatch is successfully 
open its annual Spring 
Business Directory of page size 
with 600 advertisers resented 
under proper _ classifications. 
This page, running five times, 
has merit and produces excel- 
lent revenue. 

“We have also had fine suc- 
cess with vacation ads for re- 
sorts, school open features, 
Christmas gift guide, and an 
election ad column. We solicit 
the successful candidates the 
day after election for ‘thank 
you voter’ ads and congratul- 
latory messages from the de- 
feated candidates. Others in- 
clude: Jewish New Year Greet- 
ings, Red Cross Week, instruc- 
tion ads during annual music 


“Some papers carry a column 
of Reunion notices. This re- 
quires a careful scanning of 
the news columns to find exact 
dates of family reunions. A 
card index is kept and family 
contact is made about two 
months before the reunion takes 
place. Ads are sold for several 
insertions. This takes a year 
or so to build up enough pros- 
pects to get started. 

“One CAM capitalizes on the 
weather. One rainy day he had 
every roofer in his community 
contacted and by the end of the 
day had all but two roofers 
sold for several insertions. 

“We have found our own or- 
ganization is better gifted for 
selli specials than temporary 
outside salespeople. This extra 
work calls for extra remunera- 
tion. Use a bonus or an occa- 
sional contest for this special 
work. It will pay off. 

“Just one More word of cau- 
tion in planning sales, 
make sure there is no neglect 


of your regular advertisers. 
One final meen. Put every- 
one to work on a Help 


ted ads. Fw are the life 
blood of Classifi Even your 
1 display esmen are in 
advantageous ition to recom- 
mend your Ip Wanted col- 


Garden Page Directory 
And Auto Insurance 

And here are a nn a! of 

ideas Came oe Edward Dor- 
gan, sburgh (Pa.) 
Press: 
One of their salesmen, serv- 
icing the Farm and Garden 
classification, came up with a 
“Garden Page Directory.” It 
was be gl _eoing at first, but 
gradually it took hold. Now, 
two months after its inaugura- 
=. ey are = 
to be added to the direc’ 

This feature sold for 328 Sun- 
days on a non-cancellation con- 
tract earned per line with 
a three-line minimum. 

The other idea developed by 
the Pittsburgh Press concerned 
the new Pennsylvania State Re- 
sponsibility Insurance rw. 
Sixty days prior to its enact- 
ment, all local insurance firms 
were sold daily listings. The 
week before the law went into 
effect, a full-page was spon- 
— by the Insurance Associa- 
ion. 


Unique Real Estate Page 
In New Orleans Item 

Those interested in a novel 
full-page real estate advertise- 
ment would do well to take a 
look at that carried in the New 
Orleans (La.) Sunday Item of 


across the 
inches deep, 
peared “Philip C. Treadaway’s 
Classified Real Estate Section.” 
The “ear” on the left contained 
the address, the opposite “ear” 
his phone number. In another 
two inches across the bottom 
the bold line read, “List Your 
Property With Us—We Adver- 
tise and Get Results” and a re- 
peat of address and phone. 

The balance of the page re- 
sembled a regular want ad page 
and included a short “editorial 
ad” to sell the reader on Tread- 
way’s service. 

This very effective advertise- 
ment was one of 11 Classified 
pages in the first Sunday pub- 
lication of the Item. Charles 
Jones is the 


Effective Rate Increase 

CAMs interested in building 
their Business Service classifi- 
cation might consider a change 
put into effect over a year ago 
by the Des Reg- 
ister & Tribune. 
Bernard Brown, 
now carry over 100 daily Busi- 
ness Service ads during the 
spring and fall seasons. 
Prior to a change these ads 


top, 
ap- 


were’ permitted under the “Po- 
sitions Wanted” heading at an 
extremely low rate. in- 


augurated the Business Service 
classification in alphabetical 
order and, while ~~ raised the 
rate over that of “situations,” 
they did keep it 30% less than 
the transient rate and requested 
cash in advance. 
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Conn. Papers’ 
Promotion Ads 
Push Classified 


By Allen M. Widem 

Hartrorp, Conn.—Newspapers 
throughout Connecticut have 
been going “all-out” in advocat- 
ing reader use of classified ad- 
vertising. 

In both large and small city 
newspapers there has been a 


space to promote use of classi- 
fied ads. 
The Bristol Press announced: 
~ you are a resident of 
Bristol or vicinity or a resident 
of any town in the circulation 
area of this paper, and listed 
in your local telephone direc- 
tory, your credit is good at the 
Press Want Ad Dept. Just Dial 
3181, ask for ‘Want Ad Taker,’ 
give her your message—and 
say, ‘Charge it.’ 

In New Haven, the Register 
has been running ads, with such 
copy as: “Join the thousands 
who profit by reading the big 
Sunday, Register Classified ad 


section.” 

The Bridgeport  Post-Tele- 
gram: “3-0106 is the phone 
number that opens the treasure 
chest of cash to thousands of 
housewives every week. It’s the 
phone number of the Post-Tele- 
gram-Sunday Post Want Ad De- 
partment.” 

The Hartford Courant: 
“Everyone agrees Courant want 
ads bring quick results for less 
money! Placing a want ad 
in the Courant is easy—phone 
2-3131 and ask for ‘Want Ads.’ 
A courteous, thoroughly trained 
ad taker will handle all the 
details. Tell her your problem 
- your message will receive 
the best wording, the most satis- 
factory results possible . . . be- 
cause | Courant want ads are 


read!” 
The Torrington Register: 
“Serving You A New Home 


. Our big real estate section 
serves buyers and sellers with 
top efficiency, top satisfaction. 
Consult our Classified Ads Reg- 
ularly.” 

The Hartford Times: “ ‘Buy 
Words’ That Mean Dependable 
Quali . . Character and a 
good name go hand in hand. 
This applies to product as well 
= e. As you read the ad- 

isements on the classified 
pages of the Hartford Times, 
note the brand names that you 
have come to know and trus 
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newspaper space 
buyers in America. 
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‘Jobs are easior- 
and safer in Steel “ 


says Bob Anderson, steel worker 


Bob knows what he’s talking about. For 17 
years he has been a charging machine 
operator in an eastern steel plant. 


His job is to feed the limestone, scrap and 

ore into an open hearth furnace. Years 

ago, men shoveled in the materials by hand. 
Today Bob handles the whole job by finger 
tip, standing behind a big control panel. 


Not only are jobs getting easier and 

safer in the steel industry, but wages have 
been steadily going up. Weekly earnings of 
steel workers, according to the latest figures 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

have increased 1 10 per cent since 1939. 


It’s a long-standing policy of the more than 200 
steel companies to make jobs easier 


a and safer, to pay good wages, to produce 
Steel w orks fo r EVERYONE more and better steel at reasonable prices. 


And that is still the best formula 
for keeping America strong. 
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Green Streak Promotion 
Pays Off In Davenport 


By George A. Brandenburg 


Tuts Is aN old story to people 
in os. Ia., but it is new 
to cir tion managers who 
haven’t heard Ed Mill’s review 
of how the Davenport Times nl 
troduced its revamped Gree: 
Streak feature section with all 


presented each one with a kelly 
green tie and we requested they 
wear only this color tie for the 
next month. On Monday all 
male employes of ,~ editorial 
and eee ae epartments 
were _ given oily green ties 


the audacity of big league = to w 


motion, ting in a 7% gi 
the first two months. 

Late last September, results 
of a readership survey revealed 
the need of a number of news 
and editorial changes to main- 
tain reader interest in the 
Times, he explained recently to 
Central States circulators. One 
of the changes was to place all 
of the Times’ features in one 
section, to be called the Green 
Streak section. 

Must Have Good Product 


“Let me emphasize as strong- 
ly as possible—if you don’t 
have a superior product, all the 
—— in the world won't 

ake circulation (new, or old) 
stick, ” said = — “Look to 
your paper en your pro- 
motion dollars will pay off.” 

Since changes from conserva- 
tive make-up were rather dras- 


tic, the Times decided to stage 
a “G-Day” promotion of its 
streamlined paper, including a 
teaser campaign, and using all 
mediums of promotion — radio, 
television, billboards, screen 


plugs, car cards, lapel buttons, 

. window cards, stickers, 
ete.—then break with the new 
Daily Times after a 10-day ad- 
vance campaign. 

November 14 was established 
as “G-Day” when the Times 
with the green streak on the 
front page plus the “Green 
Streak” section would hit the 
streets and go into the homes 
of subscribers. The section con- 
tains four pages, printed on 
e colored stock and can be 
ifted from the paper as a pull- 
out section. 

Tells How Promoted 


From here on, Ed Mill tells. 


his own story: 
“To begin the promotion we 
invited all circulation employes 
and their wives or husbands to 
a_ buffet luncheon on Sunday 
afternoon. Sunday morning we 
had proof copies of the new 
Dai Times run off on the 
press. At the luncheon we told 
our circulation a of our 
promotion plans for the new 
ily Times Green Streak. 
“We started the meeting off 
with songs by a male quartet 
we called e ‘Green Bros.’ 
They sang ditties on ‘G-Day Is 
Here’ and songs referring to 
the color green. 
then unveiled the new Green 
Streak section and circulation 
employes had their first glim 
of the new Daily Times they 
were to sell. 
“All men were then 
to remove their neckties 


requested 
We 


“All I ladies present received a 
kelly green handkerchief. This 
was to be a reminder to keep 
their husbands working for new 
business for the new Green 
Streak. 

“A huge thermometer four- 
feet wide and extending from 
the floor to the ceiling was 
placed against the wall in the 
circulation department. On 
this thermometer were figures 
starting with 30,000 to 35,000, 
our immediate goal in circula- 
tion. A movable tape painted 
bright green is used to show 
progress each day. 

10,000 Balloons for Kids 

“Ten thousand white balloons 
with green lettering were 
bought to distribute to school 
children. Our stores are open 
until 8:30 Monday nights in 
Davenport so we parked one of 
our trucks in each block of the 
downtown section, blew up 
2,000 balloons, tied strings to 
them and two men with each 
truck — these balloons out 
to children of shoppers... . 

“At a free party held at a 
hotel we offered our carriers 
one greenback (or a buck) for 
every three new six-week 
Green Streak orders. In addi- 
tion to the greenback for every 
three new orders, the carrier 
salesman in the city zone and 
suburban zone selling the most 
new orders during the drive 
would each receive as a bonus 
a bicycle called the Green 
Streak bicycle. 

“Previous to the drive we 
asked all carriers to report to 
us on a list the addresses of all 
homes not subscribing to our 
paper. h the opening of 
the campaign we sent each car- 
rier three names to sample each 
evening. 

“The second night we sent 
a note to the carrier listing the 
three people he had sampled 
the previous night to leave an- 
other sample that night, also 
we listed three new names for 
him to start samples in the 
same manner as he did with the 
first three. This plan was con- 
tinued until all non-subcribers 
had been sampled two nights. 
For our employes campaign we 
offered two television sets and 
merchandise certificates. For 
every three new six-week 
orders sold by an employe we 
offered a $2 merchandise cer- 
tificate Eo. at any store in the 
Quad-Cities.” 


H. S. Art Contest 
THe Cleveland (0O.) Press 
conducts an annual art contest 





Here’s the Payoff! 

The Davenport (Ia.) Times 
this week increased its carrier 
delivery rates from 25 to 30 
cents a week in the Quad- 
Cities. The Times had pre- 
viously raised its suburban 
carrier rates from 20 to 25 
cents and last month also in- 
creased its mail rate from $8 
to $9 a year. 


among Cleveland high schools 
to select a painting for full 
color reproduction in the Christ- 
mas issue of the paper’s Carrier 
Edition. Although this contest 
is handled by the circulation 
promotion department, it is not 
directed primarily to carriers. 


N. Y. Meeting Set 


Sprinc convention of the New 





April 11-12. 
speakers will be Dr. 
Glenn M. Kendall, director of 
the Elmira Reception Center, a 
correction institution for youths, 
and Frank E. Tripp, general 
manager of Gannett News- 
ame and publisher of the 
lmira Star-Gazette. 


Stages ‘22’ Contest 


Ken Moopy, Champaign (Ill.) 
News-Gazette, has just com- 
pleted a successful “22” contest. 
running exactly 22 days and 
Se in cash prizes to 
the top carriers. 


Up the Ladder 


Walter Stowe, who started 
his newspaper career as a car- 
rier boy in Sutherlin, Ore., has 
been named district manager of 
the Coos Bay area for the Port- 
land (Ore.) Journal. 


Some Prizes! 


The Houston (Tex.) Press, 
Scripps-Howard daily, is run- 
ning a “ ee Carrier” 
contest. prizes: A com- 
plete Easter “outfit for the bey 
and dinner for his A family 
at the Shamrock Hotel. 


Mottice with Whitlock 
Lewis Mortice, formerly as- 
sistant circulation manager of 
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the oy ~y- (O.) Gitisen, has 
joined the sales staff of Whit- 
lock & Co., Chicago, it was an- 
nounced by Stewart McDonald, 
president. Mr. Mottice, immedi- 
ate past president of Ohio Cir 
culation Managers Association, 
will represent the Whitlock or- 
ganization in selling magazine 
club subscriptions through 
newspapers. 


Iowa Short Course 


STATE University of Iowa will 
be host to daily newspaper cir- 
culation executives for the 
“Iowa Short Course in News- 

paper Circulation” May 27-28 
Bt Iowa a Principal guest 
speaker will be Jasper Rison, 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Jour- 
nal and Times. Program com- 
mittee for the course is made 


Rapids Gazette, 
John Scott Davenport, 
City Daily Iowan. 


Money in the Bank 


THE Greenwich  (Conn.) 
Times’ “Thrift Plan” for its 60 
delivery boys was a whopping 
success. 

On Jan. 10, at the 10th An- 
nual Carriers Dinner, Circula- 
tion Manager John V. Connor 
gave each of the carrier-sales- 
men a bank book, containing an 
opening — of $1. 

When the books were called 
in, ae “~ tote up the sav- 
ings, the boys had saved $1,036 
in two months, or an average 
of $15 each. 





Print it in 
the West, 
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Save time and money . . . let us 
print your magazine, newspa- 
per, catalog, comic book, adver- 
tising circular, etc., on news 
print. Black, color or process 
colors. Fast, modern rotary 
presses. Fly us the copy and lay- 
outs, mats or plates. Let us 
quote on your needs. 
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Here's What's Cooking 
In Y&R’s Test Kitchen 


By James L. Collings 


FIvE OR six of Cookery’s 
Chosen People stood around the 
$10,000 room tasting a new fla- 
vor of ice cream, Borden’s 
vanilla-black raspberry blend. 

No one said much. Spoons 
went up and down, in and out. 
Mounds of the pretty stuff soon 
disappeared, and the tasters 
filed out, leaving behind culin- 
ary appreciations: “It was de- 
licious,” one said; “Excellent,” 
added another. 

This was not a neighborhood 
ice-cream parlor. This was the 
experimental kitchen of Young 
& Rubicam, advertising agency. 
The director, Miss Florence Arf- 
mann, was telling the story be- 
hind the food ads that appear in 
newspapers across the country. 

“These tasters,” she said, “are 
people from the agency. They 
test various dishes, then give 
their comments. You know, 
whether the food is tasty and 
attractive and so on. 

Good Eat, No Talk 

“They’re not allowed to talk 
about the product they are pass- 
ing on. at’s, of course, so 
they won’t influence the others. 
When they finish, we rate their 
opinions and the changes they 
suggest are made.” 

She laughed, “This is one 
test we’re not having trouble 
with, but sometimes we have to 
highjack ‘em in. Everyone 
seems to love ice cream.” 

What should a good food 
newspaper ad have, Miss Arf- 
mann? 

“First,” she replied, “the ad 
must appeal to women. Then 
we ask ourselves, Is it prac- 
tical? The next question is, Can 
she—the housewife, that is— 

repare it without a lot of 

? And the ingredients must 
be available. 

“Very important, naturally, 

both our standpoint and 
that of the newspaper is how 
the ad will reproduce. There 
Must be excellent contrast in 
the colors of the foods shown 
and they have to be well ar- 
tanged.”” 

Food Heaven 


Any woman would love this 
kitchen. It is beautiful, spa- 
cious, designed for the last half 
inch of efficiency. The walls 
are aqua blue, the seats and 

ls are a canary yellow and 
the counters are ay.- The 
seats are for the ters. A 
dining alcove at one end of the 
toom accommodates four more. 

_ Everything is electric, includ- 
ing Miss Arfmann’s personality. 
There’s an electric sink, dish- 
washer, two-oven range, freez- 
er and refrigerator. It’s food 


Megven. 
a suppose,” the director 
said, “you'd like to know how 
we operate. Well, along about 
rT, say, tm 

think of ideas for the following 
year’s eampaigns. 

et’s say we decide on some 
40-50 ways to use sugar (Na- 
tional Sugar is one of the big 


accounts). We (her teammate 

is Miss Catherine Feuerherd, 

home economist) break down 

our ideas into seasons, holidays 

and special days and go on from 
ere. 

“Then we _ write tentative 
recipes, which are prepared. 

en, as you've seen, the 
tasters, or testers, come in for 
their work, if work is the 
proper word. 

“When the recipe is finished, 
it is shown to the product 
group, which is comprised of 
the contact man on the ac- 
count, the client, the copy- 
writer, the stylist and represen- 
tatives of the traffic and art 
departments. These people taste, 
discuss and suggest changes. 

$1800 for Food 

“Out of all this comes the 
final product. The next step 
is the photographer. For news- 
papers, of course, all the pic- 
tures are black and white. 
This phase I’ve been discussing, 
by the way, is known as recipe 
development.” 

About $1800 a year is spent 
on foods used for development 
of recipes for ads, including 
the other media, she said, and 


everything from prunes to ice 
cream e is worked into the 
schedule. 


“Our other phase is research,” 
Miss Arfmann explained. “When 
a client devel a new prod- 
uct, it is sent here, where we 
determine whether the cookin 
directions are correct and wha 
we think of it. We also com- 
pare it with the competitor’s. 

“Our recipes are simple both 
in ingredients and techniques. 
— all, they must be attrac- 
ive.” 

That Borden’s job looked es- 
pecially attractive. 

“Go ahead and help yourself,” 
she offered. “And when you're 
through with that, 
some muffins over there we'd 
like to have you — 

Moral: When visiting Y&R’s 
experimental kitchen, either 
skip lunch or plan dinner for 
midnight. 


Cookery College 


Has Big Attendance 

Denver, Colo.— An estimated 
2,700 women daily attended the 
four-day cookery college spon- 
sored here last week by the 
Rocky Mountain News. It is 
an annual event conducted for 
Denver’s housewives by the 
Scripps-Howard newspaper. 

All sessions were in the Para- 
mount Theatre. Prizes included 
gas ranges, electric mixers and 
refrigerators. Numa L. James, 
manager of the general adver- 
tising department of the News, 
made the awards. 

In addition to the four major 
winners, 100 women took home 
from the school big bags of 
groceries donated 7 the mer- 
chants who joined the News in 
sponsoring the school. ! 
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Miss Florence Arimann, left, director of Young & Rubicam’s experi- 
mental kitchen, and Miss Catherine Feuerherd, right, home econom- 
ist. watch taster Mary Marchese at work. 





Indiana Writer 
Says Ads Put 
Pork on Tables 


INDIANAPOLIs — “Advertising 
has helped America avert a 
pork surplus which might be 
as big a headache as the huge 
stockpiles of potatoes, eggs and 
milk now held by the Federal 
government”, said Maurice 
Early, columnist for the Indian- 
apolis Star, the other day. There 
was no guesswork when Mr. 
Early made the “power of ad- 
vertising” the main topic of his 
page 1 report. 

Indiana is the center of the 
nation’s hog-raising area and 
Indianapolis packing houses do 
a big share of the mid-west’s 
pork business. Mr. Early had 
his information straight from 
the farmers and from the pack- 
ers. 

But, Mr. Early wrote, “with 
the help of the housewife’s re- 
sponse to the big advertising 


campaign staged by both pack- 
ers and retailers, most of the 
pork surplus disappeared as 


quickly as it was offered on the 
meat counter.” 

Mr. Early predicted that “like 
cooperation of marketing forces 
and producers could have 
wiped out the egg surplus.” 

“Uncle Sam would be buying 
huge quantities of pork in In- 
dianapolis and other big pack- 
ing centers if it was not for the 

ower of advertising,” said Mr. 


arly. 

“Last fall it was known more 
hogs would come to market 
than could be normally con- 
sumed. If that happened the 
Federal government, under the 
price —S rogram, would be 
requir to buy the surplus. 
It would be another headache 
like the vast surpluses of pota- 
toes, eggs and milk. 

“To avoid it, the meat pack- 
ers, the farm organizations and 
the retailers of meat, join 
forces to conduct an intensive 
advertising campaign to induce 
the housewife to buy more 
pork. Up to now she has re- 
ponded. The avalanche of hogs 
from the farms has gone on the 
tables of consumers rather than 
into storages rented by the gov- 
ernment.” 





Calvert Whisky 
Ads Switching 


To Newspapers 


Competition between Ameri- 
can whiskies stimulated spirits 
in advertising offices of news- 
papers from coast to coast this 


week. 

Calvert Distillers Corp. plans 
to spend twice as much on 
space in the spo: pages of 
newspapers to promote Calvert 
R a blend, during the 
than it did 


Spotlighting the decision was 
the new educational and mer- 
chandising program begun in 25 
California newspapers on March 
16, to run for several months. 
If successful, similar campai 
will be extended to all other 
major markets, W. W. Wachtel, 
president of \vert’s, an- 


nounced. 

Behind Calvert’s new policy 
lies the renewed competition 
between blends and_ straight 
whiskies. Straight whiskies, pro- 
moting four-year-olds, are tak- 
ing more and more of a share 


in sales. 

Mr. Wachtel said Calvert ad- 
vertising would switch—a word 
favored in their ads—from 
other media to newspapers to 
meet the competition. 

“The present market condi- 
tions call for versatile advertis- 
ing that will sell whiskey right 
now and not a month or six 
months from now,” he id. 
“The same situation arose after 
World War I. Rapidly —— 
conditions make it essenti 
that the medium used can fit 
itself to overnight policy 
changes.” 

Similar thinking goes on 
throughout the industry, Cal- 
vert advertising men said. They 
noted the sharp growth in use 
of newspapers by the entire in- 
dustry during the past year. 

Here are the statistics for cal- 
endar years 1948 and 1949, 
showing money spent on news- 
paper space by whiskey distri- 
butors: 


1949 1948 
$20,700,000 $13,100,000 

Newspapers have always been 
a major medium to promote the 
sale of Calvert's. 
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Restrictive Covenant 


Mast Be Reasonable 


By Albert Woodruff Gray 
Member of the Bar, Supreme Court of the United States 


AN AGREEMENT between the 


nor permit anyone else to enter 


Milwaukee Journal, operating into the photograph business in 
bed: and the owner of = the said a under his 
radi ckage “Heinie name.” 

Band,” restri use of the 


void by the Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin. 

The restrictive clause around 
which circled the litigation be- 
tween the Journal and Jack 
Bundy, owner of the program, 
was, “Artist agrees not to use 
the name ‘Heinie’ from any 
Milwaukee radio station at any 
time di or after the ex- 
Piration of this contract... .” 

After the contract had ex- 
pired, Mr. Bundy contracted 
with the Midwest Broadcasting 
Co. to produce over WMAW a 

show and advertised his 
proposed broadcast as “Heinie 
and His Band—The Band of a 
Million Airs.” The Journal 
thereupon sought to enforce this 
provision against e broad- 


over any Milwaukee station 
save that of the Journal. 
Aristotle’s Yardstick 
To win the support of the 
courts to contract clauses pro- 
hibiting another from working 
for a competitor or from carry- 
ing on a competitive business, 
such clause must be measured 
by the ancient yardstick of Ari- 
tle, “Nothing too much.” It 
must provide no more restraint 
an is reasonable under the 
ces and necessary for 
the purpose sought. Too much 
restraint and the clause is 
worthless. 
Such a contract, held the Wis- 
consin court in this instance, is 
illegal if the restraint is greater 
than that required for the pro- 
tection of the person or busi- 
ness for whose benefit the re- 
striction is imposed or if its 
imposition means undue hard- 
ship on the erson restricted. 
There is little question that 
had the Journal made _ this 
agreement restricting the fu- 
ture use of e program, 
“Heinie and His Band,” less 
comprehensive and had the 
clause provided that the owner 
of this show should not use that 
title for some reasonable period, 
had the conditions been tailored 
to that golden mean of “Nothing 
too much,” such a clause would 
have been valid. 
S. C. Clause Enforced 


The contrast between this 
Wisconsin decision holding this 
restricting clause illegal and 


void and a similar clause in 
a_contract for the sale of a 
o in Co 

umbia, S. C., is interesting. 
There the former owner of the 
agreed that he would, 

“Never again enter into the 
0' ess in Rich- 


ic 
County, South Carolina, 
48 


Shortly after the sale for 
some undisclosed reason 
former owner inaugurated 
systematic campaign to force- 
his_ successor out of business, 


maintaining this prohibitory 
= of his contract to be 
void. 


This South Carolina provision 
for restraint of competition was, 
on the contrary, enforced. In 
both the sales contract of the 
photographic studio in South 
Carolina and in the broadcast 
contract in Wisconsin the terri- 
tory affected was limited and 
both were unlimited in time. 
The Milwaukee Journal con- 
tract, however, related to em- 
ployment. The South Carolina 
contract was for the sale of a 
business and for the protection 
of the goodwill that passed by 

e sale. 

Fair Protection 

Closely identified with this 
distinction by which provisions 
against future employment are 
upheld with greater reluctance 
by the courts than those in sale 
agreements for protection from 
competition, is another and vi- 
tal rule. Contract provisions 
for restraint of this character 
are unreasonable and void if 
they are made more extensive 
than the interests of those they 
are aimed serve require. 

In deciding the action brought 
by the Milwaukee Journal the 
Wisconsin Supreme Court said 
the facts must disclose a restric- 
tion reasonably necessary for 
the fair protection of the em- 
ployer’s business or rights that 
on the other hand does not un- 
reasonably restrict the rights 
of the employee. 

This rule that the restraint 
must be reasonable and not pre- 
clude the employe from a rea- 
sonable opportunity to earn his 
living, nor be too comprehen- 
sive in the territory included 
within the prohibition, arose in 
a case involving the contract 
provision that the employe will 
not “enter into, engage in or be 
connected with any business 
selling, leasing or supplying 
advertising materials or adver- 
tising or display services for 
five years from the termination 
of the contract.” 

ag oe ae iat = terri- 
tory brou; within this pro- 
hibition was the entire United 
odified the 
restriction by relating it solely 
to employment by competitors 
or to the citing of custom- 
ers of the former employer.” 

The trend of the present de- 
cisions, said the court here, is 
that such restrictions against 


employment by competitors, 
when reasonably limited as to 
time and space and adapted to 
the protection of the business 
of the employer will be en- 
forced. Courts, however give 
scant consideration to com- 
plaints by —- against 
such contract provisions when 
the employe against whom such 
provisions are enlisted, seeks 
© profit from information he 
has ‘acquired of the methods 
and customers of his former 
employer during the term of his 
employment. 


The employe of an advertis- 
ing firm in Ohio signed a re- 


strictive contract with a five- 


this year clause. Two months later 


she married, ended her contract 
and her husband forthwith 
launched an advertising ven- 
ture identical to that of her 
former employer. In contrast to 
the time period of five years 
in this contract, under the 
Journal agreement the owner 
of “Heinie and His Band” was 
forbidden until the end of time 
the use of his title in broad- 
casts in that city. 


“The restrictive covenants of 
the contract,” said the court in 
enforcing the five-year limita- 
tion of the Ohio contract, “do 
not impose a restraint beyond 
that reasonably required for 
the protection of the employer 
in his business, and are not un- 
reasonably restrictive upon the 
rights of the employe and do 
not contravene public policy 
and are therefore valid and en- 
forceable.” 
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The first insertion of a 4-time order did the jobl 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER actually profits by such 
cancellations. It means prestige for E & P CLASSI- 
FIED columns. The right people are reached at 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Tel.: BRyant 9-3052 


It Always Happens 
In This Business 


Bou.per, Colo.—How unlucky 
can a newspaper be? 

The Boulder Camera chanced 
to leave out the name of a 
jewelry store in an advertise. 
ment, but here’s how: 

The name was covered over 
when two rolls of newsprint 
were pasted together — but in 
only one of the day’s 6,834 
copies. 

The copy with the omission 
was delivered to _ the 
porch of A. W._ Wittingham, 
owner of the jewelry store! 





Kostka In Agency 


Denver, Colo.—William Kost- 
ka, former national public re 
lations and advertising director 
of the United States Brewers 
Foundation in New York City, 

s taken over management of 
the W. W. MacGruder, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency, as executive 
vicepresident and general man- 
ager. The name of the agency 
will be changed to MacGruder, 
Bakewell & Kostka, Inc. 
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Sorace at Intertype 
Joseph F. Sorace has become 
supervisor of the Intertype 


School of Instruction, operated 
Zz — Corp., in Brooklyn. 

recently had been mechani- 
cal superintendent at the Rock- 
ville Center (N. Y.) Nassau 
Daily Review-Star. 


bP? 









New York 18, N. Y. 
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ANSWER: It's the very same State that turns out more steam 
engines and more hotei china than any other State—sturdy, 
diversified Pennsylvania. In dollar value, 30% of all the ce- 
ment and 36% of all the full-fashioned hosiery that is maru- 








factured in the United States comes from Pennsylvania. In 





fact, practically anything you can name comes from Pennsyl- 





vania. 


What State has half of its active market in 82 
cities and towns of under 100,000 City Zone? 


ANSWER: Pennsylvania with its healthy, active class of mass media . . . the well-read, well- 
market. One-half of this prosperous market is edited, home-town newspapers, penetrating the 
found in the 82 cities and towns of less than 1,000,000 homes in these 82 cities and towns. 
100,000 City Zone . . . a mass market of 4,800,- Here is where you'll meet the backbone of this 
000 people, more than half of Pennsylvania's healthy market . . . the industrious, able-to-spend 
population. : members of Pennsylvania's diversified business 
This mass market can be reached best by the . . . your prospective customers. 


ennsylvania 


... keystone market for greater national sales 
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Violet Views Rasslers 
Through Red Curls 


Some wrestling promoters of 
the New York area wish fer- 
vently that petite, red-haired 
Violet Squires, society reporter 
for the White Plains Reporter 
Dispatch, had never heard of 
wrestling. The sight of her 
red curls at the ringside of the 
County Center in White Plains 
worries the promoters as much 
as it pleases the customers, 
many of whom are readers of 
her paper. 

It started last December 
when some of the boys on the 
Reporter Dispatch pulled a gag 
on Violet. They sent her a 
picture of an ugly wrestler with 
a story sta 


Vio- 
the jokesters by 
ig them take her to see 

contest which 
imo Carnera in the 


It just happened that a sports 
dinner, which hi attracted 
most of the sports writers, had 
dragged out so long that the 

ess box was still empty when 

mo went into his act. So 
Violet took notes to cover the 


room 
ized 


ys. 

The next morning the sports 
desk took a look at the notes 
and said, “Why not do the 
story?” So between tales of 
teas and weddings Violet batted 
out her first review. 
That bout was the first she'd 
ever seen. She hadn’t even 
looked at television. 

A few days later an agonized 
wrestling promotor stormed the 
sports desk of the Reporter Dis- 
patch. As much in sorrow as in 
anger, he pleaded that the so- 
ciety reporter be kept off his 
fights. “She makes the cus- 
tomers think it ain’t on the 
level. She pokes fun at my 
boys,” he wailed. He was sor- 
rowful when he left, also, for 
Violet’s red curls still wave at 
the ringside. 

She gets fan mail. She gets 
phone calls from pleased read- 
ers. They even write in to ask 
what she looks like. Though 
she still devotes her regular 
hours to society and interviews, 
she still goes to see the mat 
grapplers regularly. d 

“I like the way I can write 
about them,” Violet explains. 
“They're fun to write about and 
I can be creative. I think the 
wrestlers put on a good show. 
I also like to watch the audi- 
ence, and hear their remarks 
eo catcalls. I just write what 

see.” 


The promoters still insist that 
what she writes is not friendly 
sports reporting but the biased 
observations of “just a_ little 
girl from the society depart- 
ment who doesn’t understand 
sports and ought to stick to 
pink teas where she belongs.” 
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But the readers don’t think 
so. They howl with glee at her 
“society reporter” angle on the 
mat maulers. 


Cy Setiies Down 
To Global Beat 

PHILADELPHIA — What happens 
to war correspondents after the 
battles are over? Does their 
work on city beats, copy desks 
and other ordinary duties seem 
like an_anti-climax? 

Ivan H. (Cy) Peterman, for- 
eign correspondent and colum- 
nist for the Philadelphia In- 
quirer, admits the readjustment 
is tough but he uses the back- 
ground of his war experience 
=. a daily article on foreign 


A desk in the quiet atmo- 
sphere of the Inquirer building 
is a far c¢ from the soul- 
searing battle scenes he wit- 
nessed from North Africa to 
the Elbe. 

So, when he gets restless or 
there are important foreign 
news developments at the 
United Nations, Washington, 
Paris, London, Moscow or other 
capitals, he’s off to get more 
material for his comments or 
news stories on the cold war. 


As an —— on foreign af- 
fairs, the globe’s his beat. 
Readjustments are nothing 


new to Mr. Peterman. A sports 
writer for many years, he 
turned to foreign correspond- 
ence in 1942. His first thought 
was to accept an Army com- 
mission. The late General 
Surles, of Army Public Rela- 
tions, talked him out of that 
and said his place was at the 
front as a war correspondent. 
He was wounded at El Guet- 
tar and twice decorated. He 
was among only half a dozen 
reporters who saw all the Eu- 
ropean - Mediterranean cam- 
- and emerged with eight 
attle stars on his theatre rib- 
bons. 

He covered three D-Day ac- 
tions—Sicily, Salerno and Nor- 





Ivan (Cy) Peterman 





Violet Squires 


mandy. He was with the first 
American soldiers in the libera- 
tion of Paris, covered the 
Ardennes Battle in sub-zero 
weather, crossed the Rhine with 
assault troops over the Ramagen 
Bridge. 
Dear to his heart is the First 
S. Army, with which he 
served from North Africa to 
the union with the Russians at 
e Elbe. 


Incidentally, the Ivan is in 
no sense Russian as far as Mr. 
Peterman is concerned. He ex- 
plains that his mother gave him 
that name _ because ing a 
great fan of Sir Walter Scott, 
she read “Ivanhoe” before her 
son was born. 

Born in Cecil, Wis., he at- 
tended Northland Academy in 
Ashland, and worked his way, 
starting at 15, by driving a 
trolley in weather which often 
went 50 below. 

While in college and on sum- 
mer vacations, he worked for 
several newspapers and upon 
graduation, he went to the 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier. 

Mr. Peterman, who now 
roams the world, got homesick 
in the fall of 1923 and started 
west. He landed on the Hearst 
papers in Chicago and then in 
Milwaukee. In 1925 he took a 
job as a special feature writer 
on the Philadelphia Bulletin. 

He left the Bulletin sports 
staff in 1938 to join the In- 
quirer. 


S 


Open Sesame 

Cincinnati, O.—In days by- 
gone, reporters had trouble not 
only getting into, but getting 
stories out of the exclusive 
Queen City Club. But things 
are different now, for Roger 
H. Ferger, Enquirer publisher, 
is president, and Allison F. 
Stanley, U. S. Playing Card Co., 
former editorial staffer on that 
paper, is vicepresident of the 
club. 


Portrait of ‘Senator’ 

Austin, Tex.—A_ portrait of 
the late William M. (Tudey) 
Thornton, 51 years an Austin 
correspondent of the Dallas 
Morning News, will be hung in 
the Texas Senate. 

The Senate adopted a resolu- 
tion honoring the veteran polit- 
ical reporter, sometimes known 
- “the Senator from the Dallas 

ews.” 





Pearson Denies 
Ethics Breach 
On Lattimore 


By James J. Butler 

WasutncTon — Correspondents 
had added reason this week to 
refuse to accept “in confidence” 
news which is bound to break 
into the open sooner or later. 

Every newswriter covering 
the Senate committee he: 
on communist infiltration of the 
State Department was aware 
that the man whom Senator Jo- 
seph R. hy, Wisconsin 
Republican, considered to be the 
“top Soviet espionage agent in 
this country” was Owen J. Lat- 
timore, Far Eastern affairs ex- 
pert and Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity professor. 

They had been given the 
name by Senator McCarthy 
himself, “in confidence.” They 
had it confirmed by members of 
the hearing committee “off the 
record.” But it was not made 
public until Drew Pearson an- 
nounced it in his Sunday night 
broadcast, March 26. 

Some Feared Libel 

Mr, Pearson denied that any 
violation of confidence or ethics 
was involved in his disclos 
ure. He told Eprror & Pus 


LISHER: 
“There were two real reasons 
why Washington newsmen did 
not disclose Owen Lattimore’s 
name, regardless of any state 
ments to the contrary. Some 
were not sure he was definitely 
the man Senator McCarthv men- 
— others were afraid of li- 
e 


“Therefore no violation of 
confidence or ethics was even 
remotely involved. 

“What I did was to remove 
the danger of libel by digging 
up the real facts on Owen Lat- 
timore. The real facts showed 
he was no Communist. My at- 
torneys advised me that with 
these facts published all risk of 
libel was removed.” 

The McCarthy attacks on the 
loyalty of State Department 
personnel had been a top news 
story. Covering were some of 
the most experienced Washing- 
ton correspondents — men who 
had seen things like this happen 
before. 

Everybody Knew It 

Most of them, including press 
association writers, passed the 
information on to their offices, 
naming the source, suggesting 
the likelihood that the break 
might come in a way which 
would leave them “out on the 
limb,” but also warning the pos- 
sibility of libel should Senator 
McCarthy fail to follow through 
as promised. 

Not only the writers assigned 
to the committee hearings but 
also the great bulk of Washing- 
ton correspondents were in pos- 
session of the identification 
days in advance of the broad- 


cast. 

Associated Press cabled Mr. 
Lattimore in Afghanistan sev 
eral days before the Pearson 
broadcast, asking for his com: 
ment. His “pure moonshine” re 
ply came on Monday. 
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DARRELL McCAIN directs the activ- 
ities of the media department from 
the New York office of Brisacher, 
ndents Wheeler & Staff, Inc., for such ad- 
2ek to vertisers as the Wheatena Corpora- 
= tion, R. B. Davis Company (Coco- 
ter. malt), Peter Paul, Inc., and Van 
vering Camp Sea Food Co., Inc. 


| “Editor & 
| Publisher 


teeing “I read Eprror & PuBLIsHER because it is 
fly at- the trade publication of the newspaper field. 
isk of I consider E & P timely and well written. 
Anant Its lead articles always attract attention, 
me of and many times have exclusive angles I 
appen | don’t get elsewhere. I read E & P from 


two standpoints: from the newspaper pub- 








=| articles have exclusive angles,” 


STATES DARRELL McCAIN, MEDIA DIRECTOR AND SPACE-BUYER, BRISACHER, WHEELER & STAFF, INC. 


lishing angle in following all developments 
as they come along week by week, and from 
the advertising standpoint by getting a recap 
at the end of the week on advertising news, 
accounts, etc. Yes, I find E & P very 


useful.” 


e por Almost all important media buyers read E & P 


a EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


ication - - - to sell Big-Money Newspaper Buyers 


broad- : 


D sev: VITAL STATISTICS ... Last year 44 top advertising agencies billed over a billion dollars (in all media). It is within 
earsop this group that E & P is read and rated highly. That is why there is no more direct, economical or resultful way of reaching 
ne” re- the actual buyers of newspaper space in these big-money agencies than via the advertising pages of Epiror & PUBLISHER. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 





Sailor Sarno at Sea; 


More on NNPA Meet 


By James L. Collings 


RICHARD L. (for Landlubber) 
Sarno, director of photography 
for Hearst Newspapers, returned 
from the ‘Sea the other day and 
got talking about Operation 
Portrex, the largest peace-time 
military maneuvers ever held. 

OP was staged on an island 
off Puerto Rico, and Dick, with 
seven other official photog- 
raphers, was doing his salty best 
to record the scenes while 
mixed in with some 900 umpires 
and referees, 

“That _was the trouble,” he 
said. “We should have been 
banded together and moved 
ahead of the umps and referees 
without all the checking and 
briefing we had to go through. 

“Those of us who were cov- 
ering the operation had to wait 
in line for hours. 

Johnson Agrees 

“Other things were eaually 
annoying. In loading and un- 
loading convoys and planes, the 
Photographers’ equipment was 
almost lost’ in the luggage of 
those 900. Ideally, the camera- 
men should have had their own 
Plane and truck. 

“TI told all this to Secretary of 
Defense Louis Johnson and he 
agreed with me. He said that in 
the future the photographers 
would be separated from the 
rest. He’s a cooperative guy 
and likes photographers.” 

Dick said his criticisms were 
directed at the pre-operation 
phase. 

“Once we arrived,” he ex- 
plained, “everything was OK, 
except that we were located on 
the wrong hill and the para- 
troopers jumped against the 
light. And the smokepots blew 
in our direction so that we 
couldn’t make second pictures 
because of the smoke. (In spite 
of these handicaps, he got good 
pictures which were widely 
serviced. ) 

“If you want the most excit- 
ing thing that happened to me, 
it was when I was catapulted 
off a carrier’s deck in a TB 
Navy plane.” 

Dick grinned and shook his 
head as though shuddering at 
the memory. 

“You see,” he said, “I had 
been at sea for two weeks and 
wanted to get ashore. Anyway, 
I had to get there for D-Day. It 
almost took an Act of Congress 
to do it. 

Like a Slingshot 

“Well, I was briefed and told 
how to extract the shark poison- 
ing in one pocket of my jacket 
and how to release the yellow 
dye in the other pocket, The 
dye attracts attention to you in 
case you crash into the s 

“I was told everything but 
where to put my legs. I listened 


and said, yeah, , OK and 
sil the walle sxy mind wes on 
the shore and how anxious I 


was to get there. 

_ “That’s some experience, be- 
ing catapulted. Now I’ve done 
everything. It’s like being shot 
out of a slingshot. I cr hed 
there, thinking of all the things 
that could go wrong, then— 
zoom!— we were off from 
no speed at all to 200 miles an 
hour. My head went back and 
for some time after was quite 
stiff, and my uneducated legs 
banged against a steel railing in 
the front lower section of the 


seat. 
“I’m glad to be home.” 


NPPA Convention 


THE BIG discussion when the 
National Press Photographers 
Association convenes in Atlantic 
City June 8-10 for its fifth con- 
fab will be on the possibility of 
getting more state legislation to 
protect photographers from un- 
warranted attacks from the pub- 
lic during the course of their 
duties. 





National officers will be 
elected. 
The convention committee 


members are seeking more 
beauty queens for the fourth an- 
nual Miss National Press Pho- 
tographers’ contest, it was also 
announced. Also on display will 
be the winning prints in NPPA’s 
1950 photo contest. 


Focusing Scales 


Tuts 1s the second of three 
Graflex information pieces de 
signed to be of service to the 
press photographer. 

“On cameras such as_ the 
Graphic where lenses of various 
focal lengths are used inter- 
changeably,” writes the compa- 
ny’s technical department, “it is 
usually desirable to mount a fo- 
cusing scale for each lens com- 
monly used. 

“Naturally, to be of any value, 
this scale must be accurately po- 
sitioned. This problem is not as 
simple as it might seem because 


JM lenses are seldom the exact fo- 


cal length marked. They may 
vary as much as 2% either way. 

“This variation is of no con- 
sequence when using ground 
glass focusing, However, when 
synchronizing rangefinders or 
focusing scales the lens must be 
measured for exact match and 
scales calibrated accordingly. 

Custom Calibration 

“Many manufacturers’ will 
custom-calibrate scales for you 
when you b a lens. Or you 
can do the job yourself with a 
blank scales obtained from a 
dealer. 

“If you try the job yourself, 
be sure to measure distances 
from the back or film plane = 


the camera. And sure 
measure. If you to estimate 
distances, your le will be no 


better than your guess. 





“When checking infinity, se- 
lect an object at least 4-500 feet 
away for um accuracy. 
Check the sharpness of the 
ground glass image with a 
m: er and be sure to have 
the lens set wide open.” 


Wins Poling Award 

Rocer WiuiaMs of the Provi- 
dence (R. I.) Journal has been 
awarded the Dorr E. Poling 
memorial award in an all-Rhode 
Island photographic salon. His 
picture showed a high school 
jumper clearing the bar. One 
of the judges said the shot had 
“motion, excitement and ex- 
pressive value.” 


Human Element 
Stressed at Kent 


Kent, O.—Despite the many 
technological advances and in- 
vention of new “photo-gadgets” 
in recent years, the human ele- 
ment is still the most important 
factor in the making of good 
news pictures. 

This lusi was rep 
again and again by speakers at 
the ninth annual short course 
in press photography at Kent 
State University. (E&P, March 
25, page 53.) 

“Forget the camera; think 
about the picture.” This was 
the advice left with photogra- 
phers. 

Speaking on “Bread and But- 
ter Photography,” Ed Farber of 


| 





Milwaukee pointed out, “To be A B 


a photo journalist, you must 
write a story with light and 
composition; tell a story with 
your picture.” 

Message in Pictures 

Mr. Farber made these 
tional recommendations 
good pictures: 

“Reduce your photographs to 
essentials. When running 
‘heads,’ use just heads and not 
photos of T-shirts.” 

“No one wants pictures that 
don’t do anything. Give a mes- 
sage. Tell a story.” 

“Use pictorial adjectives and 
adverbs. Exaggerate the action 
if necessary to convey the idea 
you wish.” 

“People looking at nothing 
have nothing in their eyes. 
Give them something to look at 
when you're taking their pic- 


addi- 
for 


ture.” 
Gordon Kuster, director of 
photography, Columbus (O.) 


Dispatch, mentioned these proj- 
ects he has used to develop 
photographers’ initiative: 

To Develop Initiati 


Planning and Coverage” empha- 
sized that the press photogra- 
er must be in on the very 
asic end of an assignment—the 
planning stage of a story. 

Robert Dumke, chief photog- 
rapher, and his assistant, Elea- 
nor Sossong, of the Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Journal, presented a 
demonstration of color shooting, 
demonstration of color shooting. 

“Shooting in color will make 
you a better black-and-white 
ae, one speaker 
said. 

Use’ of the “B-C” circuit in 
press photography was outlined 
by Joseph Costa, photo super- 
visor of the New York Sunday 
Mirror. 

“My experience with the B-C 
photoflash synchronizers makes 
me believe sincerely that the 
present concept of flash syn- 
chronization is now obsolete and 
will be a forgotten tool, as far 
as press photographers are con- 
cerned, within two or three 
years,” Mr. Costa predicted. 

Coverage from Air 

Don Ultang, flying photogra- 
pher of the Des Moines (Ia.) 
Register & Tribune, discussed 
“Improved Coverage With 
Mr. Ultang, who uses 
a Speed Graphic for his shots, 
advised cameramen to _ shoot 
either forward or behind, “so 
long as you avoid wing struts.” 

Climax of the four-day work- 
ing conference was the Short 
Course dinner where Dr. George 
. Bowman, president of Kent 
State University, awarded a 
special citation to John F. Mc- 
Bride, Oakland (Calif.) Tribune 
photographer and first prize- 
winner in the Eprror & PuB- 
LISHER photo contest. Mr. Mc- 
Bride was not able to get to 
Kent for the presentation. His 
prize photo, “Signed,” was as- 
signed to the Kent State Press 
Photography Hall of Fame as 
the “News Picture of 1949.” 

Dr. Frank Luther Mott, dean 
of the University of Missouri 
school of journalism, declared: 
“There is nothin magical 
about pictures in themselves.” 
“They can, never wholly dis- 

lace written or spoken words. 

n human communication, they 
must work along with words; 
there always has been that cor- 
relation, and there always will 


“I contend that the notion 
that readers prefer pictures to 
anything else in newspapers, 
magazines, or books is a super 
stition of modern publishing, 
the dean said. 





1. Picture Exhibit. A display 
board in back of the newsroom 
shows 12 14 x 17 photos. It 
influences the photo staff to do 
their best to get on the board, 
and influences the editorial staff 
to appreciate the photographers. 

2. Photo Clinic. The photo- 
graphic staff meets once a 
month for dinner and a discus- 
sion of its problems. 

3. Bulletin Board. This is 
used to display both good and 
bad pix from the newspaper. 
No names are given. 

4. Informal discussions among 
editors. The photographer is 
briefed as he passes through the 
editorial offices on his way to 
cover an assignment. 

A session on “Assignment 
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44-Pg. Tabloid 
Links Baseball 
And Television 


CincINNATI, O.—A 44-page 
(tabloid) section in the Cincin- 
nati Post for March 28 tied up 
baseball time and _ television. 

An “All-Star Team of the 
Half Century” contest was an- 
nounced by the Post and Cin- 
cinnati Electrical Association. 
Three television sets are top 
prizes, and there will be 25 
prizes of pairs of tickets to a 
Cincinnati Reds Sunday game. 

Famous Reds players of yes- 
teryear will pick the All-Star 
Team. Prizes will go to con- 
testants who name their team 
or come closest. In each adver- 
tisement in the special section 
was the name of a famotis base- 
ball player, to help prompt fans. 


Special Sections 

Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Pa- 
triot, 10 pages, 50th anniversary 
of John O. Gilbert Chocolate 
Co 


Montgomery (Ala.) Advertis- 
er-Journal, 12 pages, March 19, 
District Fat Stock Show. 1,300 
inches of advertising. 

New Orleans (La.) Times- 
Picayune and States, 52 pages, 
automobile issue of colorgrav- 
ure magazine, March 26. 

Appleton (Wis.) Post-Cres- 
cent, 40 pages, tabloid, March 
18, Outagamie Conservation 
Club’s annual fishermen’s party. 

Wausau (Wis.) Record-Her- 
ald, 32 pages, tabloid, local Auto 
Show. 


Racine (Wis.) Journal-Times, 
52 pages, Home Show. 

Ft. Atkinson (Wis.) Jefferson 
County Union, March 17, 80th 
anniversary. 

Colorado Springs (Colo.) Ga- 
zette Telegraph, 32 pages, tab- 
loid, March 28, Home Edition. 
Advertising Director Alan G. 
Nicholas reported a 331/3% 
gain in linage over 1949 Home 
Edition. 

a 


Herald Tribune Plans 
Section on Egypt 


The New York Herald Tri- 
bune will issue a 36-page tab- 
loid section on Egyptian trade 
and travel on Sunday, April 2. 

Beach Conger, resort and 
travel editor, has returned after 
spending two weeks in Cairo, 
Alexandria and Luxor prepar- 
ing articles dealing with Egypt. 
He worked closely with e 
State Tourist Department of the 
Egyptian government. The sec- 
tion also bears considerable ad- 
vertising. 

A limited number of copies 
of the 24-page Holy Year sup- 
plement, published March 23 in 
Paris by the European Edition 
of the Herald Tribune, will be 
made available in the United 
States. Mats are to be flown to 
the United States and copies 
will be printed and distributed 
in April through travel agen- 
cies, airlines and steamship 
companies. 

Individuals wishing copies 
may obtain them at 10 cents 
each from Reader Service, New 
York Herald Tribune. 
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Truman to Honor 
First Volume of 
Jefferson Work 


Wasnincton — President Tru- 
man will speak May 9 at a cere- 
mony in the Library of Con- 
gress in observance of the pub- 
lication of the first of a 52-vol- 
ume series, “The Papers of 
Thomas Jefferson.” 

Other sveakers will be Gen. 
George C. Marshall and Dr. 
Dougiss Southall Freeman, bi- 
ographer and Richmond, Va., 
editor. 


The New York Times made a 
gift of $200,000 in ts) 
Princeton University in memory 
of Adolph S. Ochs, the newspa- 
per’s ‘publisher from 1896 to 
1935, toward the cost of publish- 
ing the series. Julian P. Boyd, 
librarian of the university, is 
editing the papers. The work 
will require some 20 years and 
the expenditure of approximate- 
ly $1,000,000. 

An advisory committee is 
headed by Mr. Freeman and in- 
cludes Mrs. Inhigene Ochs Sulz- 
berger, daughter of Mr. Ochs. 

The work is being set in Mon- 
ticello, a new type face specially 
cut by the Mergenthaler Lino- 

4 is based on a face 
first cast in Philadelphia in 1796 
that was used for printing many 
of Jefferson’s writings during 
his lifetime. 

The volumes will contain 18,- 
000 letters written by the author 
of the Declaration of Ind 





Ship News Reporters 
continued from page 14 


Association, Acme Newspic- 
tures, Hearst Metrotone News, 





National _ Broadc: Com- 
~~ (Television), niversal 
ewsreel, Paramount News, 
Warner News. 
Duffy Is Dean 
James Edmund Duffy, marine 


editor of the New York World- 
Telegram and Sun, a former 
longtime president of the asso- 
ciation, is dean of New York 
ship newsmen. He has spent 
32 years on the waterfront and 
has made at least 15 trips to 
Europe, South America, Cen- 
tral America and the West In- 
dies. Most of the big liners now 
in service had Mr. Duffy listed 
as a passenger on their maiden 
trans-Atlantic voyages. 

Most traveled of all ship 
newsmen, however, was the late 
T. Walter (Skipper) Williams, 
English-born ship news editor 
of the Times until his death in 
942. He was the dean preced- 
. Duffy, having joined 
the corps in 1904. 

“When I first went down the 
bay 32 years ago, the late Sam 
Wood of the New York Sun 
had already been on the marine 
beat for 40 years, so our two 
periods of service cover 172 
years,” Mr. Duffy told Eprror 
& PuBLISHER. “In moving out 
of three Barge Offices when 
they were demolished, old rec- 
ords of the Ship News Report- 


* he 





dence as well as 25,000 letters 
written to him. Jefferson’s state 
papers and writings on agricul- 
ture, architecture, law, religion, 
linguistics, wine and cookery 
will be included. 

Princeton University Press, 
which will publish the work, 
stated the project will be one of 
the largest book-publishing ven- 
tures ever undertaken. 


New American Column 
Varies in Englend 


A new column written in 
New York for Kemsley News- 
papers by Rodney Campbell is 
unusual in the sense that it var- 
fes in different papers to con- 
form to the widespread nature 
and breadth of interest of the 
group. The column has a com- 
bined circulation of 1,900,000. 

In the London Daily Graphic, 
the column runs across one 
page under title, “Searchlight 

America,” in light vein. In 
provincial papers, the column is 
entitled “Over There,” and con- 
sists of more serious news items 
of local interest to each paper. 

Mr. Campbell, 25, incidental- 

A= * 3 


i 





ly, Ss e y Ss 
British columnist working over- 
seas, and his is the latest trans- 
Atlantic column to appear under 
a New York dateline. 

s 


Directory Revenue 
MontreaAL — Bell Telephone 
Co. of Canada made almost 
$3,000,000 profit last year in ad- 
vertising in the yellow pages of 
Ontario and Quebec phone di- 
rectories, according to testi- 
mony before the Board of 
Transport Commissioners. 
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ers‘ tion were lost, but 
I know from what Sam Wood 
told me that a loose-knit ship 
news corps goes back at least 
a century.” 

Reunion Planned 


A reunion of “alumni” of the 
marine news corps is planned 
by present members. James 
Robbins, now of the sports de- 
partment of the Times, left the 
corps 30 years ago, so his sea 
service is the oldest extant. 
Col. George Harvey, former 
Ambassador to Great Britain; 
Byron Newton, former Collect- 
or of the Port of New York and 
Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury; Authors Robert 
Wilder, James Street and John 
McClain all formerly “caught 
the cutter” by the dawn’s early 
light to board incoming ships. 

Harry Acton, popular ship 
newsman, died at sea in 1935 
on the French liner Ile de 
France on his way to Europe 
to return on the maiden voy- 
age of the Normandie. 

Noble Names 

Noble names have studded 
the corps’ roster. Lord m- 
herst, once of His Majesty’s 
Coldstream Guards, and a de; 
scendant of Lord Jeffrey Am- 
herst, British Revolutionary 
war general for whom Amherst 
College was named, as plain 
Jeffrey Homesdale, once cov- 
ered the ships for the New 
York Morning World. Baron 
Eugene Deutch, a Hungarian 
by birth, formerly boarded the 
ships for German newspapers. 
A Polish newspaper was repre- 
sented by a Count. The son 
of an Italian Duke now occas- 
ionally covers ships for Il 


Progresso Italo-Americano. 
Ship news stories that com- 

tremendous space 
sensational play between the 
wor wars, Mr. said, 
included the arrivals of Queen 


Marie of Roumania, Clemen- 
ceau, Foche, Lindbergh, Prime 
Minister Lloyd George of Great 
Britain, Prime Minister Pierre 
Laval of France, Gertrude Ed- 
erle, English Channel swimmer, 
and Cardinal Pacelli, who was 
to become Pope Pius XII. 

“The Prince of Wales—later 
King Edward VIII and now the 
Duke of Windsor — came over 
on the Berengaria when he was 
the most eligible young bache- 
lor in the world and all the 
dowagers had her eyes on him 
for their debutante daughters,” 
recalled Mr. Duffy. 

“There was a big press cov- 
erage,” continued Mr. Duffy. 
“Cunard sent down a lighter 
and others went out on the 
Coast Guard cutter. Approxi- 
mately 200 boarded the ship. 
Arrangements had been made 
for a dignified interview with 
the young Prince. 

“The future king was ushered 
in. Immediately, a girl blurted 
out, ‘Are you coming over here 


to find a wife, Prince?’ The 
crowd began yelling. The 
young princeling looked 
startled. e ships’s master, 


who accompanied him, took him 
out of the room and that ended 
our chance for an interview.” 

Mary Garden, J. P. Morgan 
and Lady Astor always made 
good copy and were frequent 
voyagers of that period. 

Teddy Roosevelt's Praise 

Former President Theodore 
Roosevelt, returning from an 
African safari, bared his buck 
teeth in a typical T. R. grin 
and boomed this accolade: 
“You ship news reporters are 
the outposts of journalism!” 

One of Mr. Duffy’s exonloits 
was covering the Morro Castle 
fire in September, 1934, and for 
one and one-half years after- 
wards he used all the prestige 
and power of the Scripps-How- 
ard Newspapers to get through 
Congress an extension of the 
limit of liability on the statutes 
and a new sea safety law. 

Sailing Ship Days 

Sailing ships anchored off 
Bedloe’s Island, on which now 
stands the Statue of Liberty, 
and reporters rowed out in 
dinghies to clamber up Jacob’s 
ladders to talk to the passeng- 
ers and to obtain French and 
other foreign newspapers. Be- 
fore the davs of Atlantic cables 
there was keen and sometimes 
bitter rivalry for foreign news- 
papers. 

Sometimes, a reporter would 
row out from Sandy Hook, pick 
up foreign papers, return to 
shore and dash on horseback 
in a Paul Revere-like ride 
through the Jersey meadows 
end onto a ferry to reach New 
York long before the ship an- 
chored. This was the chief 
source of European news for 
the press of that day. 

Herald Yacht Owlet 

The old New York Herald 
pioneered in ship news and 
provided its own yacht, the 
Owlet, which was berthed at 


three seamen, 

operators for ‘round-the-clock 
service and two or three re 
— and cameramen, Head- 
ng the Herald men was 
“Judge” (he had been a Jus 
tice of the Peace in New Jer- 
sey) Harold I. Smith, who later 
died in Paris, 

Ship newsmen were consid- 
ered “gentlemen of the press” 
in the old days and were re 
ferred to as journalists, not 
mere’ reporters. Early group 
photographs disclose that they 
went in for modish apparel, in- 
cluding cutaway coats, striped 
pants, and spats. They carried 
canes with eclat and elan. 

Photographers were not ad- 
mitted to the select circle of 
newsmen going down the bay 
until circa 1915, when the Her- 
ald assigned the first picture- 
snapper to the waterfront beat. 
The late Emil Youte, writer for 
the old New York Telegram and 
some other reporters of the era 
carried cameras on ship assign- 
ments. 

Once, reporters and photog- 
raphers were ordered off a Rus- 
sian liner as soon as they had 
boarded her. For the first time 
in memory, crestfallen news- 
men had to hop off a ship onto 
the bobbing little cutter below 
and return to Pier 9, on orders 
of burly Commisars who. sub- 
mitted to visits by Federal Of- 
ficials but decreed “no press,” 
something never encountered 
before or since on any ship. 

Storm stories, too, add savor 
and variety to one of the most 
colorful and glamorus callings 
on land or sea — that of ship 
news reporter. 


Irish News Agency 
To Supply Publicity 


Duriin—Establishment of the 
Irish News Agencv was formally 
announced here March 27. Its 
primary object is to publicize 
Ireland. 

The board consists of Robert 
Brennan, who served as Irish 
Minister to the United States 
from 1938 to 1947; Conor Cruise- 
O’Brien, chief of the Informa- 
tion Section of the Department 
of External Affairs; Roger 
Greene, a member of the bar 
and well known Irish business- 
man; Noel Hartnett, a radio 
news analyst, and Peter 
O’Curry, editor of the Dublin 
weekly Standard. - 

= 


Daily Highlander 
In Standard Format 

Lake WALEs, Fla.—The Daily 
Highlander has changed from 
tabloid to standard format (8 
columns by 20% inches), with 
the purchase of a Model A Du- 
plex press from the Moultrie 
(Ga.) Observer. 

The Highlander began as 28 
weekly in 1916. It was a four- 
page tabloid when Robert O. 
Lodmell and Eugene E. Speight 
bought it in 1947. They have 
been running four standard 
pages and plan to publish sixes 
and eights, due to the increase 
in linage that followed the 
change from tabloid. The paper 
also has been moved into a new 
30-by-82-foot building. 


South Ferry with a crew of 
three wireless 
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News-Hunting 
In Indo-China 
Risky Business 


By Robert C. Miller 

United Press Staiff 

Correspondent 

Saicon, French Indo-China— 
Yank all the telephones out of 
California and block off all the 
roads. Then cook it with steam 
every day and you will have 
a picture of French Indo-China 


‘today. . 

After that, fill the pot with 
the best Washington rumors, 
start a full-fledged war. Some- 
where in the middle drop a 
few grains of truth. 

French Indo-China is a place 
where the reporter believes only 
what he sees and then takes 
another look to make sure. He 
is showered with propaganda 
from all sides, and when he ex- 
poses it he is in the doghouse. 

Grade Labeling 

In turn, he can expect to be 
labeled pro-French or anti- 
French, pro-Communist or Fas- 
cist rat, anti-American or Yan- 
kee imperialist, a Bao Dai critic 
or a “tool of the puppet.” i 

Unfortunately, a newsman’s 
standing here is_ established 
more by the enemies than by 
‘the friends he makes and suc- 
‘cess comes only when all four 
groups of partisans view him 
with equal distrust but grudg- 
‘ingly admit that he is no sucker. 

His copy is subjected to 
unique censorship. It is never 
stopped, but if it is unsavory it 
‘will be delayed for hours while 
‘officials screen it, making what- 
‘ever “amendments” they deem 
necessary. Then they release it. 
‘The newsmen later receive 
word their copy has passed 
cafter being edited. 

Copies of dispatches are made 
and distributed to French and 
‘Vietnamese government officials 
and it sometimes seems as 
though everyone in Saigon 
reads and criticizes a reporter's 
stuff before it reaches the 
United States. 

After dark, it is impossible 
to cover a story outside Saigon 
because the Vietnam then takes 
Over the countryside around 
the capital. No one is permitted 
to travel beyond the city limits. 
Even in the daytime, it is im- 
Possible to reach the suburbs 
unless the roads have been 
cleared of mines. 

Newsman Mobbed 

In Saigon and other large 
cities there is a “telephone sys- 
tem,” but you get high blood- 
pressure and nervous exhaus- 
tion before you get your num- 

r. Cable facilities here are 
among the most expensive in 
the world, with tariffs of 12 
cents a word to New York for 
ordinary messages. 

During recent anti-American 
riots, Max Clos, of the Asso- 
ciated Press, was mobbed by 
Communist demonstrators. They 
tore his shirt and smashed his 
camera. Luckily he was able 
to talk his way out of the 
situation and escaped. 

Facts are difficult to get as 
French and Vietnam are the 
only languages spoken. and 
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written, and local newspapers 
are not always objective. 

example was a recent foot- 
ball game in Saigon between 
the French Army team and a 
Vietnamese team. The Viet- 
namese won, one to zero, in an 
uneventful, clean game, but a 
radical Vietnamese oe 
headlined the game, “Viet- 
namese Patriots Smash French 
Army Oppressors.” 

a 


Run Sports Show 

San ANTONIO, Tex.—San An- 
tonio’s first annual sports and 
outdoor show, in the municipal 
auditorium March 31-April 6, is 
being sponsored by the San 
— Express and Evening 

ews. 


“Women’s Page’ Design 
Used in Ad Campaign 


CuIcaco—Newspaper advertis- 
ing being used by the Meyer- 


cord Co. combines editorial 
treatment with disp adver- 
tising under a special edition 


“Women’s Page” head to intro- 
duce two new decal products— 
Fabri-cals and Decal Borders— 
to hom ers. 

Editorial matter tells women 
how to use Meyercord home 
decorations, while display ads 
canes individual products. 
Full page newspaper pages are 
being released in a coast-to- 
coast campaign eee the 
—- office of J. M. Hicker- 
son, Inc. 





Safety Measures 
Urged for Vendors 
Los rgani- 


ANGELEs—Safety 0. 
zations and the —*, com- 
mittee of the 19: Angeles 
County Grand Jury have 
— a pt against _ 
Paperboys selling papers 
traffic lanes on streets and high- 


ways. 

The California Safety Coun- 
cil, a statewide citizens’ agency, 
called on the Los Sugino City 
Council to call a special confer- 
ence to consider all phases of 
the problem. 

The problem involves the 
three afternoon papers, as well 
as racing program and flower 
vendors. 











Home Town Newspapers 
help us find missing heirs 


Occasionally we have to search for a pol- 
icyholder who is unaware that money is 
due him from a life insurance policy that 
he may have mislaid or forgotten long ago. 

These searches start at the last address 
given us by the policyholder, sometimes a 
place from which he has long since de- 
parted. We have found, however, that 
no matter how far people travel, they 
usually maintain their interest in news 
from home. In fact, many subscribe 


newspapers. 


regularly to their old “home town” 


So whenever a newspaper editor tells 
about one of these searches in his news 
columns, our chances of finding the miss- 
ing policyholder are greatly increased. 
And thanks to the help given us by 
editors all over the country, we are able 
to give a pleasant surprise to people who 
never realized that long-forgotten life 
insurance policies have monetary value. 
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Calling "Em On Chicago, 
Low and Inside 


By Prof. Roscoe Ellard 


Graduate School of Journalism, Columbia Univ., N. Y. 


CHICAGO: CONFIDENTIAL. _ By 

Lait ani Mortimer. New 

ork, 419 Fourth Avenue: The 
rown Publishers. 308 pp. $3. 


_ THis, Says a shy line on the 
jacket, is “the low-down on the 
big town.” And with the low in 
italics, it’s as true a blurb-line 
as ever was written. 

Take the origin of the term 
“white slave” and the ensuin; 
inspiration, somewhat political 
for the Mann Act. In Harry 
Guzik’s dive on 21st Street in 
Chicago one night, Mona Mar- 
shall, an inmate, got doped up, 
morose, and melodramatic. She 
wrote a note, attached it to her 
room-key, and threw it out the 
window. 

In the gray dawn, an honest 
milkman picked it up, read it, 
and galloped to the 22nd Street 
Police station. On Mona’s note 
was the simple, poetic, and al- 


legedly original line: “I am 
a white slave.” 
She really wasn’t. Half her 


nights and days she spent on 
the street level with open doors. 
At times she solicited on the 
sidewalk. Once a_ week, she 
had a night off and went out. 
What more could Mona want? 

Mona, to her immense sur- 
prise, and Harry, to his intense 
indignation, were hauled into 
court. Clifford Roe, an earnest 
young Republican, was Assis- 
tant State’s Attorney for the 
area. And he blasted eloquently 
at this item of the city’s Demo- 
cratic rule. 

: “Doors may be open to weak- 

lings like her,” he cried. “But 
the decent world is closed 
against them. They are bound 
by the fetters of a colossal sys- 
tem—money, political power, 
corruption of the law and dese- 
cration of divine commands.” 
_ Papers published it, and min- 
isters, women’s clubs, and re- 
form societies took up his 
charges. Roe resigned his of- 
fice to become a lecturer on 
vice and Mann introduced the 
bill commonly referred to then 
as the “White Slave Act.” 

— _ returned to her 
serfdom. went bac 
his dirty traffic” — 

Shocking and R 

“Chicago: Confidential,” se- 
to same authors’ 
Confidential,” is 
shocking, factual, and highly 
readable. It is doubtless true, 
and it would have to have been 
verified. ere are names, 
dates, middle initials and ad- 
dresses. 

The authors, both long- 
seasoned reporters, know how 
to get facts and they know how 
to write. Mr. Lait spent 25 
years on Chicago newspapers— 
the American, the Herald, the 
Tribune, and the Herald-Amer- 
ican. He now is editor of the 
New York Mirror. Mr. Morti- 
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mer, a columnist, is frequently 
on Chicago front pages as an 
expert on night life and the na- 
tion’s underworld. 

Their book of facts, figures, 
and places, always fed into 
spicy, well-written acecdote, is. 
fabulous and lusty. But in no 
whit is it a beautiful epic. And 
undoubtedly it is useful, grimly 
enlightening stuff. 

Papers print news of overt 
acts—and get Mann Acts passed, 
water works established, and 
parks spread in the place of 
brothels and hog hollows. Yet 
there are a couple of million 
persons in Chicago who will 
read this book with t 


Chicago’s crime _ syndicate, 
Lait and Mortimer declare, is 
world-wide. “It owns two of 
the largest clothing chains in 
the nation,” they write. “It is 
interested in a department store 
group. It owns skyscrapers on 
Wall Street and Fifth Avenue 
in New York, and some of the 
cream of Los Angeles and Bev- 
erly Hills property. It owns 
a trans-Atlantic steamship line 
of foreign registry, etc., etc... .” 

Both are Chicago — with 
everything in between. 


World Political Handbook 

Useful To Newspapers 

POLITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE 
WORLD 1950, edited by Walter H. 
Mallory. New York: Harper & 
Brothers for the Council on Porelan 
Relations. 224 pp. $3.50. 


Mr. Mallory has done an ex- 
ceptional job in gathering and 
presenting basic data regarding 
all the countries of the world— 
the composition of the govern- 
ments, the programs of the pol- 
itical parties and their leaders, 
the political affiliations and edi- 
tors of leading newspapers and 





and denial. For Chicago, like 
other huge cities of Babylonian 
aspect, is a beautiful and pro- 
ductive city of lakeshore, art 
halls, universities, and industry. 

And Everything in Between 

I have watched honest and 
indignant citizens stalk out of 
talks by informed welfare 
workers who were telling only 
half of it. “Filthy minded sen- 
sationalism . . . it isn’t true... 
we live here,” they declared. 
There are lights and darks and 
black in a big city’s mosaic— 
and in small towns’ too. Part 
of being informed is to know 
something of them all. 

If for instance you think 
crime doesn’t pay, at_ least 
someone in Chicago, take Al 
Capone. His income at his 
prime, Lait and Mortimer point 
out, was a neat $2-million a 
week. And when Jack Guzik, 
Harry’s brother, was arrested 
on suspicion of murder, he 
warned the cops who pinched 
him: “I’ve got more cash than 
Rockefeller, and 20 close to me 
have more than I have. No 
one’s going to push us around.” 

Crime Syndicate 

This is the story of a big 
city’s syndicate crime, prostitu- 
tion, narcotics, B_ girls, “26” 
girls, strippers, and tong wars. 
All through the sewerscape 
view of the city where I used 
to be a reporter, I thought of 
a conversation with Ben Hecht 
when he was a reporter on the 
Chicago Daily News. 

A bum from a flophouse was 
sitting on a curb of Michigan 
Boulevard, one of the most 
beautiful streets in the world. 
He was oblivious. Office work- 
ers, merchants, women in $1500 
coats were swirling by. 

“Which is really life?” Ben 
asked—“the bum with the 
vermin, or women from the 
lakeshore with squirrel skin 
coats?” 

I knew a Hechtian line was 
aborning and waited. 

“Neither is life,” Ben an- 
nounced. “Both are life—with 
everything in between.” 


eriodicals. Incidentally, in his 
foreword, the author generous- 
ly credits the Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER International Year Book 
for his newspaper circulation 
figures. 

This compact, readable vol- 
ume also describes the organi- 
zation, functions, and personnel 
of the United Nations and the 
other new international agen- 
cies affiliated with it. 

The handbook is a miniature 
encyclopedia needed on the 
foreign news desk of every 
newspaper. News analysts will 
find in it a mine of useful in- 
formation, clearly ——* 


s s 
Outer Circle Critics 
Called to Meeting 

An organizational meeting of 
The Outer Circle, a group of 
daily newspaper theater review- 
ers not affiliated with New York 
metropolitan papers, will take 
place April 3 in Hotel Algon- 
quin, New York. A purpose of 
the organization is to enroll 
critics in tryout cities, such as 
New Haven, Conn., Boston and 
Philadelphia. 

The Outer Circle was found- 
ed last month by Mrs. Virginia 
Barry of the Asbury Park 
(N. J.) Press, who was elected 
president. Other officers are: 
vicepresident, William W. Vos- 
burgh, editorial director of the 
Waterbury (Conn.) Republican 
and American; secretary, Ken- 
neth G. Wallace of the Bergen 
Evening Record, Hackensack, 
N. J., and treasurer, Creighton 
Peet, Los Angeles Daily News. 


e 

Beg Your Pardon 

Cuicaco — Mary Dougherty, 
new Chicago Sun-Times column- 
ist, was incorrectly identified as 
Mrs. Harry Boysen in E&P for 
March 11, p 80. Mrs. Boysen is 
the former Patricia Dougherty, 
former newspaper woman and a 
sister of Mary Dougherty. The 
latter recently left the Chicago 
Herald-American society staff to 
write a new column, “Mary-Go- 
Round” for the Sun-Times. 
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Semonski Wins 
Annenberg 
Award Again 


PHILADELPHIA—Walter H. An- 
nenberg, editor and publisher 
of the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
announced this week the win-- 
ners of the M. L. Annenberg 
Memorial Awards for outstand- 
ing .work in the editorial de 
partment in 1949. They are: 

Best individual reportorial ef- 
fort, Kos Semonski, $500. He 
won a similar prize last year. , 

Best written news story, Wil- 
fred J. Smith, 4 

Best news photograph, Joseph 
Conley, $500. 

Best drawing, map, sketch or 
eartoon, William Streckfuss, 


$250. 
Best headline, Raymond Gold- 
smith, $250. 

Six additional awards of $200 
each for outstanding effort went 
to Owen F. McDonnell, Nicho- 
las P. Gregory, John Webster, 
Gerson H. Lush, Joseph Tracht- 
man and Mary Padgett. 

An engraved certificate of 
merit accompanied each award. 
The judges were Joseph First, 
vicepresident; John J. Fitzpat- 
rick, managing editor; Richard 
A. Thornburgh, assistant man- 
aging editor; Elwin B. Thomp- 
son, assistant managing editor; 
Paul McC. Warner, editorial 
page director; Arch Luther, sun- 
day editor; and Morris Litman, 
city editor. 


s 
$5,500 Is Collected 
For Boy Fire Victim 

FREMONT, Neb.—Two-year-old 
Buddie Strong was_ severely 
burned Jan. 4 in a fire which 
claimed the lives of his par- 
ents. ‘oday his medical and 
hospital expenses are being 
paid from a $5,500 fund contrib- 
uted by readers of the Fremont 
Guide and Tribune. 

Readers responded promptly 
to a “Bucks for Buddie” appeal 
and an estimated 1,500 volun- 
tarily contributed during the 
three weeks of the drive. 
Largest contribution was $25 
and the greatest number was 
for $2. 

Midway in the campaign a 
series of photographs of Buddie, 
swathed in bandages, gave the 
drive an extra boost. 

The more than $5,500 has 
been deposited to a trust fund 


for the boy. ; 
A few months ago, Guide and 
Tribune readers contributed 


enough money to buy material 
for a new house after a deaf 
mute had been made homeless 
by fire. 


$1 an Ad a Week 


Sr. Pererssurc, Fla. — The 
Evening Independent is offer- 
ing a person-to-person want 
service with a weekly rate. of 
$1 od ° — 4 (50e = 
additiona nes w a maxi- 
mum of three.) To facilitate 
the handling of the new service, 
the paper has installed a rotary 
telephone system with a ca 
a of a dozen simultaneous 
calls. 














Hoover Extols 
Press for Help 
In 2 Captures 


International News Service 
and the American press in gen- 
eral were congratulated by FBI 
Director J. Edgar Hoover this 
week for their part in bringing 
to justice two dangerous crimi- 
nals. (E&P, March 25, page 8). 

The special commendation 
came shortly after the second 
desperado was apprehended out- 
side of Portland, Ore., as a di- 
rect result of the “Ten Most 
Wanted Criminals” series pub- 
lished in the Portland Orego- 
nian. 

An earlier arrest had been 
made in St. Paul, Minn., four 
days after the series started in 
the St. Paul Dispatch—and both 
were attributed by Federal and 
local law _ enforcement officials 
to the INS pictures and stories. 

Mr. Hoover said: 

“Credit must be given to the 
millons of Americans who read 
these stories and were alerted 
to watch for these criminals. 

“I urge all citizens interested 
in the domestic peace and se- 
curity of the United States to 
keep noting the photographs 
and descriptive data in the se- 
ties of stories written so graph- 
ically 4 James Lee of Interna- 
tional News Service which have 
appeared in the local press. 

“I particularly want to con- 
gratulate International News 
Service which originated the 
idea of this special series of ar- 
ticles as a public service of 
widely transmitting and circu- 
lating these stories. 

“Editors throughout the coun- 
try who have utilized the Inter- 
national News Service series 
have recognized this opportuni- 
ty of aiding law enforcement in 
keeping the criminal element 
under control. 

“I wish to express apprecia- 
tion to the editors who pub- 
lished the photographs and sto- 
ries by Mr. Lee in their news- 


papers. 

“The fact that the editors and 
publishers of local newspapers 
throughout the country have 
utilized these stories illustrates 
once again the splendid cooper- 
ation being extended local law 
enforcement authorities and the 
FBI throughout the country by 
the American press. 

“I am deeply appreciative of 
their splendid assistance.” 

The second fugitive, Orba El- 
mer Jackson, who was seized in 
a midnight raid on a farm had 
had a bad scare shortly before 
the capture when he noticed the 
family with which he lived 
reading the INS story. They 
even read it to him out loud. 
He was spotted shortly there- 
after by a number of other peo- 
ple, and the police picked him 
up. 


Jimmy. Lewis and Jimmy Ra- 
deck, who led to the capture 
at St. Paul, went to Washing- 
ton this week as guests of the 
Pioneer Press and Dispatch. Ac- 
companied by Reporter Roy J. 
Dunlap, they met Mr. Hoover, 
who told them: “You’ve done 
your nation a great service.” 
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Auto Firm Spends 
More Judiciously 


BurraLo, N. Y.—Newspaper 
used car advertising pays off 
better than radio or direct mail, 
according to a study made by 
Villa-Pontiac, Inc. 

e firm said it had found 
that its newspaper ads pulled 
the best response, and that 
classified was more potent than 
display advertising in this me- 
dium. 

“As a result of this compara- 
tive study, we are spending our 
advertising money more judi- 
cicusly,” said a spokesman for 
the firm. 


Railroad Depot 
May Become 
Dailies’ Plant 


Waterbury, Conn.—When Niel 
J. Bulger, labor-industry re- 
porter of the American, went 
to the Mayor’s office March 24 
he expected to get a routine 
story on proposed sale of the 
Union Station of the New York, 
—= Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road. 

Mr. Bulger had learned that 
the classic landmark of Renais- 
sance design, built in 1909, 
might be converted into a com- 
munity shopping center or an 
industrial plant. It was also 
considered for a bus terminal 
or a fire station. 

Instead of a _ routine story, 
Mr. Bulger ran into a whopper. 
He learned that the American- 
Republican, Inc., had made a 
commitment to the railroad to 
buy the building and turn it 
into the new home for the 
newspapers. 

The plans were disclosed by 
William B. Pape, assistant pub- 
lisher, much to the surprise of 
Reporter Bulger and the con- 
ferees. The only persons at 
the conference who knew about 
the negotiations were Mr. Pape 
and Leslie H. Taylor, the rail- 
road’s public relations officer. 
Both had been tight-lipped 
about the negotiations which 
began six weeks previously. 

The station is patterned after 
the Palazzo Communale (city 
hall) in Siena, Italy. Its 240- 
foot bell tower, a close copy of 
Torre della Mangia in Siena, 
can be seen from the many hill 
sections of Waterbury. 

The first floor of the station 
is about 12,000 square feet. The 
ceiling is 40 feet high. Mr. 
Pape said newspaper executives 
are conscious of the civic values 
of the station and therefore, no 
major outside changes are con- 
templated. e tower would 
not come down, he said. The 
cavernous basement will make 
a good pressroom. 

The present three-story Re- 

















publican-American Building at 
61 Leavenworth St., is a_ block 
away from the station. It was 
opened 25 years ago. 

Mr. Pape said he felt that 
public approval should be given 
first to the newspapers’ ven- 
ture, which must be okayed by 
the railroad’s directors and the 
Public Utilities Commission, 
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In a jam over closing dates ¢ 


You can make all of your deadlines in plenty of time 
when you rely on the speed of Air Express. Use it to 
ship electros, printed matter, artwork, mats. You net 
yourself extra days, and can take the time to turn out 
better jobs. 

Air Express is the world’s fastest shipping service. 
Overnight coast-to-coast shipments are routine. And 
it’s more convenient, because Air Express is door to 
door with 24-hour special pick-up and delivery at all 
airport cities. Rates are low: 20 lbs. goes 1200 miles 


for $7.37, 4 lbs. for only $1.87. 


Only Air Express gives you all these advantages 
World's fastest shipping service. 

Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. 

One-carrier responsibility all the way. 

1150 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 18,000 off-airline offices. 
Experienced Air Express has handled over 25 million shipments. 





of these ad ges, regular use of Air Express pays. It’s your best 
air shipping buy. For fastest shipping action, phone Air Express Division, 
Railway Express Agency. (Many low commodity rates in effect. Investigate.) 









Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 





A service of 











‘Trading Cold War 


For Hot Peace—Jones 


By James J. Butler 


WasHINGTON — It was inevit- 
able that a boy born to the 
name of Alexander F. Jones and 
destined to travel far in jour- 
nalism would grow to manhood 
with the nickname “Casey” 
Jones. 

And that’s what happened to 
the newsman who left the desk 
of assistant to the publisher of 
the Washington Post this week 
to become executive editor of 
the Syracuse (N.Y.) Herald- 
a (E&P, March 18, page 


He was “Casey” as a cub re- 
porter just out of college on 
the Wisconsin State Journal, 
through days as a private in 
World War 1, and in subsequent 
travels up the road of news- 
papering to international rec- 
cenition as a broad-gauge edi- 

Unlike the earlier (and 
ee known in many lands) 
“Casey Jones” of song 
story, Alexander F. Jones’ sche- 
dule was not confined to a 
single track. The world has 

m his “run.” 
Cusine Tribute 

While honors came to 
him during his Washington 
stay, including a decoration and 
glowing citation from the De- 
partment of the Army only last 
week, one of those most appre- 
ciated was the editorial expres- 
sion in the Washington Post 
after it was announced that 
Mr. Jones had joined the S.I. 
ag publishing interests. 


‘ott is hard for us to lose the 
services of a man who has en- 
dured the heat and burden as- 
sociated with the creation of an 
institution out of a bankrupt 
property. Most of his 15 years 
of service were uphill years. 
His devotion to his responsibil- 
ities was catching, his interest 
in his work unflaggng. Yet he 
found time to spare for good 
works in the community. 
“Casey” .could be called with 
justification a newspaperman’s 
newspaperman.” 

In the record of that 15 years 
since he joined the Post at 
Eugene Meyer's invitation as 
managing editor, a post he 
filled until promoted to be as- 
sistant to the publisher in 1947, 
is a series of performances 
which prompted one Washing- 
ton colleague to describe him 
as “a low-boiling point crusad- 
er with a tremendous capacity 
for doing something to cure the 
situations that make him indig- 
nant.” 

‘Casey’ Blasts Away 

The Washington Post is con- 
sidered to be friendly to the 
Administration, but “Casey” 
blasted the ruling group in a 
series of stories on “political 
profiteering” that is re- 
membered. He ran it daily 
under a repeated headline, 
“Conversion of Government.” 

When President Roosevelt 
created the U.S. Information 


Office over almost unanimous 
editorial opposition, Mr. Jones 
joined in lambasting its pur- 


poses and performances. The 
building on Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue rushed to completion to 
beat an order of Congress to 
halt work was Jones-labeled 
“Mellett’s Madhouse” — after 
Lowell Mellett who presided 
over the information service 
and who, incidentally, was and 
is a close personal friend of 


“Guns for Soldiers’ was a 
Jones series on bungling of mil- 
itary procurement. e ham- 
mered at the Hitler menace long 
before the general populace 
came to recognize the dangers 
and when “it can’t happen 
here” seemed to be the watch- 
word. 

While managing editor, he 
frequently took off to cover 
national political conventions 
and significant regional gather- 
ings; he went abroad several 
times during the war; his stor- 
ies on the crop and food out- 
look were regarded competent 
economic treatises. 

His personal interviews 
ranged from a direct quote 
story from Pope Pius at the 


Vatican, to yarns based on 
talks with tinhorn gamb- 
lers in the Capital. He 


wrote impressive coverage of 
the Nazi war criminal trials at 
Nuremberg. He went to Casa- 
blanca to paint a word picture 
of Europe after the war and he 
wrote a series from Berchtes- 
gaden to supply the answer to 
the question he posed: “Do the 
Germans Realize They have 
Lost a War?” He concluded the 
point had sunk in. 

Buck Private in World War I 

While his background and 
earlier journalism were con- 
fined to the mid-west, he 
showed early signs of a world- 
wide perspective. A mere lad, 
buck private in World War 1, 
he wrote a letter which has 
been reprinted, reflecting his 
philosophy on the international 
situation. That was 30 years 
ago, but it was couched in the 
expression that was to carry 
him to top flight honors as a 
news writer. A stretcher bear- 
er, he described the burial of 
some comrades, then switched 
abruptly to comment: 

“But when I turned away 
from this scene I saw one of 
our nurses feeding a wounded 

he hot chocolate. He had 
a low forehead, protruding lips 
and the meek eyes of the easily 
led. A born serf. If he wasn’t 
a serf, perhaps those lads in 
the boxes would be back home 
now with their sweethearts, 
holding hands and laughing at 
Charlie Chaplin in some be- 
dimmed movie. And maybe 
that is what it is all about. 
Maybe that is what Wiison 
means by making the world 
‘safe for democracy.’ Maybe 
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Alexander F. Jones 


those serfs have io be led out 
of the desert, even if proces- 
sions have to go up the hill 
with American lads in white 
boxes.” 

But the boy’s hopes were not 
to be realized. He concluded: 
“And maybe that is why this 
time the United States intends 
to climb into the driver’s seat 
and to make certain that those 
processions will not resume 
again in another 24 years.” 

New Horizons 

Many years and many jour- 
nalistic experiences have in- 
tervened since the date of that 
letter, including the 15-year 
tenure in this news capital of 
the world which “Casey” is 
leaving with no apparent pro- 
fessional regret. Against the 
loss of immediate contact with 
a host of friends, Mr. Jones 
sees offsetting new horizons. 

“This being an election year 
when everything that transpires 
in Washington will be framed 
with an eye on the returns next 
November, I decided this would 
be a good’ time to tip-toe away 
from the Potomac and get my 
teeth into something real,” he 
told Editor & Publisher. 

ere is not an editor in 
Washington who does not feel 
at times that he is an awfully 
long way from the American 
people, Mr. Jones is convinced, 
and by way of illustration he 
commented: 

“Here in Washington there is 
at least one crisis a day, over 
which we turn back somer- 
saults. But the country takes 
it all very calmly. This coun- 
try is too busy producing goods, 
raising crops, improving com- 
munities and living happily to 
be too impressed by the politi- 
cal squirrel cage here in the 
Capital. 

“I have the greatest respect 
for the Congress, but I believe 
newspapermen will understand 
when I say that after 15 years 
I would much prefer to admire 
it from a distance. I am happy 
to be going to Syracuse, because 

like the Herald-Journal, I 
like the city and mo lovely 
country surrounding it 

then, with the nostal- 
gia that must sometime grip 
every metropolitan newspaper 
editor, “Casey” went on: 

“I want to see a city coun- 
cil in action again — I want to 
talk to a mayor again. I want 
to meet a police chief who is 
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« directly responsible to the peo 
ple, not a congressional com- 


mittee. I want to see 

made in the ore up there, 
Here in W gton all we 
see is statistics on the national 
economy. I haven't been able 
to cast a vote in 15 years. I 
want to do that. 

“The personal pronoun is 
taking an awful beating here, 
but you asked for it: what I 
have been saying is that so far 
as the cosmic viewpoint * = 
cerned, I have had it. 
trading bg cold war for a in 


oes to Syracuse, 
he assured, with no thought of 
developing’ butterflies in 
stomach over alarming reports 
from Washington because, he 
suggested, “after you wring the 
partisan politics out of most of 
the develpments, there is very 
little to be scared about.” 

And there was a parting word 
of compliment, tinged with sym- 
pathy, for the political brass he 
mingled with during his stay 
in Washington, the sources of 
much of the copy he handled 
over the past 15 years. 

“I have the highest regard for 
the great majority of our pub- 
lic servants here in Washing- 
ton. And what a beating many 
of them take for the privilege 
of serving their country at the 
sacrifice of their own financial 
welfare!” 


« 
Miss Tilden Retires 
After 60-Year Stint 

Mitton, Pa.— The Milton 
Evening Standard issued a spe- 
cial edition commemorating its 
60th anniversary and honoring 
Miss Louise Tilden, who joined 
the Standard when it was 
founded as a weekly in 1890 
and for 60 years was a loyal 
employe. 

Miss Tilden retired on the 
anniversary from her active 
role in managing the business 
office. She told a reporter her 
story of watching the paper 
grow from a handset weekly in 
to a modern daily. 


Publishers to Speak 
At Missouri School 


Cotums1a, Mo.— Two noted 
newspaper publishers will speak 
at the banquet highlighting the 
42nd annual Journalism Week 
at the University of Missouri 
School of Journalism May 1-6. 

The speakers are: Arthur 
Hays Sulzberger, president and 
publisher of the New York 
Times; and Oveta Culp Hobby, 
wartime head of the Women’s 
Army Corps and now executive 
vicepresident of the Houston 
(Tex.) Post. 


* 

Wisconsin Ads 

Maovison, Wis.—The Wiscon- 
sin State Conservation Commis- 
sion has voted to spend $17, 
on its spring newspaper adver- 
tising campaign to attract tour- 
ist business to Wisconsin this 
summer, according to Joe Alex- 
ander, recreational advertisi 
director. Advertisements 
be placed in 28 out-of-state 
newspapers in April, May and 
June through the Arthur Towell 
Advertising Agency of Madison. 
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Boulder Camera 
In 60th Year; 
620 Entertained 


Boutper, Colo.—On March 17, 
the Boulder Daily Camera be- 
gan its 60th year of continuous 
publication, 58 of those years 
under the editorship. of three 
generations of the same family. 
To mark the occasion, the edi- 
tor and members of the staff 
greeted 620 persons who at- 
tended three social affairs at 
the plant. 

Open houses, including a buf- 
fet dinner and the showing of 
a movie on the Audit Bureau 
of Circulation, were held on 
two of the three days. Adver- 
tisers attended one evening and 
public officials and regular news 
sources were guests the second 
evening. On Saturday after- 
noon, the plant was open to 
the public. 

An offset colored folder was 
printed for distribution to vis- 
itors. A souvenir envelope con- 
tained the name of the visitor 
on a slug, a mat, and a piece 
of teletype tape. 

In connection with the anni- 
versary, a four-page “paper” 
was run off so visitors could 
see the Goss duplex in opera- 
tion. This paper, containing 
photographs of early-day Boul- 
der scenes, was part of th 
souvenir packet. 

The Boulder Camera, only 

per in the United States 

earing this name, was founded 
as a weekly in September, 
1891, by Fred P. Johnson and 
Bert Ball, with the intention 
of making it a picture publica- 
tion. This plan was soon aban- 
doned, due to the prohibitive 
cost of engravings, and in 1892, 


Mr. Ball sold his interest to Vot 


Valentine Butsch and his son- 
in-law, L. C. Paddock, dean of 
Colorado newspapermen and 
father of the present editor and 
publisher, A. A. Paddock. 

In 1932, the Camera bought 
out its only daily competition, 
the News-Herald. Despite two 
fires and ¢ ional hanical 
trouble, the Camera has never 
missed an issue. 

During the past year, the 
latest equipment available for 
the offset and lithography meth- 
ods of printing have been added 
to the commercial department. 


Field Foundation 
Makes First Report 


_ CuIcaco—Marshall Field, pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Sun-Times, 
last week released the first re- 
port of Field Foundation, Inc., 
announcing how its $11,000, 
fund had been used in nine 
years. Since its ineorporation, 
the Foundation has given away 
$1,840,891.63 in grants for char- 
itable, scientific and education- 
al purposes. 

Mr. Field, speaking as presi- 
dent, said the Foundation would 
publish annual reports from 





Now on. 
.Of the amount paid out for 
nine years, b...ane 


r 
welfare, and 2,417.93, or 
27.83%, for inter-racial and 
inter-cultural relations. 
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‘Fourth Estate’ 
Traced to Hazlitt 


Christopher Morley, the writ- 
er, says it was not Carlyle who 
invented “fourth estate” for the 
press; it was William Hazlitt, in 
‘Table Talk,” 1821. 

Speaking of Cobbett’s jour- 

nalism, Hazlitt wrote: “He is a 
kind of fourth estate in the 
politics of the country.” 
_ Mr. Morley pointed this out 
in a letter to the New York 
Times this week, saying: “Ma- 
cauley picked it up in 1828; 
Carlyle in 1832. far as I 
know, Hazlitt holds absolute 
priority.” 


Albany Paper 
Beats Senators 
To the Vote 


Aupany, N. Y.—The Albany 
Times-Union, Hearst daily, in 
the dying hours of the 1950 
Legislature, literally “scooped” 
the State Senate. 

Debate on the Dewey rent 
control bill, which had been op- 
posed by a coalition of Demo- 
crats and three Westchester Re- 
publicans, had just opened. 

Senator Harry Gittleson, New 
York Democrat, arose at 9:45 





then that one of the Democrats, 
Senator Peter J. Dalessandro of 
Albany had bolted party lines 
and would cast the 29th vote 
needed for passage of the Re- 
publican bill. 

As Senator Gittleson started 
to speak, a colleague dropped on 
his desk the first edition of the 
Times-Union. The banner read: 
“Dewey Bill Passes By One 

ote.” 


Waving the newspaper before 
the eyes of the senators, Mr. 
Gittleson said: “I knew the 
jury was stacked, but I didn’t 
know it had brought in its ver- 
dict without hearing the case.” 

few minutes later the Dew- 
ey bill passed— by one vote and 
a senator asked: “What has the 
Times-Union got on the fourth 
race at Gulfstream tomorrow?” 


Garcia Valseca Adds 
2 Papers to Group 


Mexico Ciry—The 18th and 
19th additions to the group of 
provincial newspapers published 

Col. Jose Garcia Valseca 
were established recently. El 
Sol Extra began publication in 
Mazatlan March 7 and El Sol 
De Parral started March 15 at 
Parral, Chihuahua mining cen- 


er. 

Col Garcia Valseca also an- 
nounced plans for an Acme 
Telephoto circuit Lg ay his 
aoe newspapers by leased 
wire. 


Capper to Sell Bonds 


WaAsHINGTON — Capper Publi- 
cations, Inc., of Topeka, Kan., 
has filed with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission a regis- 
tration or plans to sell 














“Curfew Shall Not 
Ring Tonight’ 


Our ten o'clock curfew lasted for 
over 50 years, but the town council 
finally voted it out. I dropped in at 
the meeting in Town Hall last week 
just in time to hear Smiley Roberts. 


“The curfew is old-fashioned,” says 
Smiley. “We ought to be grown-up 
enough by now to behave like grown- 
ups. Seeing to it that our kids get to 
bed is the responsibility of each fam- 
ily.” Then Judge Cunningham adds, 
‘Most of us are in bed when the cur- 
few horn blows anyway. It wakes me 
up just when I’m getting to sleep!” 

What the Judge said was good for 
a laugh, but Smiley just about sum- 
med up how folks think in this town. 
We believe that the democratic tradi- 
tion of “live and let live” is the only 
way to live. 

From where I sit, it’s not the Ameri- 
can way to regulate your life by a 
horn—any more than it’s right to criti- 
cize my caring for a temperate glass of 
beer now and then. Think what you 
wish, say what you wish, but don’t 
ask your neighbor to do exactly as 











$4,000,000 of first mortgage 
bonds. 
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Detroit Market Data 
Is a Solid Service 


By T. S. Irvin 


SOLID SERVICE to the eco- 
nomic health of its community 
is the new data book about the 
Detroit market just published 
by the Detroit (Mich.) News. 
It is titled “Picture of the De- 
troit Market,” and it is a hand- 
some 46-page, file-size, plastic- 
bound volume that should come 
out of the files frequently for 
study by advertisers seeking to 
do business in Detroit. 

The book is conveniently and 
logically arranged in six sec- 
tions: people, market, circula- 
tion, coverage, advertising, and 
statistics. Maps help picture the 
area known as Greater Detroit, 
and the Detroit retail trading 
area highlighted in color. 

Facts about people include 
their number, their housing, 
their ages, and what they work 
at. The market section includes 
facts about the factors that 
make Detroit the great market 
it is, family income, automobile 
ownership, and an economic 


map. 

Circulation facts include 
home delivery, circulation and 
population by counties, and cir- 
culation by localities. Cover- 
age includes facts about home 
readership, income groups, oc- 
cupational coverage, and, an in- 
teresting tabulation, coverage 
of advertisers. 

The advertising section con- 
tains complete facts about lin- 
age. the statistical section 
includes facts about population, 


housing, income, retail sales, 
wholesalers, and business es- 
tablishments. 


It’s an old theme with us, the 
service rendered the i 

community by U. S. newspapers 
in compiling and publishing 
economic data of this nature. 
In the four years since the war, 
the Detroit News has issued 
four volumes of this kind. 


Picture of Lowell 

Nor does a market analysis 
have to be as elaborate as that 
done by the Detroit News to 
have real solid value for adver- 
tisers and their agencies. Here, 
for instance, is a 48-page “Mark- 
et Analysis” of Lowell, Mass., 
published in simple offset-type- 
writer file-size format by the 
Lowell Sun. There are no illus- 
tration, no maps, no color. But 
there are facts galore, and all 
of deep and vital interest to the 
business executive seeking to 
understand the Lowell market. 

One of the interesting fea- 
tuers of this study is a section 
devoted to analyzing various 
“markets for necessities.” This 
covers a wide variety of family 
necessaries, gives per family ex- 
penditures for them, retail out- 
lets, and annual sales, 


In the Bag 

A good cross-section picture 
of readers of the New York 
Mirror is provided in coupon 
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response to advertisements of 
the Commercial Travelers in 
the Mirror, and the Mirror 
makes a fine promotion of it in 
an 8-page booklet titled 
Pe aa the Carriage Trade of 


What is_ interesting about 
this promotion is that the Mire 
ror pushes aside the reluctance 
of newspapers to use anything 
in their promotion that does not 
show them in first place. In 
this instance, the linage in New 
York newspapers used by the 
Commercial Travelers, and 
shown in the folder, finds the 
Mirror second to the New York 
Times. 

But the story is still an excel- 
lent one for the Mirror, and 
they are to be commended for 
the enterprise shown in this 
promotion. 

Latest of a series of booklets 
about its news services to come 
from the New York Times is 
“Around the world with the 
New York Times — foreign 
news, who gets it, and how.” 
As the rather lengthy title ex- 
plains, this is a booklet about 
the Times’ foreign news cover- 
age. It is written by ten Times 
foreign staff men, from ten 
different overseas bureaus, and 
contains a foreword by Eman- 
uel R. Freedman, foreign news 
editor. 


Fred Clampitt Gets 


Miami Promotion Job 

Miami, Fla.—Fred Clampitt 
has succeeded F. C. Mike 
Schindler as the Miami Daily 
News promotion manager, Man- 
aging Editor Hoke Welch an- 
nounced this week. 

Mr. Schindler, who had been 
with the Daily News for five 
years, resigned to return to his 
native state of California. 

Mr. Clampitt, has been news 
editor for more than 
four years. Besides 11 years in 
the radio news business, he has 
had nine years of newspaper 
experience in Westchester 
County, N. Y., Cleveland, and 
other Ohio cities. 

a 


W-T & Sun Carries On 
Cooperative Shoe Ad 


The New York World Tele- 
gram and Sun repeated the 
cooperative shoe advertising 
romotion which was _ initiated 
ast Fall by the New York Sun 
by running a full-page ad on 
men’s shoes for spring on Thurs- 
day, March 23. 

Fashion information for the 
editorial copy which accom- 
panied the advertisements was 
supplied by the National Shoe 
Institute. Manufacturers and 
retailers cooperated in the pro- 
motion, under the direction of 
Robert E. Yost of the news- 
paper staff. 


Wright Veins 


Snappy Buttons 

IDENTIFICATION buttons given 
passengers on tours sponsored 
by the Portland (Ore.) Journal 
are becoming collectors’ items 
because of their design and the 
small number made for each 
tour. The buttons carry a pic- 
ture of the Journal’s little 
beaver, a trade-mark of Editor- 
ial Cartoonist Howard Fisher’s 
drawings for many years. For 
Alaskan cruises, the little beav- 
er waves American and Cana- 
dian flags; for a 22-day tour 
to Mexico City, he is dressed 
in a fancy chorro hat and red 
and green serape. 





Service for Unemployed 
Tue Somerset (Pa.) Ameri- 
can has announced that the pa- 
per’s classified department will 
publish three times—free of 
charge—ads for jobseekers. 


Former Sports Heroes 

Unver the heading “What 
They’re Doing Now,” the San 
Diego (Calif.) Journal is run- 
ning a series of stories on the 
sports page concerning persons 
prominent in different sports 
sometime ago and what they 
are doing now, with photos il- 
lustrating both past and pres- 
ent activities. 


Men Dressmakers 

Tue Spartanburg (S. C.) Her- 
ald-Journal has invited men to 
“show-up” women in a current 
dressmaking contest with $200 
offered in prizes. The contest 
encourages increased home sew- 
ing in support of advertisers 
who sell yard goods, sewing 
machines and other supplies. 


Curbstone Comment 
Tue Parade of Youth section 
of the Hartford (Conn.) Cour- 
ant’s Sunday editions has 
launched a new feature called 
“Curbstone Comment,” with a 
b of C cticut teen- 
agers interviewed each week 
on various topics. Pictures il- 

lustrate the interviews. 

* 


Denver Post Gives 
Bush Babies to Zoo 


Denver, Colo.—Two African 
bush babies were delivered safe- 
ly to the famed Cheyenne Moun- 
tain zoo in Colorado Springs 
March 26 as a gift from the Den- 
ver Post. 

The tiny furry animals, fifth 
pair in the country, were gifts 
from the people of Kenya, Af- 
rica to Colorado. They were 
given to Wallace Taber, Denver 
Post outdoor writer now on a 
safari in Africa. 

The Post will conduct a con: 
test to get names for the two, 
monkey-like animals. 

s 





Flower Show Crowd 
Hartrorp, Conn.—Some 30,- 
000 persons attended the six- 
day Hartford Times Flower 
Show, staged in co-operation 
with nursery and florist groups 
throughout Connecticut 





‘Red’ Fenwick 
Invites Empire 
To Post's Party 


Denver, Colo.—Wherever you 
live from Texas to Montana, 
from Oklahoma to Utah, you're 
invited to the big party when 
the Denver Post opens its multi- 
million dollar plant May 16. 

That is the message being 
carried throughout the Rocky 
Mountain Empire by Robert W. 
(Red) Fenwick, veteran Post 
staffer and for the past four 
years its roving editor. He left 
Denver early this week to visit 
the capital cities of the 13 
Western states to deliver a per- 
sonal invitation to each of the 
governors. The invitation is 
good for all the residents of 
each state. 

“Red” Fenwick on behalf of 
Post Editor- Publisher Palmer 
Hoyt will gallop a_ spirited 
pinto _ up the steps of each 
capitol to deliver the invitation 
to the governors. With the in- 
vitation will be a silver mount- 
ed spur, inset with jewels. The 
mate to the pair of spurs will 
be given to the Governor dur- 
ing the gala party at the Post. 

Of course, various problems 
make it impossible for “Red” 
to ride the tan and white pony 
all the way. Consequently, the 
pony—G-Boy—will ride behind 
Red’s Lincoln throughout most 
of the journey. G-Boy’s trailer 
is painted in the traditional 
yellow of Post vehicles, with 
the invitation to all, lettered on 
the side. 

On each of the rapid rides to 
capitol heights, Red will 
astride a $1,000 black leather, 
silver-trimmed saddle. It is an 
extra special version of a less 
expensive saddle manufactured 
by a local firm and named “The 
Denver Post Empire Saddle. 
Mr. Fenwick’s chaps are hand- 
tooled, high grade calf leather 
worth $250, at least. ? 

Accompanying Mr. Fenwick 
on this trip, as on all others, 
will be his wife “Vi” who takes 
the pictures. 


New Roto Magazine 
Minneapotis — “Picture,” 8 
new tabloid-size roto magazine, 
was launched by the Minneapo- 
lis Sunday Tribune with its 
March 19 issue. It replaces the 
standard-size rotogravure sec 


tion and is locally-edited. 


Why? 


. have important 


media directors been 
reading E & P 


years? 


SEE PAGES! 
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Make a Date with OPPORTUNITY! 






Write it down on your memo pad .. . 
make a mental note of it ... keep the 
dates alive in your plans for reaching the 
right people at the right time—the ANPA 
Convention Days. 


Those who control the things needed by 
newspapers, those who buy newspaper fea- 
tures . . - those who are in direct control 

quip of newspapers 

. all attend this significant Convention. 

And all of them read their recognized 
medium—Epitor & PUBLISHER. 





Three HISTORY-MAKING Days with Top Executives 


Everybody who is anybody in the newspaper field attends the ANPA Convention. And this year, 
greater-than-ever-before problems must be discussed. 


YOU ... as a Newspaper Publisher . . . whether it be to reach the client or the advertising agency 
handling the account . . . should tell your important story in the medium they read for constructive data and 
current news. 


YOU .. . who have something to sell to newspapers . . . should advertise in these two most popular 
issues of the year because they are distributed at the Convention—which means bonus circulation. 


The Pre-Convention Number, dated April 22d (forms close April 14th), 
will be widely read because it will contain the hotel addresses of those at the 
Convention, program agenda, etc. 


The Convention Issue, dated April 29th (forms close April 21st), will also 
be intensively read because it will have stories about the various meetings, 
annual reports, etc. 


Rates—page, $375.00; half-page, $210.00; quarter-page, $115.00; eighth- 
page, $75.00; sixteenth-page, $45.00—or contract rates apply. 


Write, wire or phone for space reservations 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Suite 1700 Times Tower New York 18, N. Y. 
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Phila. Inquirer 
Pays $50,000 
In Jackpot Game 


PHILADELPHIA— The Philadel- 
phia Inquirer has awarded ap- 
proximately $50,000 since Feb. 
13 in a Jackpot Contest which 
has changed the daily routines 
of thousands of housewives. 

The paper gives at least $1,000 
a day for the identification on 
the telephone of an historic or 
well-known building, portions 
of which are omitted in jigsaw 
fashion. A written clue is also 
ote and if the puzzle is not 
identified one day, additional 
clues are added and the jack- 
pot goes up. 

One of the biggest appeals in 
the feature, which was orig- 
inated by David M. Podvey, 
Promotion manager, and copy- 
righted by the Inquirer, is the 
fact that payment is made im- 
mediately. 

Just as soon as a correct an- 
swer a agg oe telephone, 
a re er otographer go 
to the home with a check and 
many human interest stories, 
several about people in real 
need of cash, have resulted. 
— are published on Page 


ne. 

Calls are made daily between 
10 a.m and 1 p.m. and house- 
wives stay -close to the tele- 
phone, so much so that beauty 
parlors have reported a falling 
off of appointments during 
those hours. 

The contest was started on a 
daily basis, but became so popu- 
lar that calls are now also made 
on Sunday, between 2 to 5 


p.m. 

The Inquirer gives $5 to each 
person called and $25 to the 
salesman from whom the paper 
was purchased, provided the 
subscriber can name him. 

Calls are made to residents of 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware and Maryland. 

Inquirer officials said the con- 
test has a wide appeal because 
of its simplicity. There is no- 
thing to save, no complicated 
rules and no coupons to clip. 

Even persons whose tele- 
phones are not listed are eli- 
gible. All they have to do is 
send in a postcard giving their 
names and telephone numbers 
and these go into the general 
mill of numbers to be selected. 

= 


Arizona News Story 
Prize Won by Leach 


PHOENIX, Ariz.—Al Leach of 
the Arizona Republic won first 
prize ($100) of the Arizona 
Press Club for the best news 
story writing in Arizona news- 
papers last year. His story ap- 
peared last June 7 and dealt 
with a ban of slot machines in 
Yavapai county. 

Charles Mabry of the Yuma 
Daily Sun won $50 for the best 
Lampe story, and Reuben 
Limas of the Phoenix Gazette 
was awarded $50 for the best 
news picture. 

Ben Avery of the Arizona 
Republic was elected president 





Magazine Sections 


continued from page 13 





Cincinnatr — Not worried 
about dating of a story. 
Like ‘News Treatment’ 
jURGH — Is sold on news 
treatment. “After all, we're 
part of a newspaper, and if a 
story can be kept alive, it’s 
good,” the editor declared. He 
pointed out how the magazine 
consistently had news tie-ins by 
anticipating news events. A 
polio story, for example, was 
ready by the time the epidemic 
became news. 
New Orteans — News stories. 
are quite desirable in many 


cases. 

Cotumsus — Has discovered 
that people pay little attention 
to the time element, and the 
magazine now will go so far as 
to reproduce a picture that was 
run in the daily. The editor felt 
that the magazine had an ad- 
vantage over the daily in that 
it had time to do research on 
subjects, and hence could pre- 
sent better stories. 

LovisvittE — Is of the opin- 
ion none of the magazines run 
enough news stories. News 
stories in the daily never kill 
magazine features, and the mag- 
azines can use follow ups on 
news stories very well. 

ATLANTA — Used a color pix 
on a news story a month late, 
and it was well received. 

INDIANAPOLIS — Not only tries 
to tie in with the news, but 
attempts to anticipate it. 

Cotums1a — Finds that many 
a news picture that won’t do 
in black and white prints very 
well in the magazine. 

Bear in mind, please, that 
this was only one of 42 subjects 
of editorial procedure alone. It 
does not include the 15 topics 
on technical production. And 
it was only one of many such 
Clearing House Councils held 
by various publishers through 
the year. 

It is impossible in a broad- 
perspective report to convey in 
detail the subject matter which 
makes up the problems of the 
editors. 

96 Individual Magazi 

96 individual newspaper mag- 
azines carry in every week’s 
a variety of content 
which pretty well runs the 
gamut of subject matter and 
treatment. More than half pic- 
torial, there is no phase of 
photography they do not en- 
list. e writers range from 
unknown correspondents on the 
ground to distinguished celebri- 
ties in public affairs. 

nearly as this vast miscel- 
lany can be reduced to a pat- 
tern, it falls into these major 
categories: 

First, “spread” features which 
illuminate the past, or forecast 
the future. Based on the im- 
mediate news, they are designed 
to illuminate it in its various 
aspects, to the enrichment of 
the reader’s sense of existence 
as he has known it. Top-flight 
in worth—when it is well-done. 

Ss d, the “service” features 








of the club, succeeding Lester 
Inskeep of the Arizona Daily 
Star in Tucson. 


€2 


for guidance of the’ reader in 
the material aspects of living— 
in all of its forms from foods, 


fashi and furnishings to 
philately. Stemming usually 
from “spot” news on what's 


available in the stores, it often 
expands and points up ideas 
which the reader is quick to 
seize. A circulation feature of 
growing impact. 

Third, — and here the only 
pattern is of life itself — are 
the features of diversion, en- 
tertainment and escape from 
the commonplaces of the every- 
day. This is an enormous bin 
from which to draw, for to the 
curiosities of fact are to be 
added the endless diversities of 
fiction and fancy. But it is a 
cavernous warehouse for the 
editors’ selections. 

fourth area of reader in- 
terest is in process of develop- 
ment — reader participation. 
Now largely made up of letters 
to the editor, puzzles, contests 
and problem inquiries, it 
nonetheless so sure-fire an out- 
growth of the intimate relation- 
ship between reader and editor 
on the local plane, that it seems 
bo for more resourceful 
treatment. 

These then are the kasic in- 
gredients: News-interpretation, 
service, entertainment, and 
reader participation. There’s 
great professional skill at work 
on the problems — and plenty 
of pressure exerted to speed 
the solutions. 

Is it any wonder, then, that 
like all growing organisms, the 
newspaper magazines suffer 
from —— pains? Happily, 
the cure for that affecting atflic- 
tion is well known. It is more 
growing. 


Bills on Liquor Ada. 
P.O. Rates Dormant 


WASHINGTON — The first half 
of the planned six-months’ ses- 
sion of Congress ended this 
week with no meeting sched- 
uled by the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee to act on 
the Johnson Bill to bar adver- 
tising of alcoholic beverages 
from mail and radio. 

mgthy hearings were con- 
ducted earlier in the session 
and the record of that series of 
meetings is being placed in 
printed form for consideration. 

Also apparently dormant is 
the bill to increase second-class 
postage rates. 


s 

Charging Allowed 

PorTLAND, Ore.—The Journal 
will now accept charges for ad- 
vertising to run in its classified 
“Come and Get It” column. 
pang J all ads in that column 
were sold on a cash basis. The 
rate is 75c a line a week and 
the selling price of the article 
listed must not exceed $15. No 
growing things or live animals 
can be advertised, nor is dealer 
copy accepted. 


* 

659 10-Year Pins 
PHILADELPHIA — The Philadel- 
sora Inquirer, which recently 
onored employes with more 
than 25 years of service, (E&P, 
March 11, page 70) has also 
awarded 10-year pins. A total 
of 659 persons received the pins 
and a letter of appreciation 
from George M. Neil, business 
manager. 
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Phila. Bulletin 


Begins Its Quest 
For ‘Cinderella’ 


PHILADELPHIA— The Bulletin 
an a search for Philadel- 
phia’s Cinderella March 27 to 
promote Walt Disney’s comic 
— of the same name. 

e girl will be selected from 
a group whose feet fit a special 
pair of plexiglas slippers. The 
Bulletin’s special events depart- 
ment provided a “Grand Duke” 
“Ricardo”, a 
Rolls Royce, a special motor- 
cycle escort and a throne for 
the stunt. 

The entourage was scheduled 
to visit various sections of the 
city in the search, with appro- 
priate fanfare. The girl selec- 
ted will be awarded a pair of 
plexiglas slippers, a party dress, 
a meeting with a real Prince, 
a flight to New York in an air- 
Plane named the “Glass Slip- 
per,” a weekend at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, a trip to the airport in 
a Rolls yce, with a motor- 
cycle escort, and an_ original 
drawing of Cinderella, auto 
graphed by Walt Disney. 

The Bulletin used a full-page 
ad to promote the idea. It in- 
cluded space for applicants to 
trace the outline of their righi 
feet without shoes. The ne 
morning, the special events de 
partment was swamped with re- 
turns. 

The Bulletin promotion is also 
tied in with the showing of the 
movie version of Cinderella at 
the Trans-Lux theatre. 

The method of selecting the 
Cinderella from a number of 
girls who have the same size 
shoe was not revealed by the 
Bulletin. In a news story, the 
Bulletin said: 

“It’s not going to be easy to 
meet the specifications, girls. 
Sarofouvin (the Grand Duke) 
is known to have some exact- 
ing specifications. But he won't 
tell what they are.” 

Said the “Grand Duke:” 

“I keep them locked up in my 
heart.” 

The _ story-book impersonator 
is William A. (Andy) Savin, 
of the Bulletin’s special events 
department. 

oo 
Riddle with Ilinois 
Newspaper Markets 

SPRINGFIELD, I1].—William Rid- 
dle, —— of the Champaign- 
Urbana _ (Ill) Courier, has 
joined the sales staff of Illinois 
Daily Newspaper Markets, it 
was announced here by Paul L. 
Gorham, general manager. Mr. 
Riddle succeeds Wayne L. Sams, 
resigned. 

Illinois Markets this week be- 
gan its 1950 Consumer Analysis 
in 40 Illinois cities. The survey 
will be ready for release in 
August, Mr. Gorham stated. 

The organization is setting up 
two advertising conferences— 
one .at the Broadview Hotel, 
East St. Louis, April 15-16, for 
Southern Illinois members. The 
Northern group is scheduled to 
meet at the Kewanee Hotel, 
Kewanee, May 6-7. 
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McKenney Dies; 
Bridge Column 
Writer for NEA 


William E. McKenney, NEA 
Service bridge and canasta col- 
umnist, died of heart disease in 
New York March 26. He was 


Mr. McKenney had written 
his daily bridge column for 
more than 20 years and had 
conducted a Q and A column on 
canasta since the game shot to 
popularity last fall. He was one 
of the founders of the American 
Contract Bridge League in 1927, 
its secretary for 18 years. 

Only one thing was more im- 

rtant in Mr. McKenney’s life 

an bridge—his charitable 


work for crippled children, 
young cancer victims, under- 
privileged children and war 


orphans. As president of War 
Orphans Scholarships, Inc., he 
conducted two nationwide fund- 
raising contests and provided 
educational help for more than 
200 children of slain service- 
men. His love of doing things 
for others was inspired by a 
Cleveland doctor who _ success- 
fully straightened McKenney’s 
crippled right leg when he was 
a hoy. 

Mr. McKenney was born in 
Cleveland, and studied to be a 
mechanical engineer. He learned 
to play bridge in the Army dur- 
ing ‘orld War I, and later was 
a builder, driver and seller of 
racing cars in Cleveland. He 
turned to selling the nation on 
bridge in 1927, when he drew 


up the American’ Bridge 
oo first official bridge 
aws. 


During the war he sold $9,- 
000,000 in bonds at bridge tour- 
naments, visited servicemen’s 
hospitals with his bag of card 
tricks, collected a million decks 
of cards for hospitalized sol- 
diers and developed a system 
of Braille playing cards for 
blind veterans. 

e bridge columnist is sur- 
vived by his wife Marguerite, 
who has been a bridge expert 
in her own right for many 
years. 


Edgar Rice Burroughs, 
Tarzan Creator, Dies 


TARZANA, Calif—Edgar Rice 
Burroughs, 74, who created the 
fictional jungle character of 
Tarzan for the United Feature 
Syndicate, and who was a war 
correspondent for the United 
Press and the Los Angeles (Cal- 
if.) Times in World War_ II, 
died March 19 while reading 
the Sunday comics. 

Many of Mr. Burroughs 58 
books were made into adven- 
ture strips and syndicated in 
newspapers and man were 
made into movies. arzan 
brought his creator an estimated 
$10,000,000 from book sales and 
movie_and cartoon rights. 

At the age of 68, Mr. Bur- 
Toughs became a war corres- 
pondent. In one three-month 
swing with the battle fleet as an 
accredited war correspondent, 
the veteran author traveled 
5,000 miles over the Pacific and 
wrote 25 stories. 
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Haroip MansEL FINLEY, 67, for 
many years a member of the 
editorial staff of the Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Times, March 28. He 
Youn graduated from Yale in 

JOHN HERBERT (Bert) HENLEY, 
72, financial page editor of the 
Indianapolis (Ind.) Star since 
1916, March 23. He joined the 
paper in 1905 and later worked 
for three years as a reporter on 
the Terre Haute (Ind.) Star. 

R. Paut Caroruers, 52, assis- 
tant classified advertising man- 
ager in charge of classified auto- 
mobile advertising for the 
Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial 
Appeal, a paper he had served 
for 26 years, March 27. Pre- 
viously, he had worked for the 
News Scimitar and Memphis 
Press. 

Miss Marcuertre E. Et.ts, 62, 
secretary to Robert McLean, 
(president of the Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Bulletin and the Asso- 
ciated Press, March 26. She had 
been with the publishers office 
since 1915. 

JouHN GOVERNALE, 51, art direc- 
tor of the New York Daily Mir- 
ror, March 27. He joined the or- 
ganization in June, 1924, a week 
before the Mirror’s first pub- 
lication. Previously he had 
worked for the old New York 
Mail, His brother, Thomas, is as- 
sistant picture editor of the Mir- 
ror. 

Wru1am J. Horner, 69, of 
Morristown, N. J., dean of 
Morris County sports writers, 
March 25. Mr. Horner, who com- 
pleted 51 years as a news and 
sports writer on March 3, began 
his career on the Newton (N. J.) 
Herald, served on the Morris- 
town Record and Morristown 
Jerseyman and was sports edi- 
tor of the Dover (N. J.) Ad- 
vance, a bi-weekly, since 1933. 

ERT H. FANCHER, 54, edi- 
torial writer for the Rutland 

(Vt.) Herald and former busi- 
ness news writer for the New 
York Globe and New York 
World, March 23. 

Gorpvon Nyz, 69, retired news- 
paper cartoonist who formerly 
worked for Hearst newspapers 
in New York City and for the 
Democratic National Committee, 
March 27, in Miami, Fla. 

JOHN . CRONLEY, Sr. 76, 
head of the stereotyping and 
electrotyping department of the 
Lincoln (Neb.) Journal for 
nearly half a century, March 26. 
His son, John, Jr., is sports edi- 
tor of the Oklahoma City 
(Okla.) Times. 

Mrs. Mary Scuuck SMITH, 
woman’s editor of the Miami 
(Fla.) Herald since 1943, March 
27. She was a former woman’s 
editor of the Pontiac (Mich.) 
Daily Press, of which her grand- 
father, George H. Gardiner, had 
been managing editor and part 
owner. She attended the Amer- 
ican Press Institute seminar at 
Columbia University last year. 

Mrs. JessteE E. Bryan, 62, who 
had been classified advertising 
telephone supervisor for the 
Jacksonville (Fla.) Journal for 
20 years preceding her retire- 
ment several months ago, March 
20. 
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H. I. Sillim 
an, 
s s 
Publisher, Dies 
s 
In Pottsville 

PorTsvILLE, Pa. — Harry I. 
Silliman, 73, editor and owner 
of the Pottsville Journal since 
1909, died March 27 after under- 
going several operations in 
three years of ill health. 

At the age of 15, he began 
working in a printing plant in 
Tamaqua, Pa., and was fore- 
man of the shop a year later. 
He established the Tamaqua 
Herald at the age of 19. At the 
end of military service in the 
Spanish-American war, he be- 
came associated with the Ta- 
maqua Evening Courier and re- 
mained associate editor of that 
paper until his death. 

In 1909, Mr. Silliman became 
editor and principal owner of 
the Miner’s Journal, now the 
Pottsville Journal, and changed 
it from a morning to an even- 
ing newspaper the next year. 

For years, Mr. Silliman’s edi- 
torials were among the most 
widely quoted in eastern Penn- 
sylvania. He contributed fiction 
to the Saturday Evening Post 
and was for years a correspond- 
ent for the New York Sun and 
for various Philadelphia news- 
papers. Mr. Silliman was active 
in leadership of the Republican 
party and many patriotic and 


civic groups. 
a 


Former N. Y. Times 


Executive Dies at 82 

Louisvitte, Ky. — Rufus Ed- 
gar Turpin, 82, former assistant 
Sunday editor of the New York 
Times, died here March 28. 

After attending Yale and 
studying art in Paris, Mr. Tur- 
pin worked on the Louisville 
Post, Louisville Courier Jour- 
nal, New York Tribune, New 
York Evening Journal and in 
1915 was made automobile edi- 
tor of the New York Times. In 
1923, he became assistant Sun- 
day editor. He retired because 
of ill health in 1936 and lived 
at Delray Beach, Fla. In his 
later years, Mr. Turpin wrote 
occasional magazine articles on 
art and politics for the New 
York Times. 


Alabama AP Group 


Elects George M. Cox 

BrrmincHaM, Ala.—George M. 
Cox, executive editor of the 
Mobile (Ala.) Press-Register. is 
the new president of the Ala- 
bama Associated Press Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Cox succeeds Ben Green, 
managing editor of the Tusca- 
loosa News, who had headed 
the organization two vears. 
New vicenresident is Ben Blood- 


worth, editor of the Decatur 
Daily, who succeeds Vincent 
Townsend, city editor of the 


Birmingham News. 
Fifty state newspaper execu- 
tives and AP staffers attended 


the two-day session here. 
Frank J. Starzel, AP general 
manager, svoke at a lunch 











Police Get Safety 
Belts from Daily 


Cuicaco—Eight hundred V- 
aped reflectorized shoulder 
belts were presented to the po- 
lice department here this week 
by the Chicago Daily News as a 
safety measure to protect traffic 
policemen from being struck by 
autos in the darkness. 

The belts are coated with 
“Scotchlite,” a product of the 
Minnesota, Mining and Manufac- 
turing Co., St. Paul. They can 
be carried in the pocket when 
not worn. When worn, th 
hang over the chest and ba 
and in the glare of headlights 
appear as a brilliant “V.” 


Bowles Restores 
Photog’s Job 
By Court Order 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. — Frank 
McCarthy is back at work as a 
ages may on the Springfield 

nion, after four years, and has 
been paid the sum of $1,519.40 
by Sherman H. Bowles, by or- 
der of the U. S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals on a petition of the 





National Labor Relations 
Board. 
The court, on March 16, 


found the Republican Co. and 
Mr. Bowles in contempt of the 
court’s decree of y, 1949, in 
that Mr. McCarthy had not 
been reinstated as the earlier 
court order directed. 

To purge themselves, the 
company and Mr. Bowles were 
ordered to reinstate Mr. Mc- 
Carthy in the position of pho- 
tographer and to pay him the 
sum of $1,519.40 in lost pay. In 
addition, they were to pay the 
photographer any losses that 
accrued to him between Jan. 
14, 1950, the date the 
filed its petition, and the date 
of reinstatement. 

The two respondents were 
ordered to pay the expenses and 
court costs of the NLRB in fil- 
ing the petition. It was fur- 
ther directed that if the indi- 
vidual respondent, Mr. Bowles, 
did not comply with the first 
two. stipulations (reinstate- 
ment and back pay) by March 
23 the U. S. marshal was to 
serve a capias on him, arrest 
him and hold him until the 
conditions were met. 

Mr. a 4 ) = 
the yroll on Marc . Wi 
aid’ the sum of $1,519.40 on 
March 23 a actually began 
work Mar \ 

A spokesman for the NLRB 
said negotiations would go for- 
ward in an effort to obtain Mr. 
Bowles’ compliance with the 
last two court orders for him 
to complete purgation. 

s 


$9,000 in Hoop 


InprANAPOLIs — A basketball 
game between college stars and 
protetonsls oo L- Ry ~ 
ind $9, ‘oss, ben n 
I Toes lis Times Charities 





given bv Clarence B. Hanson, 
Jy. rvbiisher of the Birming- 
ham News. 


Fund. Now the event will be 
an annual, according to Promo- 
tion Editor Arthur Wright. 
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What Gi. a Say 





Jaffe’s Philosophy 
Should Be Emulated 

To the Editor: The story of 
Louis I. Jaffe’s death in the 


March 18 issue calls to my 
mind a courageous address he 
gave aay, 19, 1929, before the 
Vir, eginia Pre ss Association. 
news’ story indicates 
that he disliked the idea of a 
newspaper dedicated to crusad- 
ing. His 1929 talk, however, 
was in the crusading spirit. “I 
make bold to suggest,” Mr. Jaffe 
said, “that what we need in 
Virginia and elsewhere in the 
South is not newspapers freer 
from legal restrictions imposed 
by law, but newspapers freer 
from_ self-imposed inhibitions. 
The Duke of Albany said of the 
British press 50 years ago: ‘We 
recognize that you are not the 
representatives of mere private 
aims and private ambitions, but 
that you constitute a body of 
pono ned a no less im- 
t than any of the estab- 
Rohed: departments of the State, 
being as it were the uncoven- 
anted servants of the whole 
progress and civilization of man- 
kind.’ The same thing may be 
said of the press everywhere. 
Servants of the People 

“If we Virginia newspaper- 
men are to continue to qualify 
as ‘the umcovenanted servants 
on the whole progress and civi- 
lization’ of our state, it be- 
hooves us, I think, to subject 
ourselves to a continuous and 
critical self-examination direc- 
ted to seeing that we remain 
the servants of the whole peo- 
ple and not merely special 
groups of them—that we play 
fairly and honestly our ines- 
capable cipeaties role in the 
accelerated industrialism of 
Virginia’s coming of age, with- 
out losing sight of the fact that 
only as unfailing and alert trib- 
unes of the people, as defenders 
of their rights and liberties and 
as spokesmen of their grievan- 
ces, can we realize our highest 
mission.” 

Mr. Jaffe named specifically 
the treatment given the Ku 
Klux Klan by Virginia newspa- 
pers and then asked whether 
the newspapers had acquitted 
themselves with courage “when 
the anti-Red hysteria of the 
early post-armistice years was 
making a mockery of personal 
sanctities guaranteed by the 
Bill of Rights. ” He went on to 
other specific subjects, stimu- 
lating the consciences of mem- 
bers of the Virginia Press As- 
sociation. 

I think that, at this time, his 
philosophy and courage should 
be emulated by newspaper pub- 
lishers and tors. 

GAYLE WALDROP 
Director, 
College of Journalism, 
University of Colorado. 


Offset Printing 
Highly Praised 

To THE Eprror: A cow 
weeks ago, my boss, 


le of 
erbert 
Moore, president and treasurer 
of the now di Hometown 
Newspapers, Inc., told the read- 
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ers of Eprror & PUBLISHER what 
he thought about the future of 
offset publications in the news- 
paper field 

If permitted, as the last em- 
Ploye of Hometown and gener- 
al manager of one of the papers, 
the Hudson Falls (N. Y.) Even- 
ing Graphic, I'd like to add a 
few thoughts and comments of 
my own. 

I agree with Mr. Moore that 
offset newspapers have a great 
future, not only confined to the 
weekly field but also as strong 
participants in the smaller 
daily field. They must, of 
course, be of tabloid-size to be 
most effective. The employes of 
Hometown have gone through 
the heartbreak of seeing months 
of work and three of the finest 
offset publications go up in 
smoke because of the lack of 
additional operating capital. 

The papers published by 
Hometown were on their way 
up. This is not fanciful imagin- 
ing either. The readers and the 
advertisers of the Graphic, the 
Transcript and the Star appre- 
ciated what we could do with 
a picture compared to letter- 
press newspaper cut reproduc- 
tions. One of our competitors 
realized this so greatly that it 
went to the expense of estab- 
lishing a photo engraving de- 

partment and hired one of our 
a elagreahers away from us! 
But Mr. Moore’s own comment 
was “As if they had been 
printed with coffee grounds or 
mud in comparison to the su- 
perior offset method.” 

Pictures and Color 

In all the papers, we used an 
average of 25 pictures per is- 
sue, for an average tab page 
run of 16 pages. This does not 
include the pictures used in 
advertising. Pictures and color 
were our stock in trade and we 
took advantage of this definite 
advantage over our competitors. 

To print the pictures and to 
reproduce color would have 
meant untold thousands of dol- 

ars_in improvements for the 
regular letterpress newspapers. 
It paid off, too, in increasing 
circulation, in increasing adver 


ization and my immediate deal- 
ings with the equally amazing 


Mr. Moore that I learned the 
hard way about the problems of 
offset newspaper publishing. 
We licked all of the problems 
except one, money. 
R. D. Francis 
Hudson Falls, N. Y. 


An Open Letter 
To THE Epiror: Cannot Amer- 
ican editors realize how edi- 
torial sniping at Senator Mc- 
Carthy is giving aid and com- 
fort and protection to Soviet 
Russia? Why should those try- 
ing to cover up such matters as 
the Hiss case be suppo: 
American editors? Whose world 
are these American editors 
working for? Cannot they real- 
ize that they are doing a ter- 
rible disservice to our nation 
in a time of crisis? 
Joun B. CHAPPLE, 
Managing Editor, 
Ashland ( Wis.) Daily Press. 
a 


Kansas Wire Editors 
Form Association 


HuTcHINSON, Kan.—The Kan- 
sas Associated Press Wire Edi- 
tors Association was formed 
here March 26 when 46 tele- 
graph editors of Kansas news- 
papers and members of the AP 
staffs in Kansas City, Mo., To- 
peka and Wichita met. 

E. Lawson May, AM manag- 
ing editor of the Hutchinson 
News-Herald, was elected chair- 
man. The wire editors will 
work with the Kansas AP con- 
tinuing study committee, headed 
by R. A. Clymer, owner of the 
El Dorado (Kan.) Times. 

. 


Mrs. Knickerbocker 
Sues for $250,000 


Mrs. Agnes S. Knickerbocker 
of Nyack, N. Y., mother of three 
children, is suing K.L.M. Royal 
Dutch Airlines for $250,000 dam- 
ages in the death of her hus- 
band, H. R. Knickerbocker. 

Mr. Knickerbocker, a Pulitzer 
Prize winner, was one of 13 
newsmen killed in a plane crash 
near Bombay, July 12, 1949. 
His widow is charging “willful 
misconduct in the operation” of 
the plane. 


Leading Admen 
Will Address 
Weeklies Group 


Men responsible for the place- 
ment of millions of dollars 
worth of advertising are taking 
time out to advise weekly news- 
paper publishers on their place 
in the advertising picture at the 
annual Spring Conference of 
Greater Weeklies Associates, 
April 20, 21 and 22, at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York City. 

More than half of the mem- 
bers of the Greater Weeklies 
organization have sent in their 
reservations. The conference 
will be devoted exclusively to 
national advertising. 

The meeting will be under 
the direction of Don Forsythe, 
president of Greater Weeklies 
Associates and publisher of the 
Carthage (Ill.) Hancock Coun- 
ty Journal. 

Among the speakers already 
announced are: Marion Ha ', 

resident of McCann-Erickson, 
ne.; A. C. DePierro, president 
of the Media Men’s Association 
of New York and director of 
media of Geyer, Newell & Gan- 
ger, Inc.; John J. Flanagan, vice- 
president and director of media 
of McCann-Erickson, Inc.; Jen- 
nings Randolph, assistant to the 
president of Capital Airlines; 
Col. Willard F. Rockwell, chair- 
man of the Standard Steel 
Spring Corp.; Harold Brayman, 
director of public relations of 
_. Company; Vice-Admiral 
F. Whiting (Ret.) presi- 
ar a ‘the Licensed Beverage 
Industries, Inc.; Norman 
Tveter, vicepresident of Erwin- 
Wasey, Inc.; and Shane McCar- 
thy, political analyst. 

Members of the Mcdia Men's 
Association of New York will 
present a skit concerned with 
the problems of selling weekly 
newspaper space. 

Howard Moreau, publisher of 
the Hunterdon County (N. J.) 
Democrat, will be moderator at 
a panel discussion of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. 

Included on the entertain- 
ment program will be a recep- 
tion and cocktail party given by 
Licensed Beverage Industries. 





tising linage and new 
right up to the suspension of 
publication. 

Mr. Moore’s mention of a 
web-fed Webendorfer is inter- 
esting. To think back at the 
many hours of heart-rending, 
backbreaking hours of collat- 
ing and folding those thousands 
of papers after they had been 
printed, I think that it was the 
hardest operation and the most 
thankless job of all, certainly 
the most dreaded. 

One of the most disastrous 
things that happened to Home- 
town, in my estimation, was the 
fact that our press help was in- 
adequate. We tried to make 
an offset pressman out of a 
dyed-in-the-wool letterpressman 
and although his heart and soul 
was in the job, he was defeated 
before he started. 

I am not bitter over the pass- 
ing of Hometown. I feel that 
in the short time I was con- 
nected with this amazing organ- 
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Single Plant 
Venture Begun 
At Bristol 


BrisToL, Tenn.-Va.—A_ joint 
publishing enterprise began 
here March 27, with the 80-year- 
old Herald-Courier and months- 
old Virginia -T using 
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SOUTHERN Newspaper Properties and TRDIARE WEEKLY, any a 
mackers: Everything 4 jpaper- 

. B. Snider, Natchez, Mi Replies strictly confidential. 
Mountain States & Southwest Box” 5383, Editor & Publisher. 


DAILIES OR WEEKLIES 
ay E. Mohler & Associates 
312 Boston Bldg., Denver, Colo. 





NEWSPAPER VALUATIONS 
Tax — all other purposes. 
A. S. VAN BENTHUYSEN- 


446 Ocean y+. Brooklyn, N. Y. 





the same plant. The Herald- 
Courier is now morning only 
and the Virginia-Tennessean is 
evening. 

The Virginia State Corpora- 
tion Commission has _ issued 
charters for three companies. 
They are: 

The Bristol Herald-Courier 
Publishing Corp.: Carroll Reece, 
president and treasurer; Louise 

. Reece, vicepresident, and 
Earl M. Reasor, secretary; all 
of Johnson City, Tenn. 

The Virginia-Tennessean Pub- 
lishing Corp: Nat H. Copen- 
haver, president; William J. 
Tilley, vicepresident; T. Eugene 
Worrell, vicepresident; E. G. 
Richardson, secretary, and G. R. 
Burroughs, treasurer; all of 
Bristol. 

The Bristol Newspaper Print- 
ing Corp., with Mr. Reece as 
president; = Worrell, vicepres- 
ident, and B. S. Fain, secretary 
and treasurer. The corporation 
has a maximum capitalization 
of $20,000 and a minimum of 

The other two corporations 
were authorized to issue from 
500 to 3,000 shares of no par 
value stock. 


12 Pages for TV 

JERSEY ClIrTy, J.—The Jer- 
sey Journal Reo published 
its largest advertisement from 
a single advertiser—a 12-page 
spread for the new Rex Tele- 
vision Store. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADS 


Situation Wanted 
(Cash with Order) 
1! time—$.50 per line 
*4 times—$.40 per line, per insertion 
HELP WANTED AND 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
| time—$1.00 per line 
*2 times—$.90 per line, per insertion 
*4 times—$.80 per line, per insertion 
a _— insertions of same 








Additional charge of $.15 for the 
use of box numbers. 

3 lines minimern, 

Count — ive, & letter 
one 

Ads with white 4. type of 
8 pt. caps and nace And/or 
Seseure Recta of 16 Unes per cee 


h. 
Count four words for box number. 
No abbreviations. 





Postage charges incurred for for- 
warding PACKAGES will be added. 
Porms close y Wednesday noon. 
WHEN ANSWERING BLIND ADS, 
please address them as : Box 
Number, EDITOR & PUBLISHER, 1475 
Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. DO 
NOT SEND ORIGINAL MATERIAL. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


for April 1, 





MIDWEST PAPERS: Bailey-Krehbiel 
Service. Successors to Clyde H. Knox, 
218-19 Journal Bidg., Salina, Kansas. 
For any size paper contact 
ODETT & ODETT, Brokers 
Publishers for Many Years 
P. O. Box 527, San Fernando, Calif. 
ESTABLISHED NEWSPAPERS 
with profitable records on fair terms 
J. R. GABBERT 

3937 Orange St., Riverside, Cal. 
*&x We are not as much interested in 











sales as in satisfaction. Arthur W. 
Stypes, 625 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco 5, California. 





MAY BROTHERS, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Established 1914. Newspapers bought 
and sold without publicity. 
CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION 
Daily Newspaper Properties 
W. H. Glover Oo., Ventura, California, 
WESTERN DAILIES, WEEKLIES 
wns & ae 
1046 Washington, Denver, Colorado 
PROSPEROUS Iowa, Nebraska, South 
Dakota Newspapers. Herman Koch, 
2610 Nebraska St., Sioux City, Iowa. 
CALIFORNIA DAILIES, WEEKLIES 
J. A. Snyder, 3570 Frances Avenue 
Venice, California 
Celebrating our 30TH YEAR without 
a lapse of time as exclusive newspa- 
per brokers. We would like to be of 
service to you, the publisher, and to 
you, the buye 
LEN FEIGHNER AGENCY 
Box 192, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 

















MISCELLANEOUS—FOR SALE 





NETWORK STATION 


FOR SALE 
Top network station in mid-south, 
major, fast-growing market, excel- 


lent earnings, non-resident owner de- 
sires to devote time to other diver- 
sified properties, priced right, no 
brokers, write our attorney in confi- 
dence to Box 5413, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





PITNEY-Bowes Model AV Postage 
Meter. Recently rebuilt by manufac- 
turers, but not used on account of 
change of plans. For further details: 
Thomas W. Hall Company, Inc., Stam- 
ford, Conn. 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
FOR SALE 


HOE 4 UNIT OCTUPLE SUPER IM- 
POSED NEWSPAPER PRESS 2 
units on Floor and 2 units above— 
224” cut-off, double folders, press 
has roller bearings and rubber rollers 
and besides 1 color is adaptable for 
3 extra colors. Excellent for comics. 








With or without complete stereotype 





PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


California daily, cash down $100M. 
California daily, cash down $ 30M. 
Western daily, cash down $ 73M. 
Mountain daily, cash down $ a 
Semi-weekly, cash down 3 2 


W. H. Glover Co., Ventura, Calif. 
CALIFORNIA WEEKLY 
nearly 50 years old; fast growing city; 
ny over $100,000, 1949; fine plant; 
half interest to good editor or entire 
business for $90,000 on terms. 

J. R. GABBERT 


3937 Orange St., Riverside, Cal. 
COUNTY seat near weakly very 
desirable Ce Wee! gress 
*¢, $20,0 80 years’ backgroun: 

in -4 presses. $20 000 capt 
tal required. Write Box 5266, 

& Publisher. 


NEW MEXICO WEEKLY. Will gross 
near $30,000 1950. Well equipped 
shop in one of richest spots in A. 
Official county paper. Priced less than 














gross. Reasonable terms. Ray E. 
Mohler & Associates, 312 Boston 
Bldg., Denver, Colorado. 





NORTHERN New Jersey suburban 
county seat weekly. Shopper-newspa- 
per, established 15 years. Grosses to 
$60,000. Net $15,000 to $20,000. All 
mail circulation. Many local and na- 
tional advertising contracts. $15,000 
own—terms. Box 5396, Editor & 
Publisher. 

PROFITABLE SOUTHERN CALIFOR. 
NIA WEEKLY. Gross $31,000. Good 
net. $15,000 handles. Jack L. Stoll, 
4958 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 27, 








California. 
WRITE FOR LATEST LIST of news- 
paper Properties for Sale. MAY 


BROS.. Binghamton, New York. 


PUBLICATIONS WANTED 


SOUTHERN DAILY and weekly prop- 
erties needed for financially qualified 
newspaperman. Personal negotiations. 
L. Parker Likely, mM Times Build- 
ing, St. Petersburg, 

WANTED to buy on Facil Coas' 
newspaper or magazine for $100, 000: 
$600,000. Principals only. Replies 
in strictest confidence. Box 











quipment. 


ALL MOTORS ALTERNATING 
CURRENT 


PRINTCRAFT REPRESENTATIVES 
277 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 





MODEL 28 LINOTYPE, serial 50,000, 
42 picas, Quadder, Mohr Saw, Electric 
Pot, four 72-chan. main mags, four 34- 
chan. auxiliary mags. Exceptionally 
low na quick deal. AMERICAN 





24-PAGE HOE WEB PRESS 


2 plates wide, three units of eight 
pages, 239/16" sheet cut, AC mo- 
tors, complete stereotype equipment. 


THOMAS W. HALL CO., INC. 
Stamford—Connecticut 





LINOTYPES—Rebuilt to the highest 
standards. list of new parts use 
in the rebuilding will be gladly sup- 
plied. Model 8 now available. AMER- 
ICAN PRINTING MACHINERY ©OO., 
INC.. 88-90 Gold Street, New York 7, 
} Se # 





= tgp teh CHASES, various 
$20 each. Brooklyn Weekly, 
2427 Surf ‘vom Brooklyn, N. Y. 





HOE 10 


UNIT PRESS, sell any 
amount needed. 
HOE 10 CYLINDER color press, 
make-ready. 


GOSS 24 page press, color cylinder, 
three colors and black, 


22%" cut-off. 
HOE 16 page, most all stereotype. 
HOE 3 Unit 2234” cut-off. 


GOSS 12 PAGE, Hoe 24 page, many 


others 
GEORGE C. OXFORD 
Boise Box 903 Idaho 





Editor & Publisher 
1950 


eld 
5415, 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


AVAILABLE FOR INSPECTION 
Guaranteed Rebuilt 


LINOTYPES — _ INTERTYPES 
All Models On Display 
Visit Our Showroom 
D. C. ARMSTRONG & CO. 


317 North Broad Street 
Phila. 7, Pa. Walnut 2-7410 








FOR SALE 

Cutler-Hammer, two-motor full 
automatic newspaper press drives and 
ey panels, 220 volt, 3 phase, 60 
cycle AC. Complete with resistors and 
push button stations: 

Two 75/7% H.P. crosshead type, 
equipped to ~_— pair will power 

or 5 unit pi 

Two 40/3" HP. faceplate type, 
yyy to parallel, each will power 

4 decks single width, quad or 16-page 
tubular, press. 

Used, serviceable, recently with- 
drawn from service, reasonably priced, 
immediately available. 

Eastern Color Printing Co., 
Waterbury 20, Conn. 


NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Tubular, Rotary and Flatbed 
JOHN GRIFFITHS CO., INC. 


11 West 42 Street 
New York City 18 








SINGLE WOOD JR. Autoplate with 
ump. Wood Autoshaver. Printcraft 
Representatives, 277 Broadway, New 





MONOTYPE GIANT CASTER, elec- 
tric pot, molds, Margach feeder, AO 

motor. Good assortment of matrices. 
Printcraft Representatives, 277 Broad- 
way, New York 7, x. 





NEWSPAPER COLOR 
PRESS FOR SALE 


Ten-cylinder Hoe color press, 21%- 
inch cutoff, with complete electrical 
equipment consisting of Westinghouse 
75 H.P., 3-phase, 220 volts, 60-cycle 
motor. Also available stereo equip- 
ment consisting of Hoe hand casting 
box including pump, curved saw and 
trimmer, curved router and curved 
shaver, complete with motors. This 
press is in daily operation at the 
present time printing this ‘newspaper’ 8 
Sunday comic and magazine sections. 
It is complete with substructure and 
the necessary electrical controls. Press 
will be available during June 1950. 
Can be inspected at any time. For 
full information, price, ete. communi- 
cate General Manager, The Seattle 
Times, Seattle 11, Washington. 





DOUBLE WOOD JR. Autoplates with 
pumps and pot, Wood Autoshaver. 
Printeraft ~~ 277 Broad- 
way, New York 7 : A 





INTERESERD. MODELS = « Cc 
Intertype, model O, 42 
Miehle ps Duplex Flatbed *Pre psses 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
Marshall & Jefferson Streets 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





DUPLEX PRESS 

Duplex, 16 page tubular rotary press 
1 to 1; 30 horsepower AO motor: 
helt drive; 17 and 24 inch newsprint : 

ems, 8 columns; page measurement, 
16 by 21; tabloid folder; new blan- 
kets and ‘rubber form rollers; press 
can be seen in operation. 
Stereotype equipment includes; matrix 
roller; tubular casting box; melting 
pot: plate finishing machine and ac- 
cessories. Press ready for immediate 
delivery. Write Clarence E. Hess, 
General Manager, The Evening Reco 
Lansford, Penna. Available for confer- 


at Belmont Plaza 
Peaiayt sath to 27th, call Lansford 200 








for immediate information. 


65 
































MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
CLEARANCE SALE 


Prior to movi 


ing sharply r 





into our new build- 
uced prices prevail. 


Goss heavy duty Model 45-0 mat 
roller, new A. O. 60 cycle tue weed 


ive. 

Model B two deck Intertype, A. O. 
electric pot, high speed distributors. 
One Model 14 SK Linotype 

Rebuilt Rouse Band Saw. 
Rebuilt Challenge proof press. 
Two power miteri 





ma- 
chines with A. O. equipment. 
Model 817 Vandercook proof press. 
No. 2 Miehle 35x50 with or without 
automatic feeder, A. O. 60 cycle. 
Model B Cleveland automatic folder. 
Model 289 Baum automatic folder. 
Model B Kelly 17x22 rebuilt. 

One Miehle Horizontal. 


TYPE & PRESS OF ILLINOIS, Inc. 
110 W. Harrison Street’ 
Ihicago 5 


NOTE: After April 15th we will be 
operating in our new plant 
3312 Ravenswood 
Chicago 13 





WHEN you want to buy or sell any- 
thing in the graphic arts field—ALL- 
WAYS remember Printers Trouble 
Shooter, New Haven, Conn. 

MONOTYPE $4632 for strip casti: 
2 and 6-point leads, slugs, mal an 
borders. 30 slides. Newly re-condi- 
tioned and operating perfectly. Com- 
plete except for motor. Good deal if 
quick sale. Contact - E. Cartier, 
aypneton Post-Crescent, Appleton, 








EXCELLENT PRESS BARGAIN 


Hoe 12 units, 4 doubl fol 

23 9/16” cut-off. Double "width, — 
bearings. Stereotype equipment. Will 
a — of 3 or 4 units. 
- A. Peterson, Star and Tribune, 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 7 ae 





GOSS STRAIGHT-LINE FIVE T 
ROTARY PRESS Serial No. 1247. 
a oe —- 13.625 inches 
a. ate cylinder with 1 1 
14.500 inches —e 
Dia. of Impression Oylinder 14.203 
= dressed with .170 to .176 pack- 
ing = 
Page size: Eight 12-pica columns 
294 lines deep 
22 3/4 in. cutoff 
Inking system Fountain, feed rollers 
Folders—Two folders; Balloon Form- 
ers for 4 sections 
Brakes—Dynamic Motor Brakes 


Electrical uipment : 
150 HP Motor with 15 HP Start- 
ing Motor 


Cutler-Hammer Control Board 
Push-Button controls, each deck 
Web Break Detectors 


h 

with reversible gears for 
color wor! 
Extra color fountains 

Many extra gears and extra rollers 
Complete stereotype equipment con- 
sisting of Twinned Wood Junior auto 
plate, shaver and heavy duty mat 
roller. Write for particulars, price 
and type to Latin American Press 
Syndicate, Inc., 30 Church Street, New 
ork City. 





wae otek ey 26 Sinotypes 
w electric pots and 4 ids each. 
Box 5330, Editor & Publisher. : 
ATTENTION OFFSET PUBLISHERS! 
4—DSJ Varitypes like new. Big 
last. Write Penthouse, 
521 Fifth, New York City. Phone: 
MU_7-4694. 








TWO 18 TO 24 point 2-letter display 
molds; Intertype, part ‘o. U3952. 
Used only short time. Herald-Times, 
Manitowoc, Wis. 


MODEL K LINOTYPE, 1 MAG. a 
1 font mats. Price $750, F. 0. B. 
Lyons Mirror-Sun, Lyons, Nebraska. 








Do you want good used equipment! 
We can locate it for you. 
CROSS 


FILES 


211 Marion Building 








MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT WANTED 


HELP WANTED—ADVERTISING 





STEREOTYPE Equipment: 1% to 4- 
ton Metal Pots, with and without 
d Ostrander 
Wesel heavy 
duty Electric Proof Press with A.0. 
motor; Hoe Flat Router; 
Richards Routers, any style and 
for any purpose; Amsco Oomposing 
w Trimmer; Curved Casting 
Boxes for all stand sheet cut-offs; 
THE BEST IN NEW MATERIAL: 
Hall all steel Form Tables and — 
al’? ; 


COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER PLANTS 
NEWSPAPER PRESSES 

Flatbed and Rotary 


BEN SHULMAN ASSOCIATES, INC. 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City 
BRyant 9-1132 





Trucks; ‘‘Dural joy 
Famous Hand and 
Balers; Monomelt Plane-O- 
Plate Rotary Shavers. Also anything 
in Job Equipment. Send for current 
list. Thomas W. Hall Co., Inc., 
West 42nd St., New York 18. (Plant 
at Stamford, Connecticut.) 
TWO SCOTT FOLDERS, 22%” cut- 
off. Can be used separately. Immediate 
meas Box 5299, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER PRESS ENGINEERS — 
LOYAL S. DIXON CO. 


NEWSPAPER PRESS ERECTORS 








Di 1: Moving—Erecting 
Newspaper Conveyor Installations 
Service Nationwide 
738 N. Victory Bivd., Burbank, Oalif. 
E. P. WALLMAN AND COMPANY 
Printing Machinery 
Bought and Sold 
Erecting and Rebuilding 











975 North Church Street 
Rockford Illinois 
MACHINISTS—Dismantling, moving. 


assembling, entire newspaper plants. 
epairs, maintenance, service nation- 


LORENZ PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS COMPANY 


3626—31 St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
STillwell 6-0098-0099 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY, Inc. 
Printing Press Engineers 
Machinists and Movers 

Web, Offset, Flat-Bed Experts 

We will move, erect or repair presses 

28 East 4th St., New York 3, N. Y. 

Phone: SPring 7-1740 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT WANTED 











WANTED 
8 page Goss Cox-O-Type Model A 
or E Duplex. 
24 page Press, preferably with Stereo- 
type equipment. 

We need these presses immediately. 
Advise Details 
NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
Marshall & Jefferson Sts. 
Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 





GOSS Press single width (two pages 
wide). 133% inch printing diameter, 
21% inch cut-off or deck for same. 
Give full details and prices. Box 1042, 
Editor & Publisher. 

What do you have for sale? List it 
with us. We have the buyers. 


= CROSS FILES 

211 Marion Building 

Cleveland 13, Ohio 
Herry 1-8305 


BONUS PLANS THAT 
WANT AD VOLUM 


New book by the Howard Parish 
Service simplifies your problem of 
developing an incentive pay plan to 
spur production of your Classified 
staff. Gives history of incentive pro- 
grams on 27 newspapers in all circu- 
lation brackets plus bonus ideas used 
on 14 other newspapers. Supplied to 
our clients without t. imited 
quantity available at $10.50 a copy 
to non-subscribers in cities where we 
have no client. Write for your copy 
today. Ask for other details of the 
Want Ad Service that Makes You 


More Money. 
H ARD PARISH 
Classified Advertising Service 
Daily News Tower, Miami 32, Fla. 








SPUR 
E 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 


To service retail accounts with excel. 
lent copy and layouts. A creative and 
selling job where ability, experi 

effort and results will be re’ arded 
with an excellent salary and bonus, 


= TOs: > 
morning and evening combination 
newspapers with more than 90, 
circulation, Ideal working conditions, 
5 day week, on @ topnotch adverti 
staff. Air mail complete details includ- 
ing age, education, all personal infor- 
mation, experience and present salary 
to Advertising Director, Greensboro 
News & Record, Greensboro, N. 0. 








ADVERTISING MANAGER, small Ohio 
daily. Must be aggressive and tem- 
perate. Tell us all first letter. Start 
$60 plus bonus. Open now. Box 
5369, Editor & Publisher. 
CATHOLIO WEEKLY in _ western 
Michigan needs experienced space 
salesmen, 30-35. Small salary plus 
commission. Can work into advertis- 
ing manager. Give complete experi- 
ence, references, available date, sal- 
ary expected, to Box 5411, Editor & 
Publisher. 








CLASSIFIED 
TELEPHONE SUPERVISOR 
Metropolitan Eastern Daily and Sun- 
day newspaper has a position avail- 
able for a telephone supervisor who is 
experienced in all phases of telephone 
selling and staff individual training. 
This position offers a splendid oppor- 
tunity for an aggressive, intelligent 
young woman who is looking for a 
permanent classified advertising ca- 
reer, The person we want may ye | 
be successfully established on a smal 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WORKING PARTNER WANTED for 
semi-weekly newspaper and creative 
advertising printing plant, 11 year 
background, worth $75,000. Up to 
$10,000 investment permitted from 
experienced combination editorial and 
advertising man. Half of profits giv- 
en until investment in full returned, 
over and above weekly salary, with 


full interest in plant and pub 


pap is now ready to move 
into a large operation in the metr 
politan field. Write complete qualifi- 
cations and experience to Box 5373, 
Editor & Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED MANAGER wanted who 
can develop department in one paper 
city of over 60,000 population in 
Ohio. Now carrying good classified 
lineage with small staff which will be 
expanded. Permanent position, long 
established firm, good starting salary. 
Ad r A 





protected. Bank guarantee against in- 
vestment loss. Insurance protection 
against death and all contingencies. 
Ideal location in fast-zrowing medium- 
sized southwestern city. If you've 
earned your money yourself in the 
newspaper or allied field, are past 35 
and not over 55, this is your deal for 
the final long haul; with an estate of 
consequence written after your name 
for the final curtain call. For details 
write Box 5376, Editor & Publisher. 


ate with re- 
sults. Must be experienced, have 
ability to take complete charge, and 
furnish good references. Write stat- 
ing age, experience, education, marit: 
status and present salary. Box 5393, 
Editor & Publisher. 

DEEP SOUTH Sunday and Evening 
Newspaper has position open for good, 
sober Tieplay advertising salesman. 
Salary, bonus on increases—paid va- 
cation—permanent. Send sample lay- 





Pony Autoplate, Curved router, Mat 
roller, Sta-Hi Mat Dryer, Cutler-Ham- 
mer paper conveyor, 3,500 lb. metal pot, 
Chases, Box 5368, Editor & Publisher. 





pacity to print from 12 to 24 


WANTED—Newspaper press with ca- 
1 or 32 


TABLOID size pages. Ted O’Melia,| for western Europe and North Africa. 
publisher Rawlins (Wyo.) Daily} Box 5381, Editor & Publisher. 
‘imes. 


CORRESPONDENTS 


EUROPEAN COVERAGE 
Former correspondent in France, re- 
turning to Europe June 1 for indefi- 


nite period, will accept assignments 








kinds of stereotype equipment. 
type and Intertype machines. 


RICHARDSON-SOVDE CO., INC. 
508—4th Ave. 8S. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

WANTED to buy: 





used Ludlow. 
Geneva, Ohio. 


WANTED—FLATBED AND ROTARY 
PRESSES. Any make. Mat rollers. All 
no- 


a used trimmer 
and boring machine for use with 
a Duplex 2 in 1 press. Also a good 
Geneva Free Press, 





sonian, Lumberton, North Carolina. 


and 14, or such, linotype 


ype. 
nada (Miss.) Daily Sentinel-Star. 


plex Tubular press; 
Geneva Free Pre 8. 





16 STEREOTYPE CHASES for eight 
21%” columns, 6 pt. rules. The Robe- 





WANTED—8-Page. flat-bed, web press 
Cash. Gre- 


WANTED TO BUY—USED dry mat 
roller, eight chases for use with Du- 
eight turtles. The 
Geneva, O. 





Fonts of Mats, 
Machine. Advise 





Cleveland 13, Ohio 
OHerry 1-3305 


ity. Box #5336, Editor & Publisher 


WANTED—Indlow Machine with 86 
and Elrod Casting 


HELP WANTED—ADMINISTRATIVE 
GHIEF AOCOOUNTANT for group of 
weeklies. Must be able to handle staff 
so that control information is readily 
available and must be able to assist 
publisher in interpreting trends. Ad- 
vise full details of experience. Also 
salary requirements. Box 5350, Editor 
& Publisher. 


HELP WANTED—ADVERTISING 
“~~ ADVERTISING MANAGER 
LOOAL DISPLAY 


Forceful, driving type. Must know 
retailing; production of strong selling 
copy; importance of speculative lay- 
outs. We rate ambition, youth, vigor 
above past reputation, but this is no 
boy’s job. Good midwestern city un- 
der 100,000. Job open now. State 
salary needed to start. Box 5372, 
Editor & Publisher. 
AGGRESSIVE, go-getting advertising 
man who would be capable of becom- 
ing advertising manager. $65 per 





out, Box 5321, Editor & 
Publisher. 


rT 
EXPERIENCED newspaper advertis- 
ing salesman wanted for permanent 
position on staff of Ohio daily. Send 
full resume of your qualifications and 
past experience, Box 5387, Editor & 
Publisher. 

RETAIL ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
excellent proposition for good pro- 
ducer. Salary and bonus arrangement. 
Car essential. Write for interview to 
William 0. Fowley, Nassau Deity, Ee 
view-Star, Rockville Centre, New York. 
SALESMAN who can SELL in compe- 
titive market for chain of Illinois 
weekly newspapers. Must know copy 
and layout. Prefer man with small or 
second daily experience. Write V. 
Nickless, Jr. all details and references. 
La Grange Citizen, La Grange, Illi- 
nois. 


HELP WANTED—CIRCULATION 


CANADIAN ‘TROPOLITAN Daily 
City Circulation Manager. 
Must be familiar with Oarrier Home 
Delivery and Dealer Sales Promotion. 
Give outline of experience, age, salary 
requirements, and when available. Box 
5825. Editor & Publisher. 


MAN, experienced, with ideas for cir- 
culation sales promotion job. Give ref- 


erences, current 
i fid to Lancaster 





























week plus 
(Colorado) Daily Press. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 





n 
Newspapers, Lancaster, Pa., 


for April 1, 1950 


by letter 
4 Dept. K. 
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HELP WANTED—EDITORIAL 
EDITOR wanted for prize winning 
weekly in Southern New land. 
— be topnotcher. Editorials, fea- 

column, lively news coverage. 
Competitive field. No drinkers. 30-45. 
Write Box 5355, Editor & Publisher. 
EDITORIAL. Competent copy reader- 
rewrite man, 25 to 35, with all-around 
desk experience for weekly news pub- 
lication of large industrial organiza- 
tion, headquarters in New York City 





SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED MANAGER — experi- 
enced also in ae Presently em- 
ployed but des: change. College 

t 





grad. Midwest preferred. Will 
any ad job with possibilities. 
Box 5375, Editor & Publisher. 
SITUATIONS WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 
CIRCULATION MANAGER, 3: 











Work requires clean editing, head- years 
writing, proof-handling. Reporting old, married. Good education Bolla 
feature-writing, and 


Temporary opening may lead to per- 
manent connection. Include resume of 
background with response. Box 5391, 
Editor & Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED GIRL or woman to 
edit and write social page copy on 
fast growing north Jersey daily. Give 
complete background and experience 
details. Box 5384, Editor & Publisher. 
REPORTERS—Daily needs two ex- 
perienced reporters. $60 weekly. Ad- 
vancement certain for good men. 
Western Pennsylvania. Write Box 
5397, Editor & Publisher. 


HELP WANTED—MECHANICAL 


COMPOSING ROOM NIGHT FORE- 
MAN for New England daily produc- 
ing medium-sized papers 6 days a 
week. Seek nm who can lead good 
staff harmoniously, efficiently and eco- 
nomically. Union man preferred. Mod- 
ern plant, latest equipment. Coopera- 
tive management. No trouble. Five 
day week. All replies held in atrict 
confidence. Write fully giving experi- 
ence and present salary to Box 5352, 
Editor & Publisher. 











country departments. ih A cir- 
culation department and setup Little 
Merchant Plan on new daily. Pres- 
ently employed. Can be available 15 
to 30 days. Complete background and 
best of references on  eceaari Box 
5412, Editor & Publishe 

CIRCULATION Manager “small daily. 
Experienced in directing carriers, 
rural solicitation, direct mail, circu- 
lation promotion. College graduate. 





SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 


SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 





COPY EDITOR, now a = 
west metropolitan 

change. Age 32. Missouri’ B. BJ. pos 
ried enone Box 5408, Editor & 
Publish 

DESK “OH BEAT post in Southern 
California ,Sought by married hap 


wit. 
editor of comarunity. and trade week 
lies. Background includes public re- 
lations pow yee space sales. Coast housing 
no problem. 300. Box 5877, Editor & 
Publisher. 


DESKMAN REPORTER, 32 aaa coe 








REPORTER 

Experience includes wire service and 
small and medium-sized dailies. B.A., 
25, single. Anywhere. Box 5390, Edi- 
tor & blisher. 

REPORTER, 25, vet .. . small daily 
experience . . in Antioch College, 
incubator till June Be LK, ata- 





versity, January '49. Handled sports, 








eran, experienced on m general, features, wire editing s 
mble relations. aitr, sglloge week: | hoy” savé: Euliot b Publiaker” 
y- Wants job in - |S 

rience. Available now. Box 5286, REPORTER, 27, Fordham AB. New 
ditor & Publisher. ork Times ante stringer & seems 
DUE Fort Wayne m ; weekly mean seeks = 
saves department yee [gm ‘co oy Fe Sa Box 5371, 


i * Ones 
x 5347, Editor 


tent. 
good record. Pub: 


isher. 








Married. Age 26. Can go anywhere.| EDITOR of radio newsbureau wants 
Box 5408, Editor & ~Publisher. to better himself, experienced daily 
SITUATIONS WANTED. rene) B.A. Gains 3 (ie 

) 3 terested ‘any re- 

CORRESPONDENTS folds, "Will travel, Suite 3600, 





ACTIVE Washington man seeks news- 
papers or trade magazines to repre- 
sent in Washington. Box 5405, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 

DO you know of job in Europe for 
girl, good writer, B. A. Magna Cum 
Laude? Editorial, publicity, advertis- 
ing experience. ~ icant Box 5380, 
Editor & Publishe: 

I COVER THE BOSTON AREA 

Guy Livingston, 187 eee La 
Brookline 46, Mass. ie BE 








248 Fit tS rites Avenue, New York City. 
EDITORIAL WRITER, Specialist 
state and local ogy w Preferably 
morning news) poner, ply to Box 
5334, Editor & Publis! went 
EDITOR, or associate, or what have 
you for 35-year-old with 10 years’ 
experience editing, 
reporting, features. 
or — orders. Pies references. 
ywhere opportunity beckons. 
Box 5395, Editor & Publisher 











CHIEF MEOHANIO, experienced on 
Hoe and Cottrell presses. Eastern 
wr ye © =a tate PB enon 
and desired — letter. 
Box 5346, Editor & Publish 








‘awer Tae 


JOHN D. STANARD, 
Chattanooga 1, Tenn.’ Ph: 83-1546W. 
jouthern States regularly. 


Travels 
SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 





THREE MAN team for of 
job shop. Set, keen, oe ag 
and print all types jo "work. Dela- 

ware State News, Dover, Delaware. 
WANTED—NON-UNION ENGRAVER 
modern engrav- 


third profits to engravers. 
all-around man. Box 5357, Editor & 
Publisher. 
WANTED YOUNG MAN—Web Press- 
man (Union) on afternoon daily near 
New York. Must be able to set rollers, 
impression, put on blankets, 
draw sheets, do own repairs and act 
as man in charge in absence of fore- 
man. Address Box 5389, Editor & 
Publisher. 


* 
aw 
° 





__LITERARY AGENCY SERVICE 
NEWSPAPERMEN’ S$ AGENCY. Arti- 
cles. Books, Fiction, Plays marketed. 
Bertha Klausner, 130 E. _40 St. N. ¥. 


—__ 
SITUATIONS W. 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

ADVERTISING DIRECTOR — busi- 
ness manager with excellent record 
covering 12 years with dailies up to 
9,000 circulation seeks opportunity 
with small daily in Northern Midwest 
location where a part interest would 
be available after mutual compatabil 
ity established. Age 38, family, col- 
lege, Protestant. Box 5370, Editor & 
Publishe: 
NUDITOR: 25 years daily and Sunday 
newspaper and radio. ‘amiliar with 
operation in all departments. Age 43, 
married, religious and civic worker, en- 
ergetic and ambitious for advance- 
ment. Write Box 5386, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

FORMER A. B. C. auditor and ac- 
coantant, familiar with all office de- 
tail and reports, open for temporary 
or permanent connection. Apply Box 
5404. Editor & Publisher. 

MR. BUSY PUBLISHER 
If you’re west or southwest, and need 
executive assistant willing to make 
nominal investment, can you use ex- 
a ——a ie relations, — 
ising, ra ac _ 

5356. Editor & Publis er 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
CARTOONISTS 
EDITORIAL OARTOONIST — art di- 


rector—national reputation—desires 
change. Box 5382, Editor & Publisher. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 























ABLE REPORTER, rewriteman, 27, 
six years heavy news experience, 
wants biicity "feb. trade de, journal, ss 
or publici | Marr college 

ad. y ywh Walter Berkov, 


gra Go ere. 
1300 Cschren 3 Rd., Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 
ABLE, ue aa REP ORTER 


eeks position with live 
future. PeKilis ye - sports and fea- 
ture writ photography, editing. 


ing, 
makeup, public attene and business 
management. _ Two sons. 
University graduate. Veteran. Box 
5305, Editor & Publisher 
ALERT, capable, Journaliam grad, 23. 
Seeks newsroom opportunity. Editor- 
ial back; soa qe location sec- 
ondary. 354, Editor & Publisher. 
ALL-. iROUND news man, 48, married, 
sober, prime health, seeks ropertin or 
desk job. Box 5258, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 
ALL AROUND NEWSMAN — Oopy 
reading, feature writing and labor - 
porting. yy as lic relations, radio 
news. Box 5410, Editor & Publisher, 
BUSINESS EE. Experience, tech- 
nical qualifications. Neglected page 
can be made interesting—ask how. 
Metropolitan desk-and-street preferred. 
Box 5398, Editor & Publisher. 








EDITOR—Reliable =a competent all 
— of news supervision and handl- 
ng. Box 5399, Editor & Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED GIRL, 26, wants po- 
ae on daily in western city. Mis- 

+. public relations, 
journal background. Prefer general 
reporting, consider society. Box 5407, 
Editor & Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED Managing Editor af- 
ternoon daily in East wants responsi- 
ble position with a future on live, pro- 
gressive daily. Box 5388, Editor & 
Publisher 
EXPERIENOED 








d 
& Publi 
REPORTER, five years, 7eaak sin ingle, 
college, owns car. Box 

& Publisher. 

ah 25, A.B. in English = 
Pauw 

months aan ‘news reporting, ake 
ture wilting fo for national business 
daily; 9 months Le short fea- 
tures on wide variet 

national magazine. rovide full de- 
tails, references, samples of work on 
request. Consider 7 reasonable of- 
fer. Box 5366, & Publisher. 
SPORTS editor, =a daily of 
23,000 Senos i seeks transfer to 
1 aper. our years experience 
in “present. allege 2s Ets te: 








in present  aeeag 
married, veteran. 
& Publisher. 
SPORTS er Ay with 14 pus ex- 
perience on 55,000 daily. 
pan gp Married,” - now em} a 
a change. 5360, E & 
blisher. 
pag EDITOR, top experience, 
anent for 15-30M Eastern 
Failye » Box 53: 2323, Editor . Publisher, 
VERSATILE reporter-slotman, 2 years 
in New Sock ity daily experience, 
seeks change anywhere. Oar. Box 
5416, Editor & Publisher. 
WOMAN REPORTER, 26, yy —~ Te- 
turned six-month freelance European 


ment, — job as s reporter or 
rewsiveman — rn daily. years 





writer, editor. Thomas Davison, 3000 
Broadway, New York. 9-3840. 

FEBRUARY graduate, BS rasan. 
Ohio University, 24, single. Seeks 
job as reporter or copyreader. Some 
oe on small daily. Box 5312, 

ditor & Publisher. 

FORMER editor of 20,000 daily wants 
similar position, copy ‘desk or rewrite. 








enty years experience in + hase: i. 
of news room. Box 5317, Editor 
Publisher. 





FORMER editor- publisher of weekly 
with 7 years daily experience. $60 
—., a trial. Box 5406, Editor & 





GIRL —— grad °49, wishes 
start as cub reporter on daily, radio. 
Year college reporter for big city _pa- 
per, three months radio news. Box 
5394, Editor & Publisher. 





2% YEARS experience. Vet. Univer- 
sity of Minnesota graduate. Wants 
reporting spot, sports preferred. Mar- 
ried, oad years old. Sober, Cceppnan 
Box 5414, Editor & Publish 
ar EDITOR of small icity wants 
reporting or copydesk in big pond. 
Six years experience plus four army. 
Don’t settle for mediocrity, write Box 
5385. Editor & Publisher 
CANADIAN, 42. 20 years’ experience 
street, desk, now on weekly, anxious 
ph desk job on small town afternoon 
daily. Rox 5246. Editor & Publisher. 
CITY Editorship medium or solid 
small daily wanted by senenes news- 
cludes re- 
sponsible posts leading dailies. Now 
editor prize-winning ar city 











11.000. Young. “3 produce. Box 
496. Palo Alto. Calif 

COPYREADER, cxperlenes includes 
reporting. rewrite, copy es city 
desk, makeup and publicity. AB de- 
gree, 87, single. Box 5297, Editor & 
Publisher. 





COPYREADER — Young but eri- 
enced. Last 16 months on desk in 
30. 000 city. Go anywhere if Job, 
City and Pay es — Box 5329, 
Editor & Publish 


for April 1, 1950 





JOURNALISM grad '50, wants start 
as trainee reporter. Location unim- 
portant. Salary secondary. Desire op- 
portunity. Excellent feature writer. 
College editor. Box 5284, Editor & 
Publisher. 


phd "60 = 





rts editor of NYU 


glish- “gy honor ao 

anywhe Box 5256, Editor & Pub- 

lisher. 

NEW ENGLANDER, 

ge daily newepeper-cciloge pat oyun 
wor Now i joyed 

Baitor & Publis 


5814, tor & Pub- 
lisher. 


WORKING EDITOR: Prefer paper Ta 
Texas or — city of Ca = 
00 


- head Jiting —~y Lem 

keup, headwrit is 
tolearep wi: a —- spot 
news. College graduate ‘t grow: 


Wan 

town with chance to build cireu- 
iefien "Re Best xolenenaee. Box 5371, 
Editor & Publishe: 
—— a best references; 
24, single, vet; year cry reporting. 
Harvard honors, Columbia Journalism 
MS. Box 5402, Editor & Publisher. 
lta ee nS 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 


MR. PUBLISHER: J can — 


room 
chine plant or larger—25 years ex- 
meres ly Box 5358, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 
MAKE-UP MAN—6 years experience. 
Can operate Model 14 on ads. Oap- 
able and ambitious—prefer Eastern 
States but would consider others. 
Presently ecxployed. Box 5401, Edi- 
tor & Publisher 
PRESSROOM Foreman available, as- 
sume full responsibility, assure effi- 
cient operation, references, Middle 
age. Will leave Continental United 
States if offer is attractive. arles 
C. Wilkins, 220 Cherry Street, Evans- 
ville, Indiana. 




















NEWSFAPERWOMAN, 25, now edi- 
tor of weekly, desires switch to daily 
this spring, preferably in 
midwest. lence includes two 
years wire service, one year daily. 
~~ aoe. Box 04, Editor 


PHOTOGRAPHER, Reporter. Daily 
Experience. Illinois grad—payehology. 
sociology, journalism. Vet, single, 24, 
car, equipment, free to ese Write 
Box 5374, Editor & Publisher. 
REPORTER, rewrite, copydesk, 
years experience. Box 5392, Editor % 
Publisher. 








SITUATIONS WANTED— 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


EAGER, able, young-experienced. Ex- 
cellent public speaker. Impressive sp- 
pearance. Gregarious. More than 
$6,000 annually. Midwest company 
position preferred. Box 5879, Edito: 
& Publisher. 
penning 28, with four years news 

erience, available for press re- 
lations Lag ans with firm or industry 
near New York City. College graduate. 
James E. Oraig, 212 Highland Ave., 
Trenton, New Jersey. 
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By Robert U. Brown 


THE pRIVE for newspapers to 
examine the scholastic records 
of their carrier boys, started by 
E&P, is gaining momentum. 

The Atlanta Journal and the 
Bloomington (Ill.) Pantagraph 
have found their carrier boys 
above average in their school 


work. (See editorial, March 11 
issue.) 
The Saginaw (Mich.) News 


has just gathered evidence on 
its 279 boys. It found 227 of 
them are earning above-average 
grades scholastically. Attend- 
wre and citizenship records are 


g 

The Burlington (Vt.) Free 
Press is going to do its study 
at the end of the school year 
this June. This paper, as do 
many others, tells the school 
authorities it will replace car- 
riers who permit newspaper 
route duties to interfere with 
school hours or school work. 

Added evidence is supplied 
by the Superintendent of the 
Saginaw schools: “It is evi- 
dent that with the decreasing 
jobs available to boys, delivery 
of newspapers furnishes an out- 
let for training and experience 
otherwise available to only a 
limited extent. 

“Having delivered newspapers 
myself at an early age, I can 
speak from experience that it 
did not result in physical im- 
pairment, but it did result in 
valuable experience for later 
life. In my opinion, a boy in 
the average age of your news- 
paper boys (Saginaw News 
average—l4 years) is retarded 
more in proper development 
through idleness than through 
handling a newspaper route.” 

The New York State Depart- 
ment of Labor contends news- 
paper boys are below average 
in school work, low in school 
ae. and more frequent- 
Z. truants than other boys. 

1TOR & PUBLISHER believes the 
contrary is true and here is the 
first evidence to prove it. 

it takes for a circulation 
manager or a publisher to get 
the facts on his carriers is to 
ask the school authorities for 
a little cooperation. It will cost 
practically nothing. 

But its value in disproving 
the frequent charges about car- 
rier work being “child labor” 
will be inestimable. We hope 
more newspapers will stir their 


stumps and collect the infor- 
mation—particularly in New 
York State, 
. 
Orrice drawings, pools, lot- 


teries or contests for one occa- 
sion or another are the rule in- 
stead of the exception. We have 
them at E&P and they exist 
even in government offices. 
They never attract the atten- 
tion of the Post Office because 
rarely does anything go into 
the mail in connection with 
them. (See editorial, page 36, 
“Lottery Regulations.” ) 

But let a newspaper mention 
anything about “bing 10,” + “lot- 
tery,” or “door prize,” or some 
such word or phrase, and the 
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Shop Talk at Thirty 


P.O. is apt to be raising the 
roof. 

Up in Connecticut the boys in 
the State Department of Labor 
at Hartford conducted a lot- 
tery in connection with the 
“March O’ Dimes” campaign. 
They collected $279.50 and 
raffled off a bottle of perfume 
to swell the fund. Nothing 
wrong with that. 

But the Monthly Bulletin of 
the State Department of Labor 


in February printed on its back - 


page a picture of the Commis. 
sioner holding the raffle box 
while another employer drew 
the lucky winner. Not only did 
the Bulletin go through the 
mails, but it was mailed under 
a government franking privil- 
ege—no postage. 

We wonder if the same Post 
Office regulations about the 
mention of raffles or lotteries 
applies to government mail that 
is sent free as it does to mail 
that is paid for by newspapers. 

. . of 


Two MONTHs ago we devoted 
considerable space to the edi- 
torial give-and-take going on 
down in Miami between the ed- 
itor of the Herald and two 
other papers. One of those, 
the then new Miami Beach 
Morning Mail has since sus- 
pended publication but it 
doesn’t naturally follow that 
words-in-print between editors 
necessarily end with suspen- 
sion of one or the other. 

We conceded that the days of 
the fighting editors have not 
passed. 

The controversy between the 
three papers in Cincinnati over 
the Communist expose by the 
Enquirer, and an election cam- 
paign battle in St. Petersburg 
add weight to the point. 

In the latter city the Times, 
morning, carried a_ full-page 
editorial endorsing Senator 
Pepper for reelection and of- 
fered prizes of $100 for the 
best letters agreeing or dis- 
agreeing with the position. 

The Evening Independent was 
among the first to enter the 
contest with a “letter to the 
editor” of the ee peene’ 
in the Ind It 
sought the. $100 an the best 
letter of disagreement. One- 
= of the “letter” was quotes 
from a Times editorial of Sept. 
18, 1946, attacking Senator 
Pepper. That editorial had 
stated, in part: “We doubt that 
we will support Pepper for the 
U.S. Senate in 1950... 

The Independent's “letter” 
said that if it won the money 
it would give half to the Red 
Cross and the other half to the 
Times—“after all you wrote 
most of this letter,” it con- 
cluded. 

So far there hasn’t been any 
comeback from the Times—but 
there probably will be. 

+ 7 ae 





As ONE 
turbed on 


who has been dis- 
his day off by “re- 
searchers” for national publica- 
tions who want information of 
some kind because they are go- 





E & P CALENDAR 


April 7 — Symposium on 
Journalism Education, Spo- 
kane Press Club, sponsored 
by SDX, Spokane, Wash. 

April 10-12 — New York 
State Circulation Managers 
Assn., spring gecties. | Mark 
Twain Hotel, Elmira, N. Y. 

April 13-15—PNPA, annu- 
al mechanical conference, co- 
gy | with New Jersey 

Press Assn., = Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. A 

April 14-15 — Associated 
Dailies of Florida and Asso- 
ciated Press Assn., joint an- 
nual Spring meetings, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla. 

April 14-15 — Hoosier 

State Press Assn., 16th an- 
nual convention, Hotel Clay- 
pool, Indianapolis. 

April 16 - 17 — Institute of 
Newspaper Controllers and 
Finance Officers regional 
meeting, Leland Hotel, 
Springfield, Ill. 

April 19-22 — American 
Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, convention, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Washington, DS. ; 

pril 19—Sigma Delta Chi, 
journalistic fraternity, annu- 
al Founders Day dinner, Na- 
tional Press = auditorium, 
bay mp le be 

April 19— Canadian Press, 
annual meeting, Toronto, 

t. 


April 20-22 — Newspaper 
Institute, 37th annual, Uni- 
versity of Washi ngton, 
School of Journalism, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

April 23 -24— Institute of 
Newspaper Controllers and 
Finance Officers, regional 
meeting, Penn - Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

April 24—Associated Press 
meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
tel, New York City. 

April 25 -27—ANPA con- 
vention, Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
tel, New York City. 





ing to press over the weekend, 
we were qrmpsietic B to the 
plaints of a st Coast editor. 

Shirlie Stoddard, women’s 
page editor of the Monterey 
(Calif.) Peninsula Herald, wrote 
about the problem “which 
plagues every newspaperman 
or woman who works in an 
area small enough so that she 
or he is recognized wherever 
he goes.” That’s not true about 
New York, and certainly not 
about this writer, but her 
“beef” will interest others in 
similar situations. 

Miss Stoddard devoted her 
weekly column to it one day. 
Instead of airing grievances of 
others, she aired one of her own 
and frankly told her readers to 
“lay off.” 

Phone calls that get her out 
of bed, out of the tub, away 
from dinner—she has been 
tempted to say: “Do you work 
24 hours a day? No? Well, 
neither do I! My office hours 
are from nine to five.” And 99 
out of 100 times when she is 
asked to take some story over 
the phone off hours it could 
have waited until the next day. 

“So pity the poor newspaper- 
man or woman: He (or she) 
has a home life, too!” she wrote. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 






Brinks Moves 

Millions; Press 

Keeps It Quiet 
MONTREAL — Newspapers and 


radio stations gave an example 
of their sense of civic respon- 


sibility when they agreed not 
to cover the transfer of close to 
$800 million from the old 
agency of the Bank of Canada 
in Montreal to the new one on 
Saturday, March 25. 

Although no law bound them 
to secrecy before or during the 
move, they willingly refrained 
from speculating on the opera- 
tion beforehand and kept their 
reporters and cameramen away 
from the route followed by the 
heavily-escorted Brinks Ex- 
press money trucks. 

“Operation Millions” lasted 
11 hours and necessitated 83 
six-block trips, each load aver- 
aging nearly $10 million. The 
streets were first cleared of 
pedestrian and vehicle traffic 
at 1:30 p. m. on Saturday, and 
the last load arrived at the new 
agency at 12 a. m. Sunday 
morning. 

Six weeks before, the Bank 
of Canada had asked newspa- 
pers and radio stations: (1) 
not to speculate; (2) not to 
cover. The editors. willingly 
complied. They were informed 
of the exact date and nature of 
the move at a press conference 
the day before the transfer took 
place. 

Roy Beamish, the Bank's 
press liaison officer; Placide La- 
belle, of Publicity Services 
Limited, and Photographer Mike 
Angelo, of Fraser Films, cover- 
ed the operation for everyone. 
On Sunday afternoon, at an- 
other conference, the press was 
given full details and pictures. 

The reason for all the caution 
was purely one of public safety. 
It was feared gun-toting guards 
and plainclothesmen might be 
made jumpy if a crowd gath- 
ered along the route of the 
transfer and photographers 
flashed bulbs. 


Sports Columnist 
Urges Church Going 


STERLING, Ill.—A go-to-church 
campaign in the sports column 
of Harry Edwin Chipman Kidd 
in the Sterling Daily Gazette, is 
attracting attention and increas- 
ing the number of church-goers. 

The story of how Mr. Kidd 
puts over the idea that “a good 
~~ will support his church” 
is told in a column entitled 

“Witnessing in a Sports Col- 
umn” in the Christian Advocate, 
a religious publication. The 
column was written by the Rev. 
Paul W. Bloomquist, who de- 
scribed the column as “the pul- 
pit of a layman. An air of lev- 
ity has marked the entire series, 
and yet in every instance there 
et been a healthy, positive 
note.’ 


Music Festival Set 
Cuicaco—The 2ist annual 
Chicagoland Music Festival, 
sponsored by the Chicago Trib- 
une, is scheduled Aug. 19 in 
Soldiers Field, according to 
Philip Maxwell, director. 
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Will you leave these to your children ? 


Men have died to leave you these 4symbols of freedom: 


A door key — your right to lock your door against 
illegal government force and prying. 
(Fourth Amendment, U. S. Constitution) 


A Holy Bible — symbol of your right to worship 
as you wish. 
(First Amendment, U. S. Constitution) 


A pencil — freedom to speak or write what you think, 
whether you agree with the government or not. 
(First Amendment, U, S. Constitution) 


And a free ballot — your right to choose 
the kind of government you want — your protection 
against government tyranny. 

(Article I, U. S. Constitution) 


‘iw symbols have no meaning in countries 
where government controls everything—for there the 
individual man or woman has no freedoms. 


“MEET CORLISS ARCHER" for delightful comedy. CBS — Sundays — 9:00 P.M., Eastern Time. 


Printed in U. S. A. 


But there are people who are trying to give the U. S. 
government more and more control over American life. 
“Let the government start,” they say, “by taking 

over certain industries and services — the doctors, the 
railroads, the electric light and power companics.” 


Most of these people — like most Americans — 

don’t want a socialistic U. S. A. They have other reasons 
for government control. But when government, 

moving step by step, controls enough things, you have 

a socialist government, whether you want it or not. 

You'll be controlled, too. Then what freedoms will you 
be able to pass on to your children? 


* * * 


We, the business-managed electric companies which publish 
this advertisement, are battling this move toward a socialis- 
tic government. We want to remind everyone how seriously 
it threatens every business — and everybody's freedom. 


America’s business-managed, tax-paying 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES* 


%* Names on request from this magazine 





e POST keeps its finger 


on Cincinnati's pulse! 


cain 


THESE SURVEYS AND OTHERS 
HELP KEEP THE POST FIRST 
IN SERVICE TO GENERAL ADVERTISERS! 


MONTHLY GROCERY INVENTORY—F low of over 550 brands and sizes All reports are available to man- 
ot products checked in representative panel of stores. . ufacturers and their agencies, 


eee ee eee to aid in blueprinting sales and 
1950 LIQUOR SURVEY—Study of distribution by brands and distillers, 


: : : ; i advertising campaigns. Test 
facts on best-sellers in various price classes in all income areas, etc. campaigns checked on request. 


1950 BEER SURVEY— Report showing how draft and bottled beer THE POST follows through with 
is distributed according to brand, brewery and area. merchandising co-operation 


tailored to meet each adver- 
ROUTE LISTS, OTHER STUDIES—Grocery, wine, liquor and drug outlets tiser’s specific needs and help 


listed. Grocery Product Distribution Study, Data Books, and other make every ad campaign a 
market information available. huge success! 


covers over half of all Cincinnati families! 


has the largest exclusive circulation in Cincinnati! 

carried over 1514 million lines of advertising in '49! 
“THE carried more retail grocery linage in '49 than all 
other Cincinnati papers combined! 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 


NEW YORK . World-Telegrom & The Sun 








« Rocky Min. News 


Covington edition, Cincinnati Post 
KNOXVILLE . . . News-Sentinel 


General Advertising Department, 230 Park Avenue, New York City amid Chicago San Francisco Detroit Cincinnati 








